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Noramics happily express the joyous freedom of our age in harmony 
with our conception of dress, of architecture, of home fittings in the 
hundred-and-one new expressions seen on every hand. They are at 
home in a world modern to its finger tips. 


So skilfully have the designers interpreted our age that Noramics 
will be the furniture of y and tomorrow. In touch with all the 
best of past design Noramics make a simple transition to the newer 
trend both easy and desirable. 


Noramics can be used in two ways. First, they can be placed amid 
present surroundings and greatly enhance the effect of all other 
furnishings and furniture. Again, complete rearrangement of the 
room may prove desirable. 





Write for helpful, interesting literature 
which shows the modern trend in furni- 
ture. Noramics can be identified at 
your dealer's by the tag affixed to each 
suite. 
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She had the face of a woman who 

loves with her whole spirit, but in that 

fixed gaze it was impossible to de- 

termine whether that love brought her 
joy or grief. 


I llustrated 
by 
R. W. 
MAJOR 


By 


Tl HE London that lies south and west of the Thames 
subdivides into sections that are practically indistinguish- 
able from each other except by name. Clapham, Balham, 
Mitcham, Streatham, Fulham—these areas form a vast 
human warren of dun-colored brick, a forest of interminable 
chimney-pots that spell home to the multitude which 
northern London disgorges by bus, tram and train. The 
multitude disperses itself along a myriad of drab streets, 
where the houses look very much alike. But humanity 
loses none of its sharp distinctions here. 

One unit of this recurring tide was Helen Glaisher, and 
she had lost no individuality from the fact that she left 
Victoria at 6.10 and alighted at Balham some twenty-five 
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DOUBLE LIVES 
A Nonel of Hearts at Odds 


SINCLAIR MURRAY 


minutes later among the hundreds of other commuters. 

To get her in some kind of physical perspective, endow 
her with a peculiarly oval and ageless face that might have 
been that of a woman of twenty-five. Ata second look she 
was younger, at a third older; in height, not tall, in appear- 
ance not remarkable, unless one called hers the kind of face 
that lingers in a man’s mind because it suggests that the 
possessor has much to give. Eyes rather large, and very 
gray, a mobile mouth, indicative of decision happily seasoned 
with humor; a straight, capable nose—at a glance, Helen 
was nobody’s fool. At another glance it became clear that 
a woman such as this must have experienced the love of men. 

On an evening in August, when London lay languid with 
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heat and the dusty leaves hung limp in crowded parks, 
Helen, in the corner of a third-class carriage, laid her paper 
on her knee and stared thoughtfully at the opposite luggage 
rack. She looked tired, but rather triumphant, and the 
little smile that hovered on her lips matched the slightly 
amused abstraction in her fine gray eyes. 

A woman who faced her noted that smile, felt inclined to 
speak, and began, as did most women, a rather envious 
scrutiny of the style of this girl’s attire. It was the latest 
thing, and admirably cut. There was no mistaking that 
cut. She also observed that this perfectly dressed stranger 
wore no wedding ring. 

At Balham, Helen took a tram, descended where one of 
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very large. Such a different existence from the old one! 
That old one, he realized it now, had had such a divine 
taste—so free and promising. Everything seemed possible. 
Then, at twenty-eight, and two years married, infantile 
paralysis! 

It was creeping—life-sucking. It took hold of him, the 
doctor said, from the bite of an infected mosquito, drew the 
strength out of bones and body, and left him a gaunt 
human wreck. But he forced himself not to think too 
continuously about it, and they never called it by its real 
name. And the future was—well—what it might be. 

“Do you ever see Mark nowadays?” he asked suddenly. 

The gray eyes narrowed a little, and beneath the table 
Helen’s fingers closed stiffly. 

“Mark? Whatever made you think of him?” The 
voice was very level. 

“Don’t know; he just seemed to bob up. I wasn’t 
trying to think of him. Mind my asking?” he added with 
great gentleness. 

She gave a little laugh. 
see him last week. 

I told you that 
evening.” 

Glaishers bit his 
lip. It was all his 
own fault. Why 
drag Mark Upton 
into their talk? He 
had been rather 
successful in not 
thinking overmuch 
about Mark, but 
now the man, alert, 
progressive, with 
his buoyancy and 
optimism, stood up 
out of the general 
crowd and signalled 
for recognition. 
Glaisher did not 
want to recognize 
him—but had to. 

“Anythingnew?” 
he hazarded. 

“I’m sure I told 
you. He asked all 
about you; said he 
was thinking of 
going into some 
new business— 
which I imagine is 
more to amuse him- 
self with than any- 
thing else—and 
that’s that! I did 
tell you, Jack, but 
you were awfully 
tired and sleepy at 
the time.” 

“I don’t recall 
Sig 

He was about to 
go on and say that 
anything to do with 
Mark would cer- 
tainly have stuck; 
but, stealing a 
glance at her calm 
face, the mind of 
the man yielded to 
the numbness that 
follows the accept- 
ance of a truth 
that it hurts to 
accept. Mark had 
wanted Helen for 
a year before | 
Glaisher himself | 
turned up. He had 
not got her. In 
former days 
Glaisher used to 
pride himself on that But now, everything was different. 

It was punishing to look back, and for the past three 
months he had been drawing a hidden comfort from the fact 
that Helen, in Birkett’s office in Upper Thames Street, was 
very unlikely to run into Mark who was generally to be 
found somewhere between Regent Street and Park Lane. 
But what right had he to object to their meeting? 

None at all. Jealousy again! 

He talked on, with the fatuousness of one who, desiring to 
put things a little more right, puts them more wrong, 
clinging to a topic that instinct whispered were best left 
alone. He was hurting himself, too. 

“Queer to hear of a man going into business to amuse 
himself, when others are aching to get back to it—and can’t. 
Did he tell you what it was?” 

“No,” she said, face averted. 

The brain of the invalid had got into action, and he could 
not stop it. He lay there, picturing Upton playing with his 


“Why should I? I—yes—I did 


thousands. How unfair! Men were not born equal, in 
spite of democracy. Nor had they equal chances. l pton, 
rich, had never earned a penny in his life. Glaisher, now 
poor, had worked since he was sixteen. And. as though 
fate were adding a final touch of irony, she had accentuated 
the difference still further. From that moment he began 
to hate Upton. 

Another thing that bit deep—another thing not fair. 
His own misfortune had been his wife’s opportunity. He 
was not in any way blind to her devotion and courage, but 
with the weakness of the sick, he was definitely envious. 
What he had said was true, however much he regretted 
having said it. 

He looked at her now, hungrily, wanting to crush her in 
his arms. But that had passed, most likely never to come 
again. She had turned, and was standing by the window, 
and the level rays of a setting sun streamed over her in a 
filtering light, penetrating the transparent skin and kindling 
a subtle radiance in the glossy hair. 

Now that he had, in one way, lost her, how infinitely 





““My dear chap, you've got resources that the coal-heaver hasn't. You can set up a sort of process he can’t touch.” 


more desirable she was—how intensely alive, a woman 
made to love—and be loved. Her physical nearness created 
an ordinary intimacy—a voiceless appeal amounting to an 
invitation that any ordinary husband would have found 
impossible to resist. Glaisher recognized this, but to him 
it brought only the torture of immobility, and the harassed 
brain of the man began to couple his wife with Mark Upton. 
Weak enough to imagine anything, he saw her in Mark’s 
arms—and who was he to say them nay? Then, shrinking 
from the vision, he tried to climb out of the pit, and yet 
not run away like a coward. 

“No one who married you could go into business to 
amuse himself.” 

“Why, Jack?” The face was still averted. 

“You wouldn’t let him—or else you’d go with him and 
make a success of it. You’d do awfully well in anything 
you took up yourself.’”’ 
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At that she turned, as though suddenly interested. 

“Again, why?” 

“Personality for one thing—your instinct for another. 
You’d give people the impression that you knew what you 
talked about. You’d inspire confidence. They’d feel you 
were absolutely straight. And you couldn’t play-act; your 
eyes are too much of a mirror of what’s going on inside.” 

She smiled ever so faintly. ‘Did you find business as 
ideal as all that?” 

“No; I’m talking about the kind a woman sets up—in 
which the woman herself is everything. But it costs her a 
good deal in other ways.”’ 

“What, for instance?” 
that escaped him. 

“Well, most men are queer about their women. They 
want all of them. If a woman is running a business she 
hasn’t much left for her husband. The business gets in 
between them. She’s bound to lose a sort of softness that 
men like, and become a bit masculine. In most cases the 
business ultimately grows into the biggest thing in her life. 
It sounds queer, 
and no doubt 
there’s a bit of 
jealousy in it, but 
that’s what men 
feel.”’ 

“Are you one of 
them, Jack?” 

He nodded, a 
little shamefaced, 
but quite earnest. 

“I'd fear I'd lost 
you altogether.” 

“Then you make 
a distinction be- 
tween my working 
for Mr. Birkett and 
for myself?’’ she 
asked curiously. 

‘*I’m old- 


This with a trace of hardness 


fashioned enough 
for that, Helen.” 
‘ ‘Yes? ” 


He stretched out 
his thin arms. 
“Come here!” 

She went to him 
quickly. 

‘‘Why do you 
care for me the 
least bit?”’ he whis- 
pered brokenly. 
“I’m a cripple, and 
a crank, and as un- 
reasonable as they 
make ’em. You're 
the whole show in 
our concern now, 
and yet I talk 
about my likes and 
dislikes. Forgive 
me, though it’s a 
bit late to ask 
that.” 

She smiled, her 
eyes a little moist. 
‘*‘Then I’m to 
understand that 
you like me best 
exactly as Iam?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And if on ac- 
count of what you 
call my personality 
I became a sort of 
female nabob, you 
wouldn’t feel about 
me as you do?” 

He shook his 
head. “It wouldn’t 
be you any more— 
to me.” 

With that he seemed to have talked himself out, and lay 
back wondering if ever any man had sounded more selfish, 
while she moved about, putting the room to rights. She 
seemed quite unoffended, a little amused, and, in an odd 
fashion, almost pleased. Presently she settled down with a 
book. 

To-night he did not want to be read to, and his large 
eyes dwelt musingly on this prison house of his, from which 
he might move to another. Now that this was possible, he 
had begun to admire it, as well he might. He found in it a 
new significance. And it was rather unusual. The pale 
yellow curtains, from their former house, were of Helen’s 
choosing. The rugs were good. The few things on the 
mantel, the book case, the tall lamp with its ivory-colored 
shade, the low, comfortable chairs, the half dozen prints 
framed in narrow black—these created an atmosphere 
hardly to be expected in so drab an environment. It was 
quite perfect, and it was all Helen. (Continued on page 49) 





“As mere working peo- 
ple being entertained by 
a wealthy client, I take 
tt we want something 
good. Eh, Helen?” 


the dun-colored streets commenced its baking length, and 
walked slowly to the middle of a curving terrace. She was 
mounting the steps of Pelham Villa when she gave an 
involuntary exclamation, and stopped dead. A quick 
_ glance at the windows, then, unclasping her bag, she jerked 
‘out a plain gold wedding ring and slipped it on. 

With the closing of the door came a hollow voice from 
above. 

“You, Helen?” 

“Yes, dear, just coming.” 

She went upstairs, left her bag on a table on the landing 

entered a small room. Pelham Villa boasted of none 
In a bed by the window was a thin-faced man, 

almost to a skeleton. He smiled at sight of her, 

‘captured her hand and stroked it with his thin palm. 

“Been a long day, Jack?” 

“Pretty long—and hot. About two o’clock the street 
‘seemed to breathe up waves of heat, and I had the window 
shut. Was it bad in town?” 

“Not very. The office was cooler than I expected.” 

“Anything happen out of the way?” he asked wistfully. 

She looked at him with an expression of extraordinary 
‘pity and tenderness. 

“I—I got a raise, Jack.” 

“Oh, by Jove—you-—”’ 

He broke off, lifted his wasted hand and dropped it over 
‘hers, while the large, dark eyes took on a curious light in 
‘the pale mask of his face. At that moment Glaisher might 
have been any age, but he was only three years older than 
Helen. She leaned toward him and kissed him. 

“Isn’t it splendid?” 

“How much? I hate to ask—but—you know.” 

“A pound a week! Now we'll be able to take another 
‘room, just as soon as you can be moved.” She put her 
‘cheek against his. ‘Are you feeling any better?” 

So gracious and comforting was the touch of her that he 
‘did not want to disturb it, even by speech. She could not 
see his face then, but if she had there would have been 
revealed a mute consciousness of tragedy, made the more 
‘significant by the man’s impotence. His eyes, large and 
burning, were full of pain, not physical, but that inflicted 
by a mind that sees nothing of hope in the future. 

“Yes,” he said presently, “I really think I am a bit 
stronger. Perhaps it’s because you haven’t been out of my 
thoughts for a minute.” He groped for her ring, pinching 
it weakly. ‘Oh, Helen!” 

“What is it, dear?” 

“T’ve been going back—back. 

She shook her head with a fond gravity. 
You promised you wouldn’t.” 

“I know, but one can’t force one’s mind in a given 
direction—at least I can’t. Perhaps it’s the heat. I’ve 
jo longing for your return, and dreading it at the same 

e,”” 

“Jack! Dreading it!’’ 

“It’s the contrast. You're everything that I ought to 
be—that I was a year ago—and I—well—I’m what you 
see.”’ 


gae 


I can’t help it.” 
“Naughty! 





“That’s all wrong, frightfully wrong—the worst possible 
thing. And the docior says——” 

“It isn’t what he says, but what I now see is the truth. 
You can’t dodge truth, especially on the flat of your back. 
It sits in the chair and talks to you. So Truth and I are 
beginning to know each other pretty well. To-day it told 
me something, and suggested in fairness to you that you 
ought to be told, too.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Jack?” 

“That you’re being wasted—that you-—”’ 

At that she put her strong young arms swiftly round 
him, drawing him close, holding him to her breast as a 
mother clasps her child in an ecstasy of love. 

“‘Don’t—don’t! Never say that again!” 

He lay there for a moment, infinitely moved, infinitely 
happy, then sat up. 

“‘Let me go on for a minute—I’ve been waiting for hours 
tosay it. I’ll feel worse if I don’t. There’s a confession to 
make, too. I can guess what you’ll think of me afterwards, 
but now it seems there’s just one thing worth while—the 
truth.” 

She sent him a startled glance. ‘‘Truth?” she repeated 
in a strange voice. 

“‘Yes—and the first point is that you’re wasting your life 
on a wreck of a man who isn’t worth it. The see——” 

“Jack!” she broke in, “I beg you—don’t!” Her com- 
posure had vanished, and her face became as white as his 
own. 

“My dear one, why dodge the truth any longer? And 
the confession is that I’m jealous.” 

“Of what?” she whispered. 

“Of my wife,” he said in a low tone; ‘of her activity, 
brains and strength—because all that I had a year ago has 
been transferred to her—of the wife who slaves for me in 
the office of a commission merchant.” 

It was as though he had emptied his very heart before 
her, and there fell on them both a sudden silence, through 
which the sounds of a Balham evening drifted like the 
subdued wash of some distant and human sea. The eyes 
of each sought the other, and were averted as though 
fearing unwelcome discoveries. It was the weaker of the 
two mastered himself first. 

“It’s a horrible word—jealousy, but there’s no other for 
it. Not long ago I would have scoffed at the idea. I can’t 
now. You’re making good—I’m making nothing—less than 
nothing. And, oh, my dear, if this sounds ungrateful, 
don’t misunderstand. It isn’t that—it never could be 
that. You’ve done too much. You are too much.” 

“Jack,” she protested, ‘don’t say another word. You 
look dreadfully white. It’s just weakness. You couldn’t 
be jealous if you tried. It isn’t in you.” 

“T’m only now finding out what’s in me, and I love you 
so that I can’t let you imagine me any better a man than 
Iam. Queer to have it work out that way. It just needs 


one thing to finish me altogether,” he added in a sort of 
helpless whimsy; ‘‘I mean finish me mentally.” 
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She forced a smile. It seemed so natural that he smiled 


back. 

“It’s this! Suppose you became very successful, and 
made a lot of money; and suppose I was still alive, and you 
surrounded me with all the things money can buy. I 
couldn’t stand that, Helen. Can you get my point?” 

“Not jealousy!” 

“The combination of that with helplessness. Sign of a 
weak nature, isn’t it?” 

“Only a weak body, Jack. It’s absurd, and you'll laugh 
at it some day. You'll get over it.” 

“No,” he said seriously, ‘because I’m made that way. 
Difficult for a woman to see it.” 

“Then you’d sooner I didn’t make a lot of money?” she 
asked with great earnestness. 

“It wasn’t exactly that, but——’”’ 

“Jack,’”’ she interrupted, ‘‘you said something like this 
some time ago, and promised you would never say it again. 
Now it’s my turn. I iove you, but—well—it’s no use trying 
to explain the thousand things that come into every 
woman’s head. She’s always asking herself if she’s doing 
her best—and wisest. Why not let to-day just take care 
of itself? You're feeling better, and I’ve had a raise. 
Isn’t that pretty good?” 

She said this with a look full of courage and appeal. 
There was nothing, so far as he could see, behind that look 
save what it expressed, and he yielded to a sense of shame 
at his own weakness. So he only murmured something 
about being sorry, and lay back, gazing at the face he loved 
so dearly. 

There was one grim thought in his mind that she had 
never guessed. His secret! He had kept it, turning it 
over and over, until through the lonely procession of 
empty hours it became daily—and nightly—more natural 
and sane and fair. Those were the hours when his brain, 
lately so keen and useful, seemed to turn in on itself and 
be eating at its own substance. But, whatever happened, 
she must never know. 

“Poor old chap, it’s been a long day, hasn’t it? I'll be 
back in a minute.” ' 

She went through her own tiny adjoining room into a 
diminutive kitchenette, put on an apron, lit the gas stove, 
and stood for a few moments, capable hands idle, while a 
wrinkle deepened between her level brows. Presently her 
lips curved a little, and she glanced about with a queer 
thoughtfulness. The dishes, the utensils and cloths hanging 
against the wall clashed so violently with the picture that 
she knew she made. 

Then, automatically, she became busy, but with her lips 
still curved and an air of complete detachment. Twenty 
times a day she asked herself the question she was asking 
now, and always got the same answer. But, later, her eyes 
were bright when she pushed a small table beside the bed, 
and drew up her own chair. 

“Soup, Jack; it’s very nice, and you've got to take it.” 

He nodded. ‘Right; and I’m sorry I made such a break. 
By the way, I know the reason you got that raise—at least, 
one reason.” 

She started violently, upset her glass, and blinked at him. 

“‘What—what on earth do you mean?” 

“Birkett and Brown deal a lot in dried fruit, don’t they?” 

“Birkett—oh—yes—of course!” 

“‘Well, I saw in the paper this morning that that sort of 
stuff has jumped in the last month, and is expected to go 
higher. Bigger profits, eh; and some of it passed on to the 
staff?” 

“You don’t miss much, do you, Jack?” 
shaky, and she stared at her plate. 

“There’s time enough to read everything,” he chuckled, 
rather proud of himself. “But apart from other things, 
you must have been doing awfully well. Six pounds a week 
for a secretary!”” He paused, his large eyes appraising her 
graceful figure. ‘‘Jove, Helen! I don’t see how you do it.” 

“Do what?” she asked warily. 

“Look as you do on your—well—our income. I’m no 
judge of clothes, but you’d decorate any fashion plate. I 
see photos of women in illustrated papers, but none of them 
can beat your get-up.” 

She wagged a reproving finger. ‘Very complimentary 
Jack; but you’ve a lot to learn about women. Don’t you 
know we have to think of our appearance all the time? 
It’s frightfully important. If we don’t, we’re dished. I 
read everything I can get hold of about clothes, spend 
sleepless nights waiting for a bargain, do a lot of my own 
work, and—well—there you are! Perhaps,” she added 
demurely, “I’m easier to dress than some people.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “that’s right. I suppose I’m a foo! 
about such things, but it seems to me that you're even 
better turned out now than when I had eight hundred a 
year.” 

“You're awfully flattering, Jack.” 

There was an odd little lift in her voice suggesting that 
while she was pleased he should like her clothes, enough had 
been said on that score. The voice was a shade casual— 
and diffident. So he fell to thinking what a wonder she 
was and marvelling how she managed at all. 

He had been thinking a great deal about this angle of 
life, his present horizon being narrowed to the intimate 
details of an existence in which small occurrences loomed 


Her voice was 
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Danger! Miss Arden 
pulled down her 
mouth and squeezed 
her elbows against 
her basque. It wasa 
gesture, not of fear 
of the unknown, not 
of tangible present 
fear; tt was a gesture 
of intense pleasure. 








I l lustra ted 
by 
Orison 
MacPherson 


THE SHINING WATCH 


And how Miss Arden of Asia retained it 


Wie the rhododendrons were in flower, Miss 
Ardenf'engaged a room looking on the quadrangle at the 
King William hotel. Here she could sit and admire the 
large, rose-like flowers, or, sweeping from her room, ride 
down to the rotunda where were strange, grave men, and 
women who dressed to attract them. 

Miss Arden could stay at the King William hotel because 
she was a woman of independent means. Once every year 
she was able to set out on her adventure, and the progress 
to the hotel, her conduct within it, were in keeping with the 
freedom which she gained through having an income of 
her own. 

First, in her room at the top of Mrs. Sully’s lodging-house 
off Sparks Street, she would give a last, smoothing flick to 
the white spread. Then she would smooth her black alpaca, 
her shoulder-tight basque (for Miss Arden’s shoulders were 
reputable and could easily be traced). She would assure 
herself about her boots and her lustrous prunella gaiters 
and her surprisingly new, black leather bag. When all was 
ready, she would draw on her fingerless mittens and take 
up the watch, her little gold watch with its shining case. 
In the distorting convexity she would seek out the image 
of her face, far and golden there, and mysterious. She 
would arrange the bonnet strings darkly revealed, and the 


By RONALD EVERSON 


lace at her throat. Downstairs in the vestibule with the 
plaster casts of Mrs. Sully’s father and mother done in 
conscientious detail and full length, Miss Arden would 
open her hands and look again into the shining watch. 
Then she would walk slowly, but with a certain air, to the 
car-line and ride to the Union Station. Here she would sit 
on one of the benches, get back her breath, look into her 
watch and wait for a crowd. When one came, hurrying 
through the barriers from a train, from cities where Miss 
Arden had never been, from countries of which she had 
read over and over in Stoddard’s lectures, until it had 
become necessary to sell the books, Miss Arden would pull 
herself up and the bag beside her and, mingling with the 
crowd, would come out of the station as intent, as jostling 
as any grimy traveller. 

Presently, trailing exotic lands, she would register at the 
King William hotel in little but flaring characters: “C. C. 
Arden, Asia.”” She couldn’t help doing it: this was the 
pinnacle of the annual adventure. Then would follow hours 
by her window opening on the garden of flowering rhododen- 
drons (she had not gone down to the garden); sallies in the 
rotunda with its large, grave men, and strange, interesting 
ladies who showed their legs; past, perhaps, the nice man 
who eyed her boldly as he had done for six years. She 


would go out past the tingle-starting doorman, who seemed 
to suspect her, to the shop windows which she dared to see 
only once a year (Miss Arden being during the rest of the 
year, of course, in Asia). 

Dinner would be taken in a room so large she could 
hardly see the walls, so that she could easily pretend that 
there were no walls at all, but only rows and rows of white 
tablecloths and glasses and silver and quiet, graceful people 
for ever. Escaping two dimensions, she was admitted a 
little into the mysteries. After that, there would be the 
shop windows, lighted; the gardens at night; the sounds of 
dancing (she had not gone down to the dancing). She 
would bathe in the little room with the so beautiful, beautiful 
white tiles. She would sleep on a bed that was not perched 
crazily on its frame, but secure and decent. In the morning, 
Miss Arden would have breakfast in her bed—no doubt 
the most appreciated breakfast taken in bed anywhere 
that morning. A look full of content at the garden and the 
rotunda, and then Miss Arden, Asia, would come to grips 
again with a clerk and pay over her carefully calculated 
dollars, sweep triumphantly past the dangerous great one 
at the door, and rush off in a taxi to the train she would 
never take. 


This had been done for a good (Continued on page 67) 
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ini it stood by the side of the road, oh, so forlorn! 
Its once bright paint was faded and peeled, one arm hanging 
by its side, while another raised its battered remains toward 
the blue sky, as if begging some one for sympathy. It was 
truly a miserable looking windmill, alone and neglected, 
yet within a stone’s throw stood a new and shining one, 
spinning his arms around faster and faster, calling on 
everyone to admire him and say: “What a fine fellow 
you are!” 

Clip-clop, along the road came the doctor’s buggy, and 
close beside him, as usual, sat the doctor’s little girl. Her 
bright eyes noticed everything about her—the swallows 
darting here and there above the sparkling water of the 
river which they were passing, the pleasant green fields gay 
with summer flowers, and, standing forsaken amongst them, 
the old windmill. 

Something about it touched her, heart. It looked so 
unhappy. She pulled at the doctor’s sleeve with an eager 
little hand: “Oh, father, look!” she cried. ‘Whatever 
happened to that poor old windmill?” 

“‘Oh,” answered the doctor, ‘don’t you know? Why, 
that is the windmill that wouldn’t say ‘please,’ and this is 
how it happened. 

“Many years ago this was a new farm, just beginning to 
have cows and haystacks and apple trees and baby chickens 
and pigs and beehives and all the things a proper farm 
ought to have. It had everything—except a windmill. 

“And the farmer, and the farmer’s wife, wanted a very 
especially nice windmill; one with big arms to catch every 
breeze that blew across the hills; one with shining red paint 
that would brighten up the countryside; one that was tall 
and proud as well, and could keep an eye on the farm. 
They particularly wanted one with a strong, strong back. 

“Well, the farmer counted all his money, but it wasn’t 
quite so the farmer’s wife got down the old blue 
teapot where she hid her money, and together they bought 
their windmill, just as they wanted—big arms, red paint, 
tall and strong—a very prince of windmills! 

“And oh, how proudly he stood there! Every day the 
swallows curtsied ‘Good morning’ to him; the cows looked 
up respectfully to him; the little pigs and chickens loved to 
play beneath him; and all the neighbors said ‘What a 
wonderful windmill farmer has bought . . .’ 

“Everything went well for a time, and the winds all used 
to come and turn the big arms, and the farm 


“But way down in the windmill’s wooden 
heart was a feeling—a very naughty feeling — 
for he began to think himself very important, 
and was a little rude to the swallows, the 


Say Please’ 


that Wouldvit 


cows, the chickens and the pigs; but they said nothing. 

“One day along came South Wind, frightfully busy, 
having several hundred windmills to turn before she could 
go home for the night. 

“ ‘Oh,’ said the windmill rudely, ‘you’re late again. 
Turn me at once and be quick about it.’ And he never 
said ‘Please’. 

“South Wind looked surprised, but she blew him around, 
and said nothing about it until she reached home and told 
Mother Wind how the windmill had behaved. 

“Tt was only a few days later when West Wind sauntered 
by in his leisurely fashion. ‘Good afternoon,’ 
said he to the windmill. ‘What can I do for 
you to-day?’ 

“*You can turn me around,’ snapped the 
windmill, ‘and kindly call me ‘sir’ when you 


speak to me; I am the largest windmill in if 


these parts,’ and he looked very stiff and ' 

proud. But alas! He never said ‘Please’. | 
“‘West Wind whistled softly to himself. 

Oh ho; thought he, ‘we’re getting very high 


the windmill around, stopped a moment to 


| 
. ‘ ’ ° s 5 N P! { \ 
and mighty!” \ —' By 
“But because he loved the farmer, he blew Ys | ws )\ 


pat all the little clover blossoms on the head, we. A, 
and went on his way. That night he told be A \ ‘N 
Mother Wind what had happened. Mother in, + 
¥ \ 
\ 


Wind got out her note book and made a big 
black mark under a certain name, and she 


And South and West Winds blew with all 

their might whilst North andEast Winds sprang 

at him from either side, puffing their iciest 
blasts in his face. 
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looked very thoughtful, and a little 


Clip-clop, along the road came 
the doctor’s buggy, and close 
beside him, as usual, sat the 


doctor’s little girl. Her bright vexed as well. 
eyes noliced everything about “Now, will you believe me, that 
her, the swaliows ... the windmill went from bad to worse, and 
pleasant green fields . . . and ordered everyone around in _such a 
standing forsaken among them, rude way that there was no living with 
the old windmill. him! And never once did he say 
‘Please!’ 


“North Wind came one autumn day 
and was treated so disrespectfully that 
he blew an icy blast which made the 

windmill shiver; but when East Wind passed by, he too 
was ordered: ‘Come and turn me around.’ 

“But East Wind pretended not to hear, and continued 
pulling the last of the leaves from the trees; and went on to 
join his brother and tell him what had happened. 

“Now a few nights afterwards, the windmill was drowsing 
under a dark and cloudy sky, when suddenly he heard a 
mighty roar coming nearer and (Continued on page 81) 
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which he assured them was customary. Later on, when Johnny insisted that 
they bring men to the room, it was more or less in the nature of events, and 
they were afraid to go home. 

When Grace was arrested one night, Dorothy was also taken into custody, 
but Johnny went free. He can supply many witnesses who will swear that he 
had nothing to do with the girls. Meanwhile, the only hope for them is to 
give them indeterminate sentence until Johnny can be got out of the way. 
They are now completely in his power, and to send them home would mean 
only a repetition of the whole affair. But it is going to be very difficult to 
catch Johnny. From now on, it is going to be increasingly difficult to catch 
him, for in Toronto, within the last month, all cases involving men in relation 
to women have been taken out of the hands of the women’s police court and 
will be tried as general cases. This move, although it does not end, consider- 
ably halts and cripples one of the most effective experiments in morality- 
enforcement which the country has known. Social workers are agreed that the 
purveyors of vice more greatly fear coming before Toronto’s woman police 
magistrate, than facing a month of ordinary sessions. 

But to return to Grace and Dorothy. Their indeterminate sentence at the 
Reformatory is not a punitive but an almost purely expedient measure. The 
reformatory, dread, antisocial institution though it may be considered, is in 
reality their only refuge. Here, at least, they will be safe. Had their offence 
been more serious they would in all probability have been sentenced to the 
penitentiary. Then, perhaps, more than one Johnny K........ would have been 
hot on their trail. Perhaps pictures would have appeared in the papers, with 
their names, sentence and prison given in full detail. Many are the fair promises 
and guileful proposals made by men of Johnny’s type to the girl who has 
once come athwart the law. He knows her for fair game; she is already in 
the net. He considers her already pledged to the life he offers her; he knows 
her bitterness against the law and authority, and after a campaign of un- 
believably obvious enticement, will be waiting for her when she regains her 
freedom. 

Here again is one of the advantages of the indeterminate sentence. It 
gives no clue as to the girl’s probable time of release. The damage done by 
newspaper publicity in morality cases cannot be overestimated. One of the 
greatest arguments used in bringing into being the Toronto Women’s Police 
Court was the established fact that women brought into the publicity of the 
general court were noted and trailed by men who came to court for no other 
purpose. The privacy of the women’s court has helped to overcome this to a 
great extent, but reports of sentences in the papers still furnish information 
utilized by men in locating girls for immoral traffic. 


ET choicer material is often found with much less effort. Consider this 

method, quashed within the past week by city detectives anda representative 
of a large Canadian metropolitan paper. An item was noticed in the classified 
advertising section for “‘chorus girls—previous experience unnecessary.”” An 
address in a poor part of the city was given, with instructions to call for a 
personal interview during some part of the evening. The possibilities of the 
case interested the city editor, who made arrangements with several detectives 
and a woman member of his staff to do a little investigating. Accordingly, at 
the appointed time the young woman entered the house whose number had 
been given. The detectives waited outside, instructing her in case of any 
trouble, to throw out an apple which she had secreted in her pocket. Within 
she found a very prepossessing mulatto who greeted her with great interest. 
In the room, already seated and beaming with enthusiasm, were three or four 
very pretty young girls, obviously green as the grass in the country districts 
from which they came. 

Did they know how to dance? No? Well, that was immaterial; they 
would be trained. Could they sing? No? It really made very little difference. 
Had they any particular ties that would keep them at home? If so, this 
might prevent them from traveling through Canada, eventually to New York 
and finally to Europe. Round-eyed the prospective chorus drank in this 
romantic potion. New York! Europe! 

In this case, the incident ended more happily than might hundreds of 
others. The detectives entered the supposed booking-agency, where a number 
of girls were already ‘‘in training,’’ and although the law could not technically 
charge these promoters with an offence warranting arrest, it succeeded in 
sending the girls home to their parents. In almost every case they were 
country or very small town girls. 

The bogus advertisement is one of the most fruitful means of securing the 
“green” girl for immoral purposes. Promises of ‘‘pay while learning’ have 
brought countless girls from farms and villages to mingle in the vice and 
crime which is the undercurrent of any sizable city, and women as well as 
men act as procurers for this type of prey. Though one may look upon it as 
a difficult task to hold a girl to a life of vice against (Continued on page 58) 
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me THE general public the missing girl is in the headlines to-day, lost 
sight of to-morrow,” says Sergeant Rhoda J. Milliken in The Policewomen’s 
International Bulletin. ‘‘To the social worker in every field and the police in 
particular, she with her brother, the missing boy, is an ever-present symbol 
of an apparently inexhaustible supply of recruits to the field of vice and crime. 
It has been stated and repeated year by year that there are some 65,000 girls 
who annually are completely lost in the United States. That figure is un- 
doubtedly arrived at on a basis of girls reported missing. Police and proba- 
tion officials could add hundreds at least to this figure of girls who are never 
officially reported missing by their families or their communities, but who, 
sometimes, years after their disappearance from home, turn up in the person 
of some wreck of humanity for whom little can be done.” 

There are not many “headline” cases of missing girls in Canada—nor have 
we any national figures on cases reported by families and communities. We 
have not a national system of exchange of case records, as practised across 
the border, which automatically places a description of the missing girl on file 
in police headquarters the country over, and sets machinery working which 
may be the cause of finding among the backwaters of San Francisco, a lost 
sheep from Kansas City. Unless there is some suspicion on the part of relatives 
that a girl may be heading in a certain direction, no routine investigation other 
than that of a local character is made. Of course, in the case of girls from rural 
communities, the authorities of neighboring cities are notified, but this is as 
far as liaison work is carried out automatically, without some special clue as 
to the girl’s whereabouts. 

But it is not with the girl who is spectacularly ‘‘missing” or for whom 
the countryside searches, that we are so greatly concerned. It is that vast 
army of restless, seeking and pathetically unprovided-for youth that looks to 
life for a little color, a little glamor, a little romance, and which, by reason of 
its very eagerness and freedom from worldly wisdom—normally the most 
lovable essences of youth—is the greater victim of calculation and the lure of 
the tawdry gaiety which cloaks vice. It is from the ranks of these that the 
most common cases of the ‘‘missing” are to be found in Canada. Of these we 
do know; the reformatories are files of their case histories. They tell the story 
which gives us some clue as to conditions which foster the very existence of 
“missing’’ women, and the causes behind everyday ‘‘disappearances.” 

The girl of sixteen in the average comfortable Canadian home is beginning 
to have her first pretty clothes, her first parties, even her first beaux. In a 
well-regulated world, she goes to other houses, dances, the theatre, and finds 
the normal outlets of an adolescent human being. She is probably a little 
flighty. very susceptible to flattery, prone to regard ‘“‘men” with a flutter. 
Even in her well-guarded life, sex is beginning to play its well-known réle. 
With the background of home, protecting parents and a place in decent 
society behind her, it will probably take its normal and respectable course in 
an early engagement and marriage. 

Take the girl of sixteen in the typical poor home of the city. Here, very 
likely, will exist one of two atmospheres—the one, produced by that essentially 
protective characteristic of many of the poor— a respectability so grim, brutal 
and unreasoning as to defeat its own purpose; or, on the other hand, a laxity 
so gross as to be a forcing ground for every seed of irregularity which comes 
within its compass. And here we find the same adolescent girl—a little flighty, 
very susceptible to flattery, prone to regard ‘“‘men” with a flutter. In the 
first case, her attempts at fraternizing with the opposite sex probably will be 
forbidden; her natural desire for dainty things regarded as a sure indication of 
looseness. Her home, if it were presentable, would be an impossible place in 
which to receive callers. To her, respectability represents all harshness, all 
denial of natural instincts. Home is a place to be avoided if one is to live or 
have fun. 

In the second case, the girl has probably been surrounded from childhood 
with obscenity, has witnessed the chronic and accepted disrespect of man to 
woman, has had sex flung in her face from the time she was a child, by man 
and boy. A little flattery and seeming chivalry means even more to her than 
to the girl from the “respectable’’ home. However tawdry what she is offered 
may be, it will seem better in her sight than squalor. Freedom from association 
with the filth of others, a little privacy and a little quiet will seem good things. 
A girl is neither a mental defective nor one deaf to decency because she is 
attracted by petty promises of luxury or the lure of supposed freedom. It is 
the law of nature that all young things strike out for themselves. It is only 
when the home-nest is abhorrent that an early departure is so dangerous. 


"TAKE the actual case of Dorothy and Grace in Toronto. They went to the 
movies. Their parents told them that if they ever went again they would 
thrash them. So Johnny K....., whom they met at a dance hall, suggested 
that they take a room downtown where they could go to the movies all they 
chose. He would gladly provide it for them. Johnny lived with them both, 
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which he assured them was customary. Later on, when Johnny insisted that 
they bring men to the room, it was more or less in the nature of events, and 
they were afraid to go home. 

When Grace was arrested one night, Dorothy was also taken into custody, 
but Johnny went free. He can supply many witnesses who will swear that he 
had nothing to do with the girls. Meanwhile, the only hope for them is to 
give them indeterminate sentence until Johnny can be got out of the way. 
They are now completely in his power, and to send them home would mean 
only a repetition of the whole affair. But it is going to be very difficult to 
catch Johnny. From now on, it is going to be increasingly difficult to catch 
him, for in Toronto, within the last month, all cases involving men in relation 
to women have been taken out of the hands of the women’s police court and 
will be tried as general cases. This move, although it does not end, consider- 
ably halts and cripples one of the most effective experiments in morality- 
enforcement which the country has known. Social workers are agreed that the 
purveyors of vice more greatly fear coming before Toronto’s woman police 
magistrate, than facing a month of ordinary sessions. 

But to return to Grace and Dorothy. Their indeterminate sentence at the 
Reformatory is not a punitive but an almost purely expedient measure. The 
reformatory, dread, antisocial institution though it may be considered, is in 
reality their only refuge. Here, at least, they will be safe. Had their offence 
been more serious they would in all probability have been sentenced to the 
penitentiary. Then, perhaps, more than one Johnny K........ would have been 
hot on their trail. Perhaps pictures would have appeared in the papers, with 
their names, sentence and prison given in full detail. Many are the fair promises 
and guileful proposals made by men of Johnny’s type to the girl who has 
once come athwart the law. He knows her for fair game; she is already in 
the net. He considers her already pledged to the life he offers her; he knows 
her bitterness against the law and authority, and after a campaign of un- 
believably obvious enticement, will be waiting for her when she regains her 
freedom. 

Here again is one of the advantages of the indeterminate sentence. It 
gives no clue as to the girl’s probable time of release. The damage done by 
newspaper publicity in morality cases cannot be overestimated. One of the 
greatest arguments used in bringing into being the Toronto Women’s Police 
Court was the established fact that women brought into the publicity of the 
general court were noted and trailed by men who came to court for no other 
purpose. The privacy of the women’s court has helped to overcome this to a 
great extent, but reports of sentences in the papers still furnish information 
utilized by men in locating girls for immoral traffic. 


ET choicer material is often found with much less effort. Consider this 

method, quashed within the past week by city detectives anda representative 
of a large Canadian metropolitan paper. An item was noticed in the classified 
advertising section for ‘‘chorus girls—previous experience unnecessary.”” An 
address in a poor part of the city was given, with instructions to call for a 
personal interview during some part of the evening. The possibilities of the 
case interested the city editor, who made arrangements with several detectives 
and a woman member of his staff to do a little investigating. Accordingly, at 
the appointed time the young woman entered the house whose number had 
been given. The detectives waited outside, instructing her in case of any 
trouble, to throw out an apple which she had secreted in her pocket. Within 
she found a very prepossessing mulatto who greeted her with great interest. 
In the room, already seated and beaming with enthusiasm, were three or four 
very pretty young girls, obviously green as the grass in the country districts 
from which they came. 

Did they know how to dance? No? Well, that was immaterial; they 
would be trained. Could they sing? No? It really made very little difference. 
Had they any particular ties that would keep them at home? If so, this 
might prevent them from traveling through Canada, eventually to New York 
and finally to Europe. Round-eyed the prospective chorus drank in this 
romantic potion. New York! Europe! 

In this case, the incident ended more happily than might hundreds of 
others. The detectives entered the supposed booking-agency, where a number 
of girls were already “‘in training,”’ and although the law could not technically 
charge these promoters with an offence warranting arrest, it succeeded in 
sending the girls home to their parents. In almost every case they were 
country or very small town girls. 

The bogus advertisement is one of the most fruitful means of securing the 
“green” girl for immoral purposes. Promises of ‘‘pay while learning’ have 
brought countless girls from farms and villages to mingle in the vice and 
crime which is the undercurrent of any sizable city, and women as well as 
men act as procurers for this type of prey. Though one may look upon it as 
a difficult task to hold a girl to a life of vice against (Continued on page 58) 
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oT THE general public the missing girl is in the headlines to-day, lost 
sight of to-morrow,” says Sergeant Rhoda J. Milliken in The Policewomen's 
International Bulletin. ‘“To the social worker in every field and the police in 
particular, she with her brother, the missing boy, is an ever-present symbol 
of an apparently inexhaustible supply of recruits to the field of vice and crime. 
It has been stated and repeated year by year that there are some 65,000 girls 
who annually are completely lost in the United States. That figure is un- 
doubtedly arrived at on a basis of girls reported missing. Police and proba- 
tion officials could add hundreds at least to this figure of girls who are never 
officially reported missing by their families or their communities, but who, 
sometimes, years after their disappearance from home, turn up in the person 
of some wreck of humanity for whom little can be done.” 

There are not many “headline” cases of missing girls in Canada—nor have 
we any national figures on cases reported by families and communities. We 
have not a national system of exchange of case records, as practised across 
the border, which automatically places a description of the missing girl on file 
in police headquarters the country over, and sets machinery working which 
may be the cause of finding among the backwaters of San Francisco, a lost 
sheep from Kansas City. Unless there is some suspicion on the part of relatives 
that a girl may be heading in a certain direction, no routine investigation other 
than that of a local character is made. Of course, in the case of girls from rural 
communities, the authorities of neighboring cities are notified, but this is as 
far as liaison work is carried out automatically, without some special clue as 
to the girl’s whereabouts. 

But it is not with the girl who is spectacularly ‘‘missing” or for whom 
the countryside searches, that we are so greatly concerned. It is that vast 
army of restless, seeking and pathetically unprovided-for youth that looks to 
life for a little color, a little glamor, a little romance, and which, by reason of 
its very eagerness and freedom from worldly wisdom—normally the most 
lovable essences of youth—is the greater victim of calculation and the lure of 
the tawdry gaiety which cloaks vice. It is from the ranks of these that the 
most common cases of the “‘missing’’ are to be found in Canada. Of these we 
do know; the reformatories are files of their case histories. They tell the story 
which gives us some clue as to conditions which foster the very existence of 
“missing’’ women, and the causes behind everyday ‘‘disappearances.” 

The girl of sixteen in the average comfortable Canadian home is beginning 
to have her first pretty clothes, her first parties, even her first beaux. Ina 
well-regulated world, she goes to other houses, dances, the theatre, and finds 
the normal outlets of an adolescent human being. She is probably a little 
flighty. very susceptible to flattery, prone to regard “‘men” with a flutter. 
Even in her well-guarded life, sex is beginning to play its well-known rGle. 
With the background of home, protecting parents and a place in decent 
society behind her, it will probably take its normal and respectable course in 
an early engagement and marriage. 

Take the girl of sixteen in the typical poor home of the city. Here, very 
likely, will exist one of two atmospheres—the one, produced by that essentially 
protective characteristic of many of the poor— a respectability so grim, brutal 
and unreasoning as to defeat its own purpose; or, on the other hand, a laxity 
so gross as to be a forcing ground for every seed of irregularity which comes 
within its compass. And here we find the same adolescent girl—a little flighty, 
very susceptible to flattery, prone to regard ‘“‘men” with a flutter. In the 
first case, her attempts at fraternizing with the opposite sex probably will be 
forbidden; her natural desire for dainty things regarded as a sure indication of 
looseness. Her home, if it were presentable, would be an impossible place in 
which to receive callers. To her, respectability represents all harshness, al} 
denial of natural instincts. Home is a place to be avoided if one is to live or 
have fun. 

In the second case, the girl has probably been surrounded from childhood 
with obscenity, has witnessed the chronic and accepted disrespect of man to 
woman, has had sex flung in her face from the time she was a child, by man 
and boy. A little flattery and seeming chivalry means even more to her than 
to the girl from the “‘respectable’”’ home. However tawdry what she is offered 
may be, it will seem better in her sight than squalor. Freedom from association 
with the filth of others, a little privacy and a little quiet will seem good things. 
A girl is neither a mental defective nor one deaf to decency because she is 
attracted by petty promises of luxury or the lure of supposed freedom. It is 
the law of nature that all young things strike out for themselves. It is only 
when the home-nest is abhorrent that an early departure is so dangerous. 


AKE the actual case of Dorothy and Grace in Toronto. They went to the 
movies. Their parents told them that if they ever went again they would 
thrash them. So Johnny K....., whom they met at a dance hall, suggested 
that they take a room downtown where they could go to the movies all they 
chose. He would gladly provide it for them. Johnny lived with them both, 
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thon uncanny look in his eyes. Nor his red-headed divil 
av a nevvy, either. Yesterday I saw the boy set his two 
elbows on the gate and stare at the house for half an hour 
like a clift macallion. If it wasn’t that me petticoat was 
out dryin’ on the sumach bush I’d ha’ gone down and laid 
me tongue to him.” 

Rosie opened her mouth to say something more, and then 
turned away to hide a grimace of impatience. “It’s time 
I went to fetch in the cow, mother,” she remarked, taking 
down her shawl from its peg and draping it over her hair. 

“Please the saints, she wasn’t near the trail where 
McTavish could set his eye on her, the cratur,” Kate 
muttered; and the girl’s annoyance melted in merry laughter 
at the utter futility of argument. 

Kate was compounded of superstition and self-importance; 
the one persuaded her that the old Highlander practised 
black magic, the other that his claims to supernatural 
power were counterfeit, and she was blind to any incon- 
sistency. After all, it was not more incongruous than the 
peopling of a clearing in the Canadian backwoods with 
strictly Irish leprechauns and clurichauns, which had been 
Kate’s constant habit for half a lifetime. 

Meanwhile, the object of her jealous wrath was waiting 
at the little post-office-general-store for the stage to arrive 
from Toronto. He could not understand his nephew's 
periodic desire to visit the town. Why, old Malcolm’s 
chief reason for moving to Pallas had been the announce- 
ment of plans for a highroad alongside of his previous farm, 
which had been ten miles from a neighbor when he first 
hewed it out of the bush thirty-years before. The love of 
solitude, originating in his Hebridean boyhood and fostered 
by his long years of single-handed conflict with the wilder- 
ness, had come to be identified with the visions and pre- 
monitions which usurped a larger and larger share of his 
consciousness. It was two years now since the news of the 
projected highroad brought to a crisis his vague dismay at 
the steady encroachment of civilization; and only a month 
later, his sister had appeared to him one night with the 
information that she had just died in her distant Benbecula 
home, and that it was his solemn duty to care for her 
orphaned son. 

Thus coerced, he resolutely smashed the habit of years, 
unearthed from a cedar chest the now antiquated garments 
which he had brought from home as a best suit in his 
reckless youth, and journeyed the forty miles to Toronto, 
which had been York when he first made its acquaintance. 
Seeking a McTavish of financial proclivities, he arranged to 
exchange his property for a larger and less cultivated 
acreage in the remoter settlement of Pallas. Here he was 
established by the time the young orphaned Ewen arrived 
to share his cabin and his work. 

The fact that the population was preponderantly Irish 
seemed to Malcolm a further guarantee of seclusion. To 
intensify his isolation he never went among his neighbors 
without donning the kilt which his nephew had brought for 
him, the price and specifications having been sent to Ewen 
along with his passage money. To his surprise, however, 
most of the Irish settlers refused to be alienated. Ewen 
proved to be essentially friendly, and they liked the sturdy 
shy youth; the uncle’s eccentricities evoked only amicable 
amusement. Before long, when the rumor of old Malcolm’s 
second sight got abroad, their friendliness deepened into 
awed respect. 

Though he never would have admitted it even to himself, 
Malcolm began to enjoy his new importance. His natural 
dignity never showed to better advantage than when some 
anxious farmer came to ask his advice about preparations 
for next winter, or when a bashful girl blushingly sought 
interpretation of her dreams. Without unbending to the 
point of accepting any of the cordial invitations to visit the 
neighbors in their homes, he undeniably felt gratified when 
they came to him, and grew morose if several days passed 
without a call. Moreover, he did not forbid Ewen to go 
visiting, and it seemed to him that the lad’s evenings were a 
veritable riot of social activity. To believe that anyone 
could enjoy such indulgence taxed his credulity to the 
limit; so Ewen’s occasional trips to town, for no reason 
except that he wanted to see what was going on in the 
world, left the old man simply stupefied. 

He ruminated helplessly over the mystery until the coach 
rattled along and Ewen clambered out. As usual, he had 
brought various packages—this was why the old man came 
to meet him. After a laconic greeting they silently divided 
the parcels and started for home. 

“Any news?” Ewen asked after a while. It was odd that 
the returned traveller should be asking news from the 
cautious recluse; but he knew that Malcolm would never 
condescend to show any’ curiosity about what he had 
observed on his trip. 

“Ten eggs. Sawed up the three birches. Collie killed a 
rabbit.” 

“Good.” 

After an interval Malcolm spoke again. 
Lafferty wass cursing me again as I came down.” 

Ewen had stopped abruptly at the mention of the name. 
“What had you been doing to her?” he asked somewhat 
sharply. 

“Nothing whateffer. She came out at me like a fury 
forbidding me to walk on the trail.” 


“Mistress 


“There must be some misunderstanding. 
to her cabin and ask her to explain.” 

“No, no, I forbid you!” declared Malcolm violently. “I 
wouldn’t set foot on her land for a thousand dollars, or let 
you either.” 

“Why, what in the world could an old woman do to us?” 

“Ah, there are things you don’t understand, Ewen. 
Your father wass an Inverness man, and so you'll never see 
what the McTavishes can see.’”’ 

Ewen recognized the symptoms of a visionary interlude. 
Anxious for the safety of his parcels, he tried to humor the 
seer. “Oh, you mean that she would afflict us with some 
mischief through those Irish fairies that she claims to have 
such swarms of?” 

The remark was unquestionably successful in recalling 
Malcolm from his approaching trance. ‘She hass no such 
power. How could her imaginary imps be off any avail 
against an honest, right-living man? There iss no sense 
in it.” 

“Then do you just want us to do nothing and let her 
insult you whenever the crazy fit seizes her?” 

“What? A raving Irishwoman insult a McTavish of the 
Isles? Never. I will haf my revenge. As soon as yon 
black cat wi’ the lacking ear comes wawling around our 
hoose, I’ll put a silver bullett in it. And then I’d like to 
see how Mistress Lafferty feels, and whether all her powers 
will cure her.” 

“Why, uncle, what do you mean? Are you suggesting 
that old Kate is a witch?” 

“I am not suggesting anything. But if you could efer 
see under the hair on the richt side off her head, I wager you 
wouldna find much trace off any ear.” 

“What an absurd notion!” Ewen burst out angrily. 
Then, remembering the old man’s pride and obstinacy 
which throve on opposition, he compelled himself to smile 
and continue, ‘Well, if you have rested long enough, let us 
go on or we winna be home afore dark.” 

Stung by the insinuation that he needed any rest, and 
perhaps disturbed by the thought of being out on the trail 
after nightfall, Malcolm grimly squared his shoulders and 
marched onward. As they passed the Lafferty property, 
he watched the cabin with an eye of hatred and a disposition 
to glance hastily behind him, which revealed that his hate 
was the particularly virulent sort rooted in fear. Ewen 
looked at the cabin with equal intensity, but no sign of 
activity greeted their eyes. After turning the next bend 
of the trail they both almost audibly sighed, perhaps for 
different reasons. 


I‘ll go up 


EANWHILE, Rose had found the cow, milked her, 
and settled her for the night. With particular 
diligence she attended to the household duties, not calling 
on her mother for any help. For supper she fried some 
bacon which Kate supremely loved. As a result, the old 
woman was in a blissful greasy reverie, from time 
to time crooning to herself, or rather to the fairy 
beings which she saw around her. 
“This is your happy time, ye wee darlin’s, 
when the stars are just glimmerin’ out an’ the 
crowpies are still collo- 
guin’ in their nests. Sure, 
I can hear ye cleecherin’ 
all round the doorstep. 


“You had to kiss me and look as if you loved me. 
call lies and hard work!” 


“Does this look like it?”’ he responded, repeating the manoeuvre. 
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Ah, there’s the first av ye! I seen ye goin’ into the bucket: 
Come out av it, ye wee rapscallion, an’ quet bobbin’ yer 
red cap at me.” 

Rose mildly interrupted the apostrophe. ‘‘Sarah-Ann 
and Barney said they would come round the night an’ 
convoy me to the dance at Havlin’s.” 

Too placid to be her customary inquisitive and domineer- 
ing self, Kate merely remarked: “Are they now? And 
what call have ye to be gallivantin’ off an’ leavin’ your poor 
oul’ mother her lone? Are ye schemin’ to make Parney 
thinks he wants to court you, scrawny an’ all as ye a>, by 
goin’ about wid him an’ his fat sister?” 

Rose ignored both the reference to courting and the ins: It 
to her appearance. ‘You won’t be lonely, mother. Your 
wee friends will sing to ye, and whisper ye all the neighbors 
secrets a dale truer than I’ll hear them at the dance.” 

“Troth, aye. An’ they’ll bring me word of all ye do 
while you’re there, so be sure ye behave yourself.” 

Delighted to have escaped without an argument, Rosie 
changed her dress and fluffed her hair. When the brother 
and sister McGonnigle called for her, they treated Kate 
with respect, a vestige of suppressed mirth being more than 
offset by a very real awe. Many of the settlers might make 
game of Kate the Broth behind her back, but the sight of 
her actually communing with her fairy friends was enough 
to stir the ancestral superstition in the hardiest. 

At the Havlin’s barn a noisy crowd was gathering, and 
soon after Rosie and her friends arrived the scraping of old 
Jimmie Brazil’s fiddle and the stamping of many feet and 
clapping of many hands were rousing the adjacent fowls 
and pigs to sleepy protest. Rosie danced once in an 
absent-minded sort of way with her escort, refused his 
second request with her eyes on the door, and a few minutes 
later succumbed in a single moment to a flush which 
rivalled those being acquired gradually by the other girls 
through the heat and effort of strenuous dancing. Had 
they not been too fully occupied to observe her, they might 
have connected her discomposure with the apparition of a 
shaggy red head among the knot of loungers in the doorway. 

Various people hailed Ewen with hereditary witticisms or 
questions about the news from the city, and he answered 
cheerily; but nothing deflected him from a steady un- 
obtrusive progress toward Rose Lafferty’s corner. By the 
time he reached her side, the blush was fully under control, 
and she looked up at him merrily. “It’s a wonder 


(Continued on 
page 69) 
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‘“*The curse ao 
Cromwell on ye, ye 
ould kilt-waggin’ 
spalpeen! May the 
midges put poison 
in your knee-joints 
and the rats eat the 
oatmeal for your 
stir-about!”’ 


SECOND SIGHT FIRST 


Being a Canadian version of the breath of the Ould Sod 


+ curse av Cromwell on ye, ye ould kilt-waggin’ 
spalpeen! May the midges put poison in your knee-joints 
and the rats eat the oatmeal for your stir-about!” 

“Whatt iss troubling you now, Mistress Lafferty? Whatt 
har-rm can I be doing to call your filthy Irish curses upon 
me?” 

“Och, may the holy saints stuff their lugs agin’ ye! 
What harm, is it? Sure, haven’t I tould ye a score of times 
I won’t have ye walkin’ past me hin-house, and dishturbin’ 
the craturs?” 

“T am not on your land, and you haf no right to stop me, 
Kate the Broth. Would ye haf me go three miles through 
the boosh, to get out off my own farm, when eferybody hass 
used this trail for twenty years, they tell me?” 

“It was dacint Christians that used it till ye came landin’ 
in wid your wild highlan’ notions, Malcolm McTavish. 
Let me just tell ye this: I’m goin’ over to Micky Havlin’s 
the morra to borry the loan of his bulldog, an’ the next 
time ye set foot on that trail, I’ll loose him on ye. It’s then 





By LIONEL STEVENSON 


ye’ll be wishin’ ye wore respectible homespun breeches.”’ 

“Aye, your stinking Irish tweeds are stiff enough to gif 
any dog the toothache. But listen to me, Kate the Broth, 
as they call you,” the old Highlander shook his stick 
furiously; “iff that hellish one-eared black cat of yourss 
ever shows itself on my land again, I’m ready to put a 
bullet in it. And I’ll get a silver bullet, if the other fails 
me.” 

Muttering savagely in Gaelic, he plodded down the trail, 
and Kate in equal dudgeon stumped into her cabin, pushing 
back the strands of hair that had fallen over her flushed 
wrinkled face. A dark girl, turning from the window 
whence she had been anxiously watching the encounter, 
addressed her with a mixture of annoyance and hesitation. 

“I wish, mother—” 

“‘What do ye wish, acushla?”’ 

“I wish ye’d not be always fightin’ with poor ould Mr. 
McTavish.” 


“Poor ould dhirty omadhaun! Am I the mother of a 


fool, hiven help me? Do I want to have him puttin’sthe 
Evil Eye on me bit of gyarden, and me hins and ducks? 
Didn’t the ould ghander die the very day afther thon 
McTavish looked over the fince at him?” 

“‘But, mother, you always say he is an impostor when he 
claims to have the second sight. Only this morning you 
said he had no more the gift av seeing than Flaherty’s 
goat.” 

**A’ coorse he hasn’t. He’s just lettin’ on to be such a 
wonder so that the paple will be gapin’ at him and askin’ 
him questions.” She shook her fist toward the now 
deserted trail to the settlement, and added bitterly, ‘‘Afther 
these twinty years that I’ve been the only wise woman in 
three parishes, to have a hairy ould pretinder come to the 
very nixt farm an’ brag about his omens and his prophecies 
Big hathen lies, every word av it.” 

“Then, if it’s all pretence and lies about his powers, you 
needn’t be afraid he’ll put the Evil Eye on us.” 

“Let him not come glowerin’ over me fince, anyway, wi’ 
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without difficulty and much effort. Campaigns of in- 
struction have been carried on year after year in every 
province by lectures, publications, the farm press and 
carcass demonstrations. Breeding stock of improved types 
has been widely distributed and valuable prizes given for 
show ring contests in individual and car-load entries. The 
methods of the most successful Danish and Irish hog- 
raisers and curers were investigated by a Canadian Com- 
mission and their findings made known to the farmers in 
this country. The packers, too, in their own interests have 
been diligent in meeting the requirements of the most 
discriminating markets in the selection of the hogs for the 
best trade, the curing and finishing of the sides and in 
classifying the grades put out. Then came the official 
grading of market hogs and the ten per cent. advantage in 
price that was paid for the hogs classed as ‘“‘Select.”” This 
price differential, since reduced to fifty cents per hundred, 
or one-half cent a pound, has put producers keenly on their 
mettle, and for the past few years the proportion of long, 
smooth. evenly fleshed types has been steadily and rapidly 
increasing. With this improvement in the raw material 
and the more careful curing of the meat, it has become an 
easy matter for the mistress of the household to order with 
assurance a brand of bacon or ham of the highest quality. 

A fine tribute to the quality of Canadian bacon was 
recently paid by Mr. W. A. Wilson, Canadian Agricultural 
Products Representative in Great Britain, who in a public 
address said: 


“I can state without qualification that for type of side 
that cuts out profitably to the wholesaler and retailer, 
neatness of trim, bright color, uniformity and mildness of 
cure, and appealing flavor, there is ample evidence from 
dealers in the best market areas, where the most critical 
customers are served, that it is comparable with the best.” 


Canadian Beef 


EEF in one form or other is a food familiar to all classes 

of Canadians. Of this meat there is used by people of 
the Dominion about seventy pounds per man, woman and 
child in the course of a year. While reforms have been 
made in the marketing methods of other classes of food of 
animal origin, beef continues to reach the trade as it has 
done for very many years. For too long, perhaps, the 
export trade has been the 
chief incentive to the cattle- 
raisers to finish properly their 
bullocks. Except for the 
trade at the Christmas and 
Easter seasons when well- 
fattened beef is in demand, 
the great bulk of the cattle 
that pass through the stock 
yards for the domestic trade 
has been, and continues to be, 
little if any better than half 
fat. That is to say, the 
stock leaves the 
farms from the 
pastures or 
barns without 
having been put 
through a finish- 
ing period in 
which grain has 
formed a 
reasonable pro- 
portion of the 
ration. As a 
consequence of 
this general 
practice, most of 
the beef offered 
for sale in the 
meat store is of 
poorer quality 
than is avail- 
able to the 
people of Eng- 
land and Wales 
who are credited 
with a consump- 
tion of about 
112 pounds per 
personina 
twelve-month 
period. The rela- 
tively low con- 
sumption of 
beef in Canada, 
due, it is be- 
lieved, to the 
poor quality of 
the available 
supply, has been 
recognized by 
the authorities 
at Ottawa who 
have linked up 
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cases of inspected meats; 
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class meat stores; at right, 
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with provincial officials, cattle-breeders’ Organizations and 
market operators in an effort to tackle the problem of 
developing a policy of general improvement in the domestic 


beef supply which amounts to about eighty-five per cent. of 
the beef trade. Asa preliminary step there was organized a 
representative committee who, after due consideration and 
study. reported the lack of a uniform and continuous supply 
of good commercial beef cattle. Too many of them, the 
committee found, lacked the breeding that is necessary for a 
good type of market animal, and coupled with this, a lack 
of finish that is essential to a good quality product. Before 
entering upon the formation of a corrective policy the 
committee known as “The Better Beef Committee’ inter- 
viewed producers, market and abattoir operators, retail 
merchants and consumers covering a wide field in many 
parts of the Dominion. The views and opinions of the 
consumers are brought out in the following extract from 
the report of the committee: 


“From the contacts which it was possible to make, it 
would seem that the average consumer knows very little 
about meat, its quality, the various cuts, or many of the 
important matters which must be taken into consideration 
when purchasing meat. This lack of consumer-knowledge 
renders housewives peculiarly susceptible to unwitting 
purchases of meats and meat-products of inferior quality. 
The better informed classes of consumers admit that they 
experience great difficulty in satisfying themselves or their 
families with their beef purchases and would welcome any 
system of grading or branding which would assist them in 
this respect. The importance of this demand is un- 
questioned. The reaction of the bulk of consumers to a 
policy of grading and branding is that it would provide 
them with some degree of assurance in regard to the quality 
of their purchase, concerning which they admit frequent 
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disappointment. Others, with a broad vision of the 
industry as a whole and its needs, claim that a grading 
and branding policy would afford a definite measure of 
consumer demand which would be of the highest impor- 
tance to producers of beef and also to distributors of this 
product.” 


Grading and Branding 


| Be principle of grading and branding foods is not a 
new one and is generally believed in and practised under 
the modern system of merchandizing. The Committee has 
presented to the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture an, 
outlined method that may be used as a basis of grading and 
branding beef. These recommendations are: 

1. That any firm or organization slaughtering beef under 
Dominion government inspection may establish brands for 
beef that shall be applied to two qualities. 

2. That a system of branding shall be adopted that shall, 
adequately identify all the main cuts of the carcass. 

3. That in order to give a common and uniform identi- 
fication to similar qualities of beef, that all first brands shall, 
be in one color of ink and all second brands in another color. 

4. That official grades of beef shall be established by the. 
Dominion government. That these grades shall for the 
present be confined to two top qualities to be known as 
“choice” and ‘“‘good.” 

5. That any person, firm or corporation electing to brand 
beef shall register such brands. with the Department, at the 
same time registering specifications for such brands, which 
specifications shall conform to the general specifications ag. 
laid down by the Department for that particular quality 
of beef. 

These recommendations have received the approval of the 
Honorable Mr. Motherwell, who stated that a workable 
policy would be prepared in detail to be administered by the. 
Live Stock Commissioner under the Live Stock and Live 
Stock Products Act. As was done in the case of eggs and 
dairy produce, the grading of beef will be commenced and 
operated for some time on a voluntary basis, according toa 
regulations and specifications to be prepared and published 
in the Canada Gazette. 

Mutton and Lamb. 


Of the various meats used on the family table, mutton, 
but more particularly lamb, 
is believed by the dietitians 
and medical authorities to be. 
the most healthful. Fortu- 
nately, the flesh of the clean 
living sheep is steadily grow- 
ing in favor. In the past, 
mutton or lamb was seldom 
or never used, and in many 
homes only as a change or on 
rare occasions. The con- 
sumption per head of popula- 
tion is still less than seven, 
pounds a year— 
surely an astound- 
ing circumstance. 
The Motherland, 
Australia, and New. 
Zealand use from 
six to eight timea 
this quantity per 
person. And yet 
no country raisea 
finer sheep than 
Canada. Of the 
breeds, the Downs, 
the best favored for 
their flesh most 
generally permeate 
the flocks of the 
country. It would 
seem that mutton 
formerly had not 
received the atten- 
tion it deserved 
either by the flock- 
master or the pur- 
veyors of flesh 
foods. The stock 
was for too long 
marketed without 
due regard to the 
class of carcass it 
would yield. Un- 
like other classes of 
stock, ram and 
wether lambs sold 
on even terms and, 
in consequence, 
much of the lamh 
sold lacked the 
delicacy of flavor 
common to English, 
(Continued on page 
63) 
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Fine, well fattened lamb is now available in the Canadian market. 


The flesh from such carcasses carries the desirable 


”* or admixture of fat 


‘*marbling, 


and lean that is always appreciated by those accustomed to good living. 


MEATS for CANADIAN HOMES 


How the government regulates the quality of meat and conditions 


under which it is prepared inal marketed 


a the efforts and teachings of 
certain diet reformers to encourage a restriction in the use 
of flesh foods, meats from farm animals continue to hold a 
central place in the daily meals in the homes of this country. 
Habit and taste are not alone responsible for the prominent 
place that meat occupies in the home. Experience has the 
support of science in crediting meats with important 

functions in supplying the nourishment needed by 


round of toil and pleasures. 

Situated as we are within the zone midway be- 
tween the Arctic where the Eskimo subsists almost 
wholly on flesh food, and the tropics where fruits and 
other products of Mother Earth furnish the full 
needs of the family table, it is fortunate that we 
have conditions so favorable for the raising of meat— 
producing animals of the highest type. One has 
only to consider the power and influence of the 
British people and the vast quantities of meats that 
are needed to supply their tables, to realize the 
importance that a meat diet may have upon a 
people. We in Canada are of much the same stock; 
we raise the same kinds and breeds of livestock, and 
we raise and use in much the same manner a similar 
class of fodders. Indeed, the finest farm stock 
raised in Canada in no way falls short of the British 
standards. Our exports to the Old Land sell on a 
par, or nearly so, with the home-bred stock that is 
nowhere in the world surpassed for excelle: ce. 
Meat animals from Canadian farms are also wel- 
comed in the United States, and for the past year or 
two the great bulk of our surplus animals have 
found a market in the American republic where the 
strenuous life of the people calls for foods of a highly 
nutritious character. But whether shipped east or 
south, the exported product is not only well bred, 
but highly finished except in such shipments as go forward 
as “feeders,” requiring further fattening before slaughter. 

The tendency of all livestock to degenerate in quality, 
unless kept up to standard by good breeding and careful 
handling, has been so frequently and so clearly demonstrated 
as to lead the agricultural colleges and the departments of 
governments charged with stock improvement to be con- 
stantly on the alert to encourage the adoption of the better 
methods of breeding and feeding. The perpetuation of 
only the best types is given a constant urge, and both 
adults and young people are instructed at stock shows, 
within class-rooms, and at stock-yards, in the principles of 


man and re-fuelling his jaded energies in his daily aaa 
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Canadian boys and girls showing their own beef cattle. 
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stock-judging, in order that they may be able to dis- 
criminate between the individuals within their own herds 
and flocks and such offerings as may come before them for 
the filling of their stalls and pens for feeding or breeding. 

In all this work, none has given more encouraging results 





Our Canadian Food Series 


This article, the second in a series on 
Canadian foodstuffs, is intended to give 
the housekeeper an inside knowledge of 
the grades, types and quality of meat 
available in the usual way through the 
butcher, or in processed form. The 
government stamps, here shown, will be 
recognizable on carcasses hanging in the 
shops, or on packages and containers of 
meat and meat products offered for sale. 
They have a specific meaning, the learn- 
ing of which will give our women shop- 
pers a distinct advantage. 





than the operation of boys’ and girls’ calf, swine and sheep 
clubs that are engaging the attention of livestock promoters 
in every province. Inspired by the spirit of contest with 
the prospect of personal gain in actual dollars, and often in 
shares in the home farm, thousands of the sons and 
daughters of farmers have so thoroughly mastered the 
subject of breeding and feeding as to develop an efficiency 
sometimes quite beyond that of their parents. Not only in 
the judging classes and show rings have the teen-age girls 
and boys demonstrated their accurate knowledge of the 
points of excellence of all classes of stock, but in many cases 
the calves, pigs, and sheep reared by their own hands have 
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won awards in competitions open to all exhibitors. The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club work is widespread over Canada and 
is a hopeful factor in stock improvement in almost every 
county and district. 

It has often been regretted that so large a proportion of 
the livestock, particularly of the cattle that reach the 
public stock yards, is so poorly fitted for the meat 
trade. Well bred it may be in many instances, but 
lacking that finish necessary to make a first grade of 
meat. There is ground for hope that the farmers of 
future years, who are now being trained in the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs, will realize the wisdom and profit 
of producing only the finest types of meat animals 
properly finished to provide beef, veal, pork and 
lamb of the highest excellence. 

Including children, the aged and the vegetarians, 
the people of Canada consume annually per head 
almost 160 pounds of meat, besides poultry and fish. 
This is some forty pounds more than the per capita 
quantities consumed in the United Kingdom, but 
less than the rate of consumption in Australia and 
New Zealand, and about the same as that of the 
United States. 


Pork and Bacon 


OG meats are evidently most popular in the 
Canadian household, for of these we use a 
little more than eighty-one pounds per head. The 
great improvement that has been made in Canadian 
bacon is encouraging a more general use of bacon at 
the breakfast table. Not only has the type of the 
Canadian hog been changed to conform with the 
demands of the British market and the discriminat- 
ing buyers in this country, but the curing-house 
practices have been so far improved as to bring our 
bacon quite up to the standard of the Danish and Irish 
products for which the British buyer pays the highest price. 
The thick fat hog of a generation ago is no longer profitable 
to raise, because no one wants heavy pork while there is 
available the leaner well-striped breakfast bacon. cut from 
the lower portion of the side, and the Windsor cut, sliced 
from the loin and ribs yielded by the upper half of the cured 
side. Then there are the mild cured hams from the well- 
finished hog six to eight months old, than which there is no 
more palatable product in the range of household meats. 
The type of hog from which the finest grades of breakfast 
bacon, roasts and hams are produced, have not been evolved 
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In training young farmers in the proper husbandry of stock, higher meat standards are ensured. 
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The architectural design of this house is based on the late 18th and early 19th century work in old 


Upper Canada. 


A HOUSE INSPIRED BY CANADIAN TRADITION 
Messrs. Mathers & Haldenby, Registered Architects 


SECOND Floor PLAN 


An upstairs study, which might easily be converted 
into a second master bedroom, is a feature of the 
‘ second floor plan. The space over the dining 

alcove is utilized as a verandah. 





HE general scale of window- and door-openings in 

this house, the projection and profile of the eaves; 

the pitch of the roof with its tight verges at the 
gable ends and lack of dormer windows, recall those 
gracious and generously-planned houses of the early 
settlers in Eastern Canada. 

The exterior walls are built of Owen Sound limestone, 
laid in random rubble style with the joints roughly pointed 
as the wall was laid, there being no attempt made to 
accentuate or define the individual stone. This had pro- 
duced a wall with a delicate and charming harmony of 
color, which is emphasized by the buff-colored woodwork 
and light weathered green shutters. 

The house is perched on a high bank with the garage 
opening directly from the basement to the street level and 
the living room above, extending across the whole front. 

The living room, which is reached by a short flight of 
steps down from the stair hall, is of unusual dimensions 
in a house of this size. It is lighted by five large windows 
on the south and west walls and has a simple stone fireplace 
on the east wall. The dining room consists of a large 
alcove off the living room, opening through large doors to 
the garden on the north. The walls and ceiling are plain 
gray stucco plaster with no cornice or moulding of any 
kind at the ceiling. 

The hardware throughout the house is of wrought iron, 
contrasting pleasingly with warm gray woodwork and 
doors. 


An interesting and extremely modern feature of this 

ground floor plan ts the large living room, extending 

the entire length of the house, supplemented by a 
dining alcove. 






VERANDA 






LIVING ROOM 
23-0" x 36-0" 





GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
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Spring P lanting s 
Completes the ¥ i i; 
New Garden | 


By 
LAURA E. ALLEN 





West 





the delightful task of converting into a 

garden the 50 x 200-foot area surrounding 
their honeymoon home. The plan shows the 
garden design and the figures indicate the plant- 
ing accomplished or decided upon. 

Spring planting is now in question. To begin 
with 44, (hollyhock and dahlia along house 
foundation on north side); hollyhocks are very 
easily grown from seed, but the Grants have 
decided to buy plants in order to ensure an early 
display in this conspicuous border. The double 
variety in dark red, pure white, yellow, purple 
and salmon will alternate with dahlias—in- 
sulinde (deep orange), sunset (burnt amber), 
Mrs. Potter Palmer (purple), amun ra (copper 
and gold), Maria Houtman (golden yellow). 
White alyssum (annual) will be used for an edge 
along the concrete. 

The border across the front of the house, as 
well as B on the south side, is already equipped 
with spring flowering bulbs and shrubs. To 
provide summer and autumn bloom, perennial 
phlox will be planted among the shrubs with 
due care for the bulbs which are marked by low 
stakes. Varieties selected are: 


i AST autumn Hugh and Olive Grant began 


Ss 


‘BERRY CAN 


BLACK 


Jules Sandeau 20inches July-August 
Thor 40 o “e oe 
Brilliant oo * " a 

Nana Coerulea 16 “ . 7 

Dalila a: August 
Rijnstroom 48 “ August-September 
Goliath > * " 7 
Viking =” September 


eLitac HEDGE 


Tuberous-rooted begonias, planted the last 
week of May or later, will form a beautiful edge 
for A, while salvia plants (annual) will make a 
late-blooming edge for B, 

As 31, 32, 33 will eventually form a thick 
screen, it is best to plant only a carpet for the 
area C, although for a year or two, nicotiana 
can find a place among the shrubs and bulbs. 
Aubrietia in colors, arabis in white, and alyssum 
saxatile compactum, yellow, will make a gay 
carpet, especially in the spring. These are 
perennial plants. 

Only one shrub is marked for spring planting, 
29, the beautiful Rose of Sharon, which blooms 
from August to October in double white and 
double pink, in the west border D. Here all the 
available space not already occupied by the 
bulbs, vines and shrubs, will be planted with 
summer-flowering bulbs: amaryllis, giant sum- 
mer hyacinth, tuberoses, montbretia, tigridea. 
The summer-flowering oxalis planted three inches 
apart will furnish an attractive edge the entire 
season. 

The roses, already ordered, will arrive about 
the middle of April, and will be heeled in for a 
week or two to allow them to “plump up” after 
their voyage. Then they will be plunged into a 
, tub of water and carefully set in the beds made 
| ready last fall. 

For 37, potted cannas will be purchased and 
when all danger of frost has passed, remove 
from pots and set a little deeper in the earth at a 
distance of eighteen inches. (Continued on page 80) 
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W ith perenn tals 


coming up> the new 
gardener still has 


some important 


work to do 


1. Sodded strip between cement on driveway. 
HEDGES 
2. Siberian pea shrub—Caragana aborescens. i 
14. Japanese Barberry—Berberis Thunbdergii. 
15. Seven Spirea Van Houttei at foundation wall. j 
16. Lilac (non-spreading) takes place of line j 
fence and forms background for border. i 
CLIMBERS 
. Three Boston ivy. : 
. Jackmanii purple. 
. Two Chinese wisteria. 
. Star Clematis paniculata 
. Two honeysuckle-Lonicera. 
. Two Dutchman’s pipe. 
, 


Onna Oe 


i 
i 
17. Five Virginia creeper on west wire fence. 
18. Six bitter-sweet on north wire fence. 
j SHRUBS 
19. Mock orange 
20. Weigelia Eva Rathke. 
21. Hydrangea paniculata. 
22. Deutzia, Pride of Rochester. 
23. Lilac Charles Joly. 
24. Double flowering plum. 
25. Japanese snowball. 

i 26. Japan quince. 

i 27. Two flowering almond double pink. 
28. Two forsythia. 

i 29. Rose of Sharon. 

j 30. Weigelia Eva Rathke. 

31. Bush honeysuckle-7artarica grandiflora rubra 
32. Mock orange. 
33. Lilac, Alphonse Lavalle. 
; 34. Three summer-flowering hydrangeas: 
i Dwarf shrubs, such as Spirea Anthony 
Waterer, snowberry, Weigelia rosea nana 

j variegata, planted in front of designated 

shrubs around the house. 

35. Perennials and bulbs in border. 36. Pool. 

' 37. Cannas in border dividing lawn from vege- 

i table garden. 

38. Border of iris edged with dwarf iris. 

i 39. Row of Rosy Morn petunias between posts 

i covered with roses. 

j 40. Rockery plants along flagstone walk. 

41. Row of rose campion edged with sweet 

! William along raspberry plantation. 

42. Morning glory and scarlet runner beans on 
garage wall. Gladiolus bulbs for cutting. 
43. Annual larkspur and phlox. 

1 44 44. Hollyhock and dahlia along house foundation. 

| CLIMBING ROSES 
9. Five Paul’s Scarlet on pergola. 

10. Two Dorothy Perkins, trellis on garage wall. 
11. Two Richmond on arch. 

12. Ophelia, Mme. Edouard Herriott, Lady Ash- 
town, Frau Karl Druschki, Flower of Fair- 
field, on cedar posts along grass path. 

13. Lady Gay, Dr. Van Fleet, Tausendschoen. 

TREES 

45. Maple, hard. 

46. Hawthorne, pink. 

47. Purple-leaved Norway maple. 

48. Pear, Bartlett. 

49. Plum, Monarch blue. 

50. Apple, Duchess. 

51. Crab-apple, Hyslop. 

52. Cherry, late Montmorency. 
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hse in the Glasgow School of Art and in Paris, M. P. Macdonald came to 
Canada from Scotland in 1910 and since has taken an active Eart in Canadian 
Art circles. He has mainly devoted himself to the interpretation of the sea in all its 
moods, and has found particular inspiration for his etchings in its graphic aspects. He 
is secretary of the Society of Canadian Painter-Etchers and a member of the Council 


of the Art Gallery of Toronto. 
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Many aspects of the 
geometry of decoration 


centre about this subject 
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This Queen Anne chair looks as 
though it had ‘hunched’ its 
shoulders for the express purpose 
of fitting into the angle where 
wall and window meet. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE CORNERS 


Some suggestions on how to treat the ever present angle 


By ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


Vay appropriately, I must open this article by 
getting myself out of a corner. Quoting from Setting the 


Stage in Small House or Apartment in our August issue, L, 
‘carpenter. Nothing is more charming in the dining room 
particularly at the treatment of corners. Too many people. . 
re much and no more, and in them you will find the 


find myself making the following general statement: “Look 


consider them the apex of a triangle rather than the junction 


between two straight walls at right angles.” 7 : 
0 


Well—I still say, look particularly at the treatment 
corners, and if you can rightly treat them as apexes of 
triangles, do so if you wish; but if you are living in a four- 
square room with four-square furniture, don’t try to force it 
into cater-cornered arrangements. 

For there are ways of rightly treating a corner as the 
apex of a triangle—namely, with other triangles, and a few 
other methods. But so surely as you cannot fit a square 
peg into a round hole, you cannot force an entirely rec- 
tangular piece of furniture either physically or aesthetically 
into an acute angle. 

A corner is an invitation to “build in,” and there are 
many really charming ways in which the angles of a small 
room can be utilized to save space and look attractive as 
well. One, for a bedroom, is the corner dressing-table. 

If the dressing-table is to be a petticoat affair, it is very 
simple. A mere built-in triangular shelf, flounced at front, 
answers the purpose. If the finished product is to be an 
actual piece of furniture, as in the illustration, it 
requires considerably more carpentering. For 
such a design, the drawers must of necessity be 
shallow, for the “square” sides of the dressing- 
table extend back only so far as the two sides of 
the wall-angle permit. From there on, the dresser 
fits into the corner and everything comes to a 
point. 

A desk may be built in exactly the same design, 
by simply omitting the mirror. 

The corner cupboard has long been a delightful 
piece of furniture for the dining room. This, too, 
may be a built-in feature, or at least, a built-to-fit 
feature, for it is well to have all things detachable 
in this world of change. But you may be able to 
pick up some beautiful old pieces of furniture in 
this design. The hanging cupboard of black 
lacquer was an Eighteenth Century favorite, and 
examples of this and other hanging varieties, or 
good reproductions, are not difficult to find. These 
cabinets are closed with solid convex doors that 
curve out comfortably and fill the corner arc-wise. 
They are easily copied, and with modern brushing 
lacquers so brilliant and easy to handle, beautiful 
decorative effects can be obtained in finishing 
them. All the Canadian lacquer companies fur- 
nish literature on special treatments which are 
easily managed by the amateur. Of course, it 
would take a remarkable craftsman to copy 
exactly the old lacquer effects—you cannot hope 
to do this—but you can make a modern inter- 
pretation of the old idea which will be more in 
keeping with the surroundings you can offer. (A 
corner is a good place to make a bid for brilliant 
color). 

Then, there is the standing cupboard, with 
wooden door beneath and glass above, leaded or 
mullioned with latticing of wood. This is a 
beautiful style, particularly dear to the Eighteenth 
Century in general and the Colonial period in 


, 


particular. These, too, can sometimes be picked up 
reasonably, but they are not so easily found as they once 
were. They can, however, be easily copied by a clever 


than one of these glass-face cupboards. They will hold 
rfect place of safe display for your beautiful specimens of 
china and bric-a-bac. 

Another type of standing cupboard which is more reason- 
able to make and equally beautiful, is the “open” variety 
so frequently seen on the New England coast and through 
the Maritime provinces. The cupboard, with shelves en- 
closed behind a door beneath, has much the effect of a little 
booth. Sometimes there will be just the shelf which forms 
the top of this lower part of the cupboard, surmounted by a 
fluted concave top suggesting the inside of a shell. This 
recess is usually brilliantly painted in contrast to the rest. 
Another variety is the same below, with the recess above 
filled with open triangular shelves. These ‘‘booth” cup- 
boards are seldom of fine wood, being painted for the most 
part. Their whole tradition lends itself well to the modern 
setting, for surely in this decade painted furniture has come 
into its own. 

Speaking of corners, can one ever forget the what-not? 
True, it was part of the “‘clutter’’ which afflicted the human 





habitation fifty or seventy-five years ago—but there are 
what-nots that are sufficiently unornamented and simple to 
look well in a modern room. Moreover, the makers of new 
art furniture have been intrigued with the what-not idea to 
such an extent that its modernistic counterpart is to be seen 
in almost every display of the ‘‘new”’ interiors. A what-not 
of severe “‘plainess”’ is also easily carpenter-made. 

Then we come to the what-not’s small relative, the 
hanging wall bracket, which is the commonest of corner 
fixtures now obtainable. They are usually to be had in 
unpainted wood for a few dollars, and may be painted or 
lacquered to suit the purchaser’s taste. The hanging wall 
bracket is really a diminutive Twentieth Century what-not 
and serves its purpose perhaps ‘better, for, hanging high as 
it does, it represents practically all that is ever seen of the 
what-not itself—its upper shelves. 

Corner lighting is a very sensible practice and has been 
much utilized by the modernists. Most of the new art 
lighting is indirect, so that the cone-shaped corner fixture 
which throws its rays upward is a typical and very beautiful 
form. Such fixtures are now commonly obtainable and 
quite easily adjustable. 

Floor lamps are admirable for corners, their whole light 
being thrown into the room and deflected by the two walls 
which converge behind them. Delightful, too, because of 
the background which the walls provide, are 
hanging corner vases for flowers. By the same 
token, pedestals which hold flowers or art objects 
of exceptional beauty, are effective in this position. 


But is a corner, then, only fit for decorative 

furniture? Perish the thought! One expects 
a great deal of comfort from window and radiator 
corners. Little as the pieces of furniture involved 
may suspect it, there are actual characteristics in 
some kinds of chairs, ottomans and even sofas, 
which to the seeking eye are definitely labeled, 
“‘Put me in a corner.” 

Take, for instance, the Queen Anne wing chair 
shown at the beginning of this article. Do you 
notice the design of its back? It looks as though 
it had “hunched” its shoulders for the express 
purpose of fitting into the angle where wall and 
wall, or wall and window meet. 

Then, there is that rather rare but always 
appreciated piece of bedroom furniture, the ‘‘corner 
ottoman.” It is nothing more or less than a 
three-legged, low, cushioned stool, intensely con- 
venient in a small room where incidental chairs 
get in the way. 

But as Jonathan to David, so is the kidney- 
shaped sofa to the average corner! Investigate its 
possibilities. Being small, it is suitable for apart- 
ments or the not very sizable house, and though 
rather a large investment for the ordinary bed- 
room, is excellent if one is planning this room as 
one in which much “‘living” is to be done. 

Truly, if one takes the corners seriously, there 
are many interesting ways of treating them. 


The corner dressing-table. For such a design, the 

drawers must of necessity be shallow, as they 

can extend only so far back as the sides of the 
wall-angle permit. 
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(2, anything be more insipid than poorly cooked fish? 
During Lent fish is eaten by many, at least on Fridays, and 
it is frequently a problem to decide the nicest way to serve 

2 it. Yet fish can be made as appetizing and attractive as any 
other food. 

The sauce which accompanies it is an important part of 
any fish dish. It should always be highly flavored, smooth 
and richly delicious. Cream, a few drops of lemon juice, 
seasoning and a generous amount of butter should go into 
the making of white sauce to be served with fish. The 
addition of lobster or crab meat, chopped shrimps, oysters 
or mushrooms, with strips of pimento or hard cooked egg 
as a garnish, will completely transform an ordinary white 
sauce. 

Boston Sole, or Plaice, Stewed in Cream 


1 Boston sole, medium 1 cupful of small canned 


size, whole mushrooms 
<> 2 teaspoonfuls of flour 14 pint of cream 
14 cupful of milk 1 lemon 
8 shrimps Watercress 
Salt Paprika 


Remove fins from fish, leave on head and tail. wash out 
head thoroughly. Plunge into boiling salted water, cook 
slowly for three minutes. Take out of water, place in pan 
so that fish will lie flat. Pour over the cream and half the 
milk, add pinch of salt. Simmer slowly over low heat till 
fish is cooked. A medium sized Boston sole weighs one 
pound, and will take from ten to twelve minutes simmering. 
The cream must not boil. When fish is done, the flesh will 


Smelts fried 
in deep fat, 
symmetrically 
arranged, 
make a 
luncheon 
menu 
interesting. 
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By SYBIL GAYFORD RHIND 
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This manuscript contains: 


Boston Sole or Plaice Stewed in Cream; Mack- 
erel Stewed in--Sherry;-Whitefish Baked in 
Port Wine; Salmon Scotch Souffle; Turbot with 
Chatney of Shrimp; Turbot a la Creme; Fried 
Cod Steaks with Hot Horseradish Sauce; Cod 
Supreme; Fried Smelts with Oyster Sauce and 
Crab Sauce; Baked Smelts; Baked Curried Fillet 
of Haddock; Indian Curried Cod with Boiled 
Rice; Indian Kedgeree. 
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begin to separate from bone. Place fish on hot dish and put 
in oven while preparing sauce. Mix flour to smooth paste 
with remainder of milk, stir it in to the cream, add mush- 
rooms and half teaspoonful of lemon juice, season with salt 
and paprika, simmer for five minutes, pour over fish. 
Garnish dish with whole, unshelled shrimps, watercress 
and slices of lemon. Serve at once. Fish should come to 
the table extremely hot. 


Mackerel Stewed in Sherry 


1 mackerel, medium size, 4 wineglassfuls of sherry 


whole 3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 teaspoonfuls of flour Stuffed olives 
Salt Cayenne 





ANS) 


Boston sole ox plaice 
stewed in cream, dec- 
orated with unshelled 
shrimps, is an effective 


and tasty Lenten dish. 


Clean and wash fish, remove fins but leave head and tail 
intact. Combine flour and butter, rub to a smooth paste 
over low heat. Add sherry gradually, drop by drop, bring 
to the boil, add seasoning, then put in mackerel. Simmer 
gently until fish is done. Time required, usually fifteen 
minutes. Place fish on hot dish. Combine flour with suffi- 
cient cold sherry to make smooth paste, add to hot sherry, 
heat one minute, pour sherry sauce over fish. Garnish with 
olives. Serve immediately. 


Whitefish Baked in Port Wine 


1 whitefish, medium size, 3 wineglassfuls of port wine 


whole 2. tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 teaspoonfuls of flour 1 teaspoonful of strong 
Lemon mustard (already mixed) 
Parsley Salt 
Cayenne 


Stuffing for Whitefish 


1 cupful breadcrumbs 1 tablespoonful butter 


1 egg, beaten 14 cupful bacon, uncooked. 
Salt finely chopped 
Pepper 


To make stuffing—Mix dry ingredients, combine with 
sufficient egg to form stiff dough. Knead well. 

Wash whitefish well, remove fins, leave head and tail 
intact. Split fish underneath enough to admit stuffing, sew 
up slit. Bind and tie in two places (Continued on page 76) 


Garnishing 
of fish ts an 
important 
part of its 
preparation, 
and may 
be very 
decorative. 





A trough of crépe paper 
daffodils, procurable  al- 
ready made, with a tiny 
yellow electric bulb shining 
from the heart of each flower. 
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As with the little lights on a 
Christmas tree, these centre- 
pieces are made brilliant 
with color and tllumination. 


SEASONAL TABLE DECORATION 
F Or S . FF, atrick ‘S and Faster 





The duckling surveys his shattered egg with 
surprise and wonder. He ts here shown as made 
of wood, but much more appealing are the downy 
fluffy baby ducks dear to Easter. His egg is 
made of wired crépe paper, lighted from within. 





The Irish shamrock bush 
illustrated makes a most 
original decoration or centre- 
piece. Each little light is 
painted with a face, witha 
green frame of crépe paper 
shamrock leaves. ‘‘The 
Harp that Once Through 
Tara’s Halls” may be out- 
lined with tiny lights of 
different colors as a centre- 
piece or incidental decora- 
lion, 


Further directions for 
making these interest- 
ing centrepieces and 
favors may be obtained 
by writing The Han- 
dicrafts Department, 
c-o The Chatelaine, 
145 University Ave. 
Toronto. Enclose 10c. 


Individual favors and “‘cigarette girls 
have faces of tiny electric bulbs, and 
bodies reinforced wiih electric wiring. 





” 








One of those suede-coated Easter bunnies well- 
known to the season sits on a bed of many- 
colored crépe paper petals illuminated by little 
lights in Easter egg colors. He, too, gazes into 
the lighted depths of a mammoth crépe paper egg. 





Killarney Castle is an 
ambitious-looking affair, 
though in reality quite easy 
to fabricate. The frame is 
made of cardboard covered 
with crépe paper in stone 
wall design, while a cluster 
of little lights illuminates 
the windows. Shrubbery is 
indicated with smilax or 
greenery of any kind. 
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late, so there was one missing out of the usual “half-dozen 
Sterling” when the family went in to dinner. 

Nora sat through the first course in a sort of daze, held 
by that misty look in Marion’s eyes. The boys’ chatter of 
hockey plays and rules went in one ear and out the other. 
Maurice Desmond’s slim, too elegant figure was for Nora 
the skeleton at the feast. 

Then Bob burst in, and tramped into the dining room 
amid a chorus of “Late again!”’ “We didn’t save a thing 
for you!”” “What d’ya think this is, a Caffay?” 

Nora ventured a timid ‘‘What kept you, dear?” Then she 
noticed a plaster over his eye. ‘Oh, Bob,” she wailed, 
“you’re hurt!’ 

_ Bob grinned tolerantly, and slid into the chair beside his 
sister. “Just a hockey practice,” he explained. Then with 
an assumed nonchalance which was betrayed by the gleam 
in his eye, he added: “I’m to play regular defence against 
O.A.C. in the final game on Friday afternoon.” 

“Good Egg!’’ shrieked Jack, and threw up his napkin. 

“Hooray!”’ Bennie squealed, and nearly bounced out of 
his chair. 

Nora could see that her husband’s face was beaming, 
though he only said: ‘‘Remember, young man, there are 
final exams as well as final games.” 

It was fine to see Bob so jubilant, but Nora couldn’t drag 
her thoughts from her daughter. Marion had thrown one 
arm across Bob’s shoulders. “Good for you, kid!” she said, 
in a tone so warm that it added something significant to her 
words. The far-away look was gone, and her gray eyes were 
shining with enthusiasm. 

“Then why,” Nora pondered miserably, ‘when it’s so 
plain that this is the sort of boy she admires, why does she 
fall in love with a la-de-da who wears his handkerchief up 
his sleeve?” 

During the remainder of the dinner, her lips mechanically 
formed the usual meal-time phrases. “Jack, please, don’t 
hold your napkin rolled up in a ball in your hand.” “Yes, 
Robert, I know. I told her not to make the coffee so strong. 
I’m sorry—” “Of course, Bob, you can have your own 
opinion, but you don’t 
need to shout—”’ “Bennie, 
you mustn’t eat your pie 
in your hand—I know I 
let you eat it in your hand 
at picnics—but this isn’t a 
picnic. But it’s not silly, 
dear, it’s just being civil- 















ized. You see there are 
rules about eating pie, 


“IT heard his mushy voice. 
It was so soft I had t’ lean 
the same as there are over the railing to catch 
rules for hockey””—and anything a-tall, but, Boy, a 
so on. little made an earful! ‘And 

And all the while, then,’ he says, ‘we'll lock 
her turgid thoughts our own front door on™ the 
kept up their gloomy inside.’ Sock!” 
questioning. and her 
determination to make 
Marion see Maurice as 
she did, grew and grew. When the family 
were leaving the dining-room, Nora 
suddenly decided to plunge in and have 
it out with Marion. But her daughter j } 
was already running up the stairs. Nora %! . 
couldn’t keep the anxiety out of her 
voice. 

“Going out again to-night?” she asked 
unhappily, knowing so well with whom 
she would go. ‘‘l did want to talk to 
you!” 

“Sorry, mother, dear,” Marion sang 
out from the top step. “Come up and 
tell me all you know while I dress.” 

So Nora trailed up the stairs and into 
her daughter’s room. It was a sweet 
room, all done in mauve and apple-green, 
with a bright rose shade on the bedside 
lamp and a canary yellow boudoir pillow 
for contrast—dainty, youthful and pretty 
as the girl herself. 

Marion pulled off her school dress and plumped 
herself down on the bed to change her stockings. 

“You're so rushed these days,”” Nora ventured, 
“I never seem to see you. Don’t you think you 
are doing too much?” 

Marion tugged a little too hard at the sheer 
nude stocking she was drawing on, and started 
a run. 

“Damn!” she muttered cheerfully. “Catch 
it for me, will you, mother?” 

Nora obediently found thread and a needle, 

and sat beside the bed. 
While she repaired the 
damage her daughter re- 
membered her question. 
“Oh, I like to be busy!” 
she said. “And I am ina 
hurry to-night. You know 
Maurice has the lead in this 


Maurice Desmond’s eyes were a lazy, washy blue. His 
chin was weak, his mouth looked—well, careless; and he 
wore his handkerchief up his sleeve! 
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University play, and we're going up early. I’m to do props.” 
Nora snipped off her thread and took a deep breath. 
“Marion,” she said earnestly, ‘‘you don’t really believe, 

do you, that Maurice Desmond is—is the right man for 
you?” She hoped her daughter wouldn’t notice that her 
voice was trembling. Mothers were supposed to contro! 
their feelings. She waited tensely for the answer to her 
question. 

Marion jumped up, slipped her feet into absurd silver 
mules, and laughed lightly. ‘‘Just a minute, mother, dear— 
I must wash.” She flew down the hall, and her voice floated 
back from the bathroom, singing softly, ‘I’m ready for the 
Ue. i. 

Nora gulped. A matrimonial sea that held Maurice 
Desmond in its murky depths was worse than any river! 
She poked the needle into the spool of thread she held, in 
and out, in and out, until suddenly, she couldn’t see through 
the blur before her eyes. She put down the spool, and bit 
her lip fiercely. Mothers couldn’t just sit and cry! 

Marion came back looking, Nora thought, as fresh as a 
half-blown rose that still holds the dew in its heart. 

“Well, you see,” Marion was ready with her answer now, 
“I’m weary of young men all cut off the same pattern. 
Maurice is different.” 

Nora shivered. Ah, yes, and how different! ‘‘But,” she 
pleaded, ‘‘you adore Bob.” 

“Sure I do!” Marion answered, kicking off the mules, and 
tucking her small feet into suede slippers. ‘‘But I don’t want 
to kiss him. There’s something about Maurice that tugs 
at my heart. I want to be his mamma and love him forever.”” 
She put a dab of rouge on each cheek and reddened her lips 
that already were rosy enough, then finished softly. “He 
has a soul like a violet—all shy and sweet—”’ 

“And purple!” thought Nora, bitterly. Oh, it was worse 
than she had feared! Still, she meant to hang on. 

“But, my dear child,” she argued desperately, “‘we don’t 
know who his family are, or what his father does . . .” 

Marion was taking a wispy blue dress off its hanger. She 
turned swiftly, and her gray eyes flashed dangerously. 
“Listen, mother,” she cried, “‘when I love a man enough to 
marry him, it won’t matter to me if his father’s a ditch- 
digger!” 

She slipped into her dress, ran a comb through her hair, 
snatched a coat from the wardrobe, and with a brief kiss, 
and a hurried “‘ Bye, mother—there’s the door-bell—” she 
was gone. 

Nora felt bereft, almost ‘“‘ready for the river,” but not 
quite. There must be some way of bringing back the sight 


‘to gray eyes gone blind with love! 


N MONDAY morning, Marion stopped her mother in 
the hall. 

“I’m going to bring Maurice home to dinner,” she said, 
“on Friday night after the game. It’s only fair that you 
should know him better.” 

Nora’s lips closed on an indignant “‘No!’”’ There was no 
use locking the door on the creature! Marion would only 
meet him somewhere else. She went (Continued on page 41) 
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Nora half rose in her seat, then sank back into a huddled, Srightened heap. 
Immediately, the University crowd became a horde of shrieking maniacs. 
Bennie and Jack bounced to their feet and yelled “‘Put him off!” 


H.. heart stood still. For twenty-one years, Nora 
Sterling had kept her balance, a determined but slightly 
dazed wife and mother, amid a whirligig of cut heads, 
measles, squabbles, bumps and tears, high hopes and dis- 
appointments, not enough money, not enough help, joy, 
broken toys and kisses. She had to be the stable centre of a 


the ; 
; “It's come—it'’s happened—and it’s worse even than I 

It was such a very ordinary Saturday morning! Nora’s 
had been occupied with the prosaic task of making 
her grown-up daughter’s bed; her mind had been busy 

ing the meals for the day, wondering whether the 
boys’ old overcoats would last the winter after all, deciding 
to try the new laundry—everyday thoughts that had worn a 
smooth, neat groove by their constant recurrence. 

Both Marion and Bob had Saturday morning lectures at 
the University. Jack and Bennie, the two small boys, 
‘bubbling with the exhilarating prospect of a free day ahead, 
had breakfasted in gleeful abandon, woolly red bath-robes 
draped carelessly over their pyjamas. Though secretly 
envious of their elder brother and sister, they had taunted 
them all through the meal. 

“Yah, you poor bozos—gotta go t’school on Saturday!” 
“Catch us goin’ t’any ol’ University—missin’ our toast and 
marmalade on Saturday mornings! You poor, wise gazaboes, 
you!” 

Then, after breakfast, the two little darlings, in a sudden 
‘bursting desire to co-operate, grandly had insisted upon 
making their own beds. The sound of their voices across the 
hall had not disturbed the even tenor of Nora’s thoughts, 
until Bennie shrieked: 

“TI gotta get my sweater! Leggo o’ me or I'll tell mother!” 

“Hold on!” Jack answered sharply. ‘Wait a minute! 
Just wait, can’t you? All I said is, I gotta have some 
privacy. We'll draw a chalk line across the floor, and this 
side is gonna be mine.” 

“But you can’t,” wailed Bennie, ‘“‘have my bureau drawer 
on your side!” 

“Oh, all right, get your ol’ sweater,” came in grudging 
tones from Jack. Then airily, ‘I’m gonna be movin’ outta 
here pretty soon anyhow. Gonna move into Marion’s nice 
big room!” 

“Yah! Like ducks!” Bennie’s voice registered scornful 
disbelief. 


: 


“I’m tellin’ you!” Jack shot back. “I’m older than you, 
and Marion won’t be using her room much more. ’Cause 
why? ’Cause Marion’s gonna get married!” 

It was then that Nora’s heart stood still. She slumped 
down weakly on the edge of Marion’s bed. While her 
thoughts echoed. “It’s come, it’s happened,” she listened 
with painful intentness to Jack’s next words. 

“Last night,” he elaborated blithely, “I got thirsty as 
anything, an’ I got outta bed, an’ I was goin’ down the hall, 
an’ that Maurice guy was sayin’ good night to Marion. I 
heard his mushy voice. It was so soft I had t’ lean over the 
railing to catch anything a-tall, but, oh Boy, a little made 
an earful! And then, he says, ‘we’ll lock our own front door 
on the inside.’ Sock! I hopped back to bed an’ never let on. 
But that means a wedding, kid. I know my onions!” 

“And it’s worse even than I feared!” was the cry that 
Nora smothered in her heart. Maurice, Maurice Desmond, 
the most impossible young man of all Marion’s University 
crowd! 

Nora passionately had hoped that her daughter would 
finish her University course without allowing her affections 
to become involved. The incident of a young couple who 
had cut lectures to run away for a week’s honeymooning, 
and then had returned, casually, to stay with the girl’s 
parents until they finished their course, had struck terror to 
Nora’s heart. Of course, she had pictured Marion in a home 
of her own. There would be yellow organdie curtains, and a 
rose garden. and when Nora came to visit, there would be 
darling chubby grandchildren, with fair curls and big brown 
eyes, who would come tumbling down the path to greet her. 
But not for a long time! And oh, not until Marion had found 
the Right Man—a man who could make a success of his 
business, and still keep himself young and gay, and in love 
with his wife—and, of course, with brown eyes. 

Maurice Desmond’s eyes were a lazy, washy blue. His 
chin was weak, his mouth looked—well, careless; and he 
wore his handkerchief up his sleeve! He came from a 
country village called Idlewild, but he wasn’t even a rough 
diamond. He shone with a sort of synthetic polish which 
Nora knew was cheap. She pressed her lips together in a 
firm, straight line. Then, abruptly, she opened them. 

“I won’t have it!’ she spluttered fiercely, aloud, “I will 
not have it!’ 

“‘Mother,”’ shrieked Bennie, from the doorway, ‘‘You’re 
talking to yourself!” ; 

Nora stood up and managed a wavery smile. “I was just a 
—a big tired engine,” she explained feebly, ‘“‘and I was—er 
—+sort of letting off steam.” 

“It’s funny,” frowned Bennie, “how you could be tired 
to-day. There can’t be much work for you to do, when me 
and Jack both made our beds.” ° 

Jack slouched in and yanked his brother’s sleeve. 


“C’mon, Asthma!” he ordered rudely. Then, ‘‘Listen, 
Mother,” he went on, “tell Bennie he’s gotta play fair. 
We’re gonna play hockey in the side-yard, and he’s gotta 
mind the rules, hasn’t he?” 

“Of course, dear,’”” Nora murmured vaguely, “you must 
play fair and mind the rules.” 

They tramped out of the room, and clattered down the 
stairs. 

“Oh, boys!” Nora called after them, “Please don’t flood 
the rink to-day! You were both soaked with that dreadful 
hose the last time. And you mustn’t walk around the house 
with your skates on.” 

There was a sound of a door slammed shut. Oh, dear! 
They hadn’t even listened. She trailed into the boys’ room. 
Bennie’s bed was full of bumps, and she found he had 
pulled up the covers over his bath-robe and slippers. She 
was forever trying to smooth out bumps! And now Marion 
had bumped her head, but seemed not to feel any pain. 
The lump was in her mother’s heart, and it hurt. 

Nora went on into the next room to make Bob’s bed. Her 
big boy was almost a man at eighteen—not perfect, perhaps, 
but fine, and clean and strong. Couldn’t Marion see that 
Maurice Desmond was exactly the opposite? Nora once 
had imagined that children were “‘raised’’ once they were 
in their ‘teens, but it seemed they became more and more 
difficult as they grew older. It was as though each child 
were a gaily-colored kite which she had set out to fly, 
letting it have a little more string each year, but being oh, 
so careful to retain her firm guiding hold. And here was the 
biggest, prettiest kite of all, caught in the gale of modern 
youth, pulling and straining away from her. Nora plumped 
Bob’s pillows fiercely. 

“I’m going to hang on!” she muttered fiercely. ‘‘I’ll not 
let her get away from me!” 

All day long her head whirled with the repeated refrain 
of her song. “I won’t have it. I’ll find some way to stop it!” 


WHEN Marion breezed into the living-room at six- 
thirty with a gay ‘“‘Where’s everybody?” followed by a 
hungry “‘When do we eat?” Nora looked up from her sewing, 
and gazed at her daughter with a sadly awakened mind. 
The child sounded normal enough, but wasn’t there a 
dreamy something in her big gray eyes? There was, oh, 
there was! Nora glanced imploringly at her husband who 
was stretched out comfortably in the chair under the glow 
of the reading lamp, deeply immersed in the evening paper. 
There was no use appealing to Robert. Robert was a dear, 
but he always had left the solving of domestic problems to 
his wife. 

The two small boys bounced in, cheeks glowing, eyes 
sparkling like sunshine on the snow, their little bodies all 
but bursting with the exuberance of their spirits. Bob was 
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1] YOuR PROBLEM: This page is being conducted for 
zi || people with “problems.” If yuo have one, send it 

* || to the editor. Your letter will not be personally 


P| answered, but if your question s broad enough to 


Moet have general application, it will be dealt with here. 














WHY THEY ELOPE 
A Message for Parents 


By NANCY LEIGH . - 


oor 





HAT is the matter with the younger generation to-day?” asks an 
agitated mother. ‘I know of an only son who just quietly married without 
saying a word to his parents. He was not living in the same city, made no 
announcement to them, did not put his marriage in the papers, and his people 
found out, quite by accident, months after the event had taken place. How do 
you account for such behavior? 

“T know a girl of excellent social position, who had been petted and indulged 
all her life, had had every extravagant whim granted, had her own car, a generous 
dress allowance—in short, everything her heart could wish. She walked into a 
church with a man she had known three weeks and went off to live in a mining- 
camp with him—a girl who had never even made a cup of tea, knew nothing of 
cooking or management of a home. What is she going to do and how can such a 
marriage be a success? It will break my heart if any of my children do such a 
thing to me. How can young people treat the parents, who have sacrificed 
everything for them, in such a heartless manner?” 

On the face of it, one would say there is no excuse to be offered, but perhaps if 
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you knew all the circumstances you wou!d not condemn so hastily. For instance, Something in 

. .. An only son just the lot of an only child is not always a happy one. He is usually loved not wisely heteen asia ahouee 

quietly married without but too well. It is the exceptional mother who can refrain from smothering him -" Is ca rcior v 

saying a word to his with her affection and from demanding a response which he is unable to give. en a ee 
parents... Possibly this boy knew his decision to marry would meet with a storm of tears 


and reproaches, that the girl of his choice would be picked to pieces—for there 
never yet was a girl good enough, in his mother’s eyes, foran only son. Perhaps 
he thought, it would be easier to tell his people when it was an accomplished fact, 
and then he discovered, as many people do, that the longer he put off the telling, 
the harder it was to confess. 

Granted he was a coward; granted he was a weakling; granted he made a poor 
return for the love and devotion lavished on him by his mother, but isn’t it a 
selfish love that seeks to bind a son eternally to the maternal apron-strings, that 
will grant him no life of his own, that suffocates him in a thick layer of cotton 
wool, and a perpetual atmosphere of “‘Mother’s darling?” He mustn’t play with 
rough boys, mustn’t get his clothes torn or dirty, mustn’t stay out late with 
strange girls, mustn’t have friends of whom mother doesn’t approve. A boy 
brought up in constant repression is sure to rebel, and perhaps it was a wise son 
who knew his own mother and who took the easiest way out when he found the 
girl of his dreams. 

As for the society girl, maybe she too was wise in her generation. Not long 
ago, just such a girl as you describe wrote me: ‘I am utterly sick of the aimless 
life I lead; the endless round of dinners, teas, bridges and dances, too many 
cocktails, too much wine, vapid youths whose one idea is a ‘necking party’ girls 
who smoke like fiends, stay up all night, and in bed allday. What is there to it? 

“T have begged my people to let me take a position, do some work in the world, 
: and they are horrified at the bare idea, can’t understand why I should want to do 
; anything when I have everything in the world I could wish for. They point out 
* what is perfectly true, that I should be taking money I do not need for a job on 

H which some other girl would depend for a living. ; : 

She walked into a church “« “Get married,’ seems to be their panacea for every ill, but when I look round at .. « Nothing is more 

with a man she had the girls who have married in our own set, I’m not much enamored of the prospect. stimulating to a «ove 

known three weeks . . . Most of them continue the same dreary treadmill of ‘parties,’ many of them, after affair than opposition. 

the first year, see less and less of each other, the girl has her ‘beau,’ the man his 

‘petite amie.” Even if they have a child, it is turned over to a nurse and brought 
up by servants. That’s not my idea of marriage. 

“I’d like to marry a poor man, have a big family and find all my happiness in 
my home and husband, but I suppose if I ever meet such a man whom I could 
love, the family would ‘raise the roof’ if I suggested marrying him. They would 
be sure to think I was incapable of doing my own work or of looking after my own 
children, and yet I think I have brains enough to make a go of it.” 

I would think she had and that both her brains and character were wasted in 
the squirrel cage of ordinary social life. Perhaps the girl you knew was of similar 
calibre and, when she met her ‘‘man,” took him without ceremony because she 
was afraid of the arguments and expostulation to which she knew she would be 
subjected. 

Many young people elope because they dread the fuss and bother and expense 
of a big wedding. A “‘society’’ wedding is a terribly costly luxury—floral decora- 
tions for church and house; bouquets for bride and bridesmaids; fees for organist, 
soloist and clergyman; presents for all the wedding attendants; automobile hire; 
wedding breakfast with caterer, champagne and other incidentals; a trousseau 
which must be displayed at a “‘trousseau tea,” and must not fall below the other 
girl’s standard; a honeymoon to some remote point with railway fares, hotel bills 
and tis to consider. There isn’t much left from two or (Continued on page 79) 
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HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


' ' Y ITH spring comes the life-long, hopeful 
dream. I remember having it at an age so 
tender that I was still forced to wear rick- 
rack braid on white cambric underwear; a little 
later, when refused the luxury of unribbed 
silk stockings’ for dancing school, and, 
most poignant of all, when even after my 
hair was up, there was no choice but to 
wear those heart-breakers of all dainty 
maidenhood, long-sleeved ‘“‘vests” and 
their concomitants of the lower ex- 
tremities. That first winter of economic 
independence I exposed myself to gallop- 
ing consumption in an effort to efface the 
very memory of wool—for the dream was 
working valiantly. 

It has always been a dream: that some 
time I shall be that beautifully clothed, 
beautifully groomed woman whose grace 
is unfaiking. (Possibly there will be about 





And SO Goes Spring 


Columbia is also represented in our children’s story 
by Elinor Rye, who hails from Port Coquitlam. 

' The seasonal short story of the month is by Lionel 
Stevenson, formerly attached to the staff of the 
University of Toronto, now of Berkeley, 
California. The Irish settlement of 
which he speaks, in the neighborhood of 
Toronto, might be one of several. ‘The 
outstanding points of Irish settlement in 
Ontario, which remained almost un- 
changed in pungent dialect up until fifty 
years ago, were those near Erin, Cobourg, 
Port Hope, Essa Township and a strip of 
settlement along, the Rideau River. It is 
no exaggeration when Mr. Stevenson puts 
the broadest epithets and most colorful 
curses into the mouth of Kate the Broth; 
such speech was by no means an unknown 
quantity in her neighborhood. Florence 
Randal Livesay’s “Savor of Salt” gives 


her that exquisite aura of true gentlewomen, a faint an authentic picture of this Irish-Canadian life that 


perfume of woodland flowers.) 

Why can we not seem to face the fact that we are 
as we are and probably always shall be? For, at this 
time of the year, I begin seeing myself in a spring 
wardrobe which has all the attributes of a dis- 
tinguished and original taste. Under a hat of rather 
exciting line, my hair, soignée and glistening, ripples 
in waves. In gloves (of which I should nave some 
dozen spotless pairs) my nails, like tiny shells on 
tropical beaches, gleam in polished perfection. At 
my shoulder, nestling in the deep richness of silver 
fox, is a bunch of violets. My feet—oh well, you 
can imagine the rest! 

Is it, I wonder, utter madness? Or will there 
come a time when I shall actually step out of this 
chrysalis of most workaday (terrifically 
workaday!) appearance, and be the peacock 
moth I have always supposed myself to be? 
And if so, by what magic will the metamor- 
phosis take place? When I was a child, I 
thought it would be when I grew up. When 
I grew up, I thought it would be when I 
was mistress of my own fate. Now that I 
am mistress of my own fate, the only possi- 
bility seems to be a social revolution. 

Yet, I shall go forth and buy those clothes! 
I have already purchased the fox and have 
seen the hat. But when I get them, do you 
think—oh do you think I shall be that un- 
harassed, blooming creature? You may form 
your own conclusions; I know better. For 
I shall go walking forth with high heels and 
a high heart—but all the time my petticoat 
will be showing. 


OW we shall have to talk a little about 

the anniversary number. Perhaps the 
best way to do it is to say that this issue of 
The Chatelaine is particularly rich in con- 
tributions of fresh talent—and notably by 
the younger generation of Canadian writers. 
Ronald Everson, who has been known to our 
readers heretofore only as a writer of verse, 
gives us a short story of real whimsicality in 
“The Shining Watch.” His fiction has as 
light a touch as his poetry, balanced by a fine 
sense of reality. 

Two new poets, both from British Colum- 
bia, contribute. Gordon Stace Smith, author 
of the verse on this page, is from Copper 
Mountain, B.C.; Dilys Bennett, author of 
“Walking,” is from Vancouver. British 


was almost more Irish than Ireland. Fairies and 
Leprechauns, to say nothing of spells and incanta- 
tions, were the order of the day, and no more fertile 
soil for the children of St. Patrick and their fey 
friends was ever found than the green, rich fields 
of Ontario. 

With this issue, too, we begin our new serial, 
written by a Canadian author resident in London, 
England. “Double Lives” is essentially a woman's 
story, though properly enough it is concerned greatly 
with the problem of a man. 


OTICE, too, in this number, the rearrange- 
ment of our gardening, home-planning and 
interior decoration articles, which from now on will 


The End of March 
By Gordon Stace Smith 
ow 


I knew at dawn ‘twas the end of March, 
With a heart as light as a buoy on the billow. 

A bird sang clear from the top of the larch 
“Stir up, stir up from your sleepy pillow, 

For spring must follow the end of March.” 


O dull, mild day of the end of March, 
With the muddy roads and the 
budding willow: 
I knew it was spring—that the rainbow’s arch 
And the killdeer’s call and the flooded hollow 
Were sure to follow the end of March. 





all be featured in the “front row” of the magazine. 
“Summer is icumen in” and the house and garden 
are uppermost in home-making minds. The house 
shown in this issue, by the way, has just been 
awarded first prize by the Ontario Association of 
Architects at their annual exhibition, and is par- 
ticularly interesting in view of its early Canadian 
influence. 


UT speaking of the anniversary again, with our 

first year behind us, now is the time that we 
want to hear from our readers. You will have 
received letters asking for your general opinions 
when renewing your subscription, and I do hope you 
will find time to fill in the questionnaire which is 
being sent out to all “charter” subscribers. If, by 
reason of later subscription, you have not received 
one of these, won't you drop me a line anyway? It 
is you who must help me plan the new year, and now 
is the time we have to be thinking about it. Please 
let ine hear from you. 

‘There was once a very great magazine editor who 
made a practice of going about the country to the 
homes of his subscribers, in an effort to discover 
what it was they most wanted. He succeeded not 
only in discovering that secret, but, as would not 
seem unnatural, made his magazine a tremendous 
force for practical service and home entertainment. 
Every month I try, through this page, to come 
personally into your homes—but it is a one-sided 
conversation that we carry on. Did it ever occur 
to you how grateful an editor would be for an edi- 
toial from her readers, entitled say: ‘‘What Every 
Woman Wants?” I am looking forward to having 
more reader-editorials in our new year. 

They might run something like this :— 

(1) “You may think you have problems, 
being an editor, but you know nothing about 
it until you’re a reader. The children give 
us a great deal of trouble just now cutting 
up Sunnyville Town before we can read the 
short story on the back. I couldn’t save the 
Canadian art series because my eldest boy 
Was pasting up the ‘Canadian Footprints’ 
for his school scrap book. My sister is not 
speaking to me because I cut out a recipe to 
save from the back of the serial. Shall I 
cancel my subser'ption?” Or this one:— 

(2) “I am so busy that I never get time 
to read newspapers or magazines until I 
eventually use them to do up the garbage. 
In The Chatelaine 1 have now read two 
serials, studied ‘Bride’s Progress’ and made 
myself two dresses from Vogue patterns. 
Yours is a magazine undimmed by coffee 
grounds or yesterday’s cereal, but I think I 
could enjoy a foreign travel page.” 

(3) “I have never been able to read 
women’s periodicals and consider yours no 
exception. I can say with truth, however, 
that once or twice I have looked furtively 
at ‘Meals of the Month’ and would like to 
know how you can prevent it.” 

Answers:—(1) Get four subscriptions. 

(2) Try children’s cut-out for relaxation. 

(3) I can’t prevent it. Sunshine and other 
people’s magazines are free, but don’t let me 
catch you sneaking a look at “The Problem 
of the Missing Girl.” 
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When the small daughter or 
son wants to wash clothes, a 
miniature but substantial 
tub. ironing board and iron 
should be avatlable. 
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Helping mother or 
father with everyday 


tasks develops skill 





THE PLAY OF CHILDREN 


A means of gaining facility in the management of the tools of life 
By FRANCES LILY JOHNSON 


Maw times the question comes up: “Why do 
children play?’"—and many are the explanations offered by 
psychologists and others, in endeavor to answer the query. 
All replies are of interest to parents, because much of a 
child’s life is spent in play activities. 

One investigator says that children play because they 
have a store of surplus energy which must find an outlet, 
and so they run, shout and dance about for sheer joy in 
movement and the pleasure it affords. Certain it is that 
children do in play what would be arduous work were 
compulsion involved. . 

Another explanation given is, that in play, children live 
through the experiences of the race from primitive savagery 
to civilization. We find them, at different ages, indulging in 
games of the chase, of hunting and fighting. This is true to 
the extent that children prefer stirring games of action to 
those of a quiet type. 

A third suggestion is that play is relaxation from the 
strength-taxing labor of work, either mental or physical. It 
is a fact that we find games, amusements and hobbies 
which are farthest removed from regular occupations, by 
far the most successful and absorbing, but this is true only 
of adult play. Children do not engage in work, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, though, when they know and 
perform the duties expected of them, the regular routine of 
their day does correspond, in some degree, to the work of 
adult life. 

Still another theory holds that play is a definite prepara- 
tion for adult life. The little girl playing at making cakes is 
the housewife of the future and the little boy playing soldier 
will be the warrior of later life. 

Children do imitate the doings of grown-ups, and through 
that imitativeness gain skill in many pursuits, but, whether 
there is any unconscious purpose served, such as preparation 
for a life career, is very questionable. 

Since each theory of play seems to carry with it at least a 
conviction that it is partially right, perhaps it is enough to 
say that play satisfies a fundamental need of the human 
organism and that is why all children play. As opposed to 
work it is uncompelled and indulged in freely at the choice 


of the individual. 
The benefits derived from it are manifold. For grown 


folk, it provides relief from work. Through it children gain 
motor control and skill in manipulating inanimate objects. 
They also learn how to plan a project and carry it through to 
completion. 


GINCE play occupies such an essential and large part of 
life in early years, every child should have a place to 
play. Though in older countries, the nursery is an accepted 
fact in nearly every home, both builders and parents in 
Canada have neglected to provide it, and the parents and 
children particularly have suffered on this account. In his 
own room the child is freed from the prohibitions which 
block his every move when in the rest of the house, which is 
organized, and rightly so, to accommodate the older 
members of the family. He is also less likely to come to 
harm where the furniture is built to his measure. Here he is 
not a dwarf in a giant world of things but can see them as 
they are. If grown-ups ever stopped to think of how the 
world would look if they never saw a table from the top, but 
always from underneath; if they always had to look up at 
their surroundings and everything seemed mostly legs; 
they would appreciate some of the difficulties in the way 
of the very young man or very young woman when always 
expected to dwell with and use the ordinary home furniture. 

I often think how true are the words I once read in a book 
on children: “A child’s world is a world of legs—table legs, 
chair legs, human legs.” 

A room set aside for the children has another item in its 
favor. It provides a nook where a child can be alone in a 
place peculiarly his own. Every child should spend some 
part of the day in solitary play. Mothers will find it a great 
convenience if they so train the baby that, from the first, 
he can be put by himself at certain periods, and left to his 
own devices. It relieves them of the child’s presence while 
certain necessary tasks are accomplished, and is the best 
thing in the world for the child. Surround him with toys 
and materials suitable to his age and give him plenty of 
freedom to use them. The room may be supplied with a 
screen door or a gate for the sake of security and visibility, 
and then the child can be placed there and left. Playing 
alone teaches self-reliance and independence; and affords 
time for concentration on the interest in hand. Above all, it 


throws the child on his own resources. He learns how to seek 
out occupations for himself and is not always calling on 
others to supply amusement. 

Up to three years of age, children like to play alone. 
Watch any group of two-year-olds, and each child, while in 
the group, is distinctly not of it. Each takes his own toys 
and plays with them individually. Later, children become 
more cognizant of their fellows, and social play, whichis as 
important as solitary play, emerges. Through play with 
others co-operation and the give and take so necessary in the 
future is learned. Group play also teaches such virtues as 
honesty and loyalty. 


TL many toys are bad, for they breed destructiveness. 
They should therefore be limited and of such a nature 
that they lend themselves to many uses. The young child 
whose interest is in manipulating objects derives great joy 
from the movement involved in just turning over the 
leaves of the book which his older sister reads. The natural 
curiosity of children which leads them to tear things apart 
to see how they are made, can be satisfied by giving them 
things which can be dissected such as blocks, old magazines 
for cutting, hammer and nails, art materials and clay for 
modelling. They should also have materials to work with, 
such that they may learn how articles are constructed by 
making rather than by destroying them. After all, play- 
things are merely the tools through which the child learns 
a million of things. 

Home materials offer a good field for play as children 
want to act as grown ups do. It is best to have replicas of 
the household utensils made in child size for their use rather 
than give them those daily requisitioned by the household 
both from point of view of convenience and because the 
regular article is too unwieldy and difficult for the child to 
manage. When the small daughter or son wants to wash 
clothes, a miniature, but substantial tub, ironing board and 
iron should be available. Likewise when the urge comes to 
cook, sweep, garden or clean the snow, the necessary tools, 
in the proper size, should be procured or the child loses 
interest. Once discouraged, artificial means have to be 
employed to revive interest, and these are often unsuccessful 
because the first spontaneity has waned. (Continued on page 60) 
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You'd Never 


Know the 
ld Room 
Now! 


| ERHAPS you have a guest coming to visit 
you in the early Spring and you dread to think of 
having anyone stay in that unattractive spare room. 
If only there were some way of fixing it up to make it 
more inviting without spending a fortune! 

Or you consider that your young daughter, who is 
graduating from school in June, should have a room 
which is more appropriate for a debutante than the 





A French dresser similar to the one above, though 
not having the convenience of drawers, may be 
made from a table cut down to the right height. 


room of her school days with its pennants, form 
cushions and photographs of film heroes. 

Or lastly, perhaps you are a stranger living 
in a one or two-roomed apartment which you 
are endeavoring to furnish inexpensively but 
attractively, and where you may be able to 
receive your friends without chagrin. In fact, 
you would like to feel that your rooms were a 
reflection of your own home life. 

Here, then, are a few suggestions which may 
help you to create some delightful effects at 
comparatively small cost. 

For instance, the cheap varnished bureau 
with its oblong or oval mirror may be made 
into such a delightful French dresser that you 
would never recognize it, while at the same 
times its usefulness as a bureau is retained. 
This can be done by removing the mirror, 
binding it with silk, and hanging it above the 
dresser. Then shirred taffeta or dotted muslin 
around the dresser, and, lastly, covering the 
bureau top with plate glass under which some 
dainty cloth of silk or lace has been laid. The 
method described below enables the drawers to 
be easily reached by merely swinging the 
curtains back on their hinges. 


Materials Required: 


(1) Two brass rods (solid) one-quarter inch 
in diameter, each bent to form a right angle at 


Written and illustrated by 
JEAN WYLIE 


one end, the ultimate length being half the 
width of the dresser. 

(2) Two stove-pipe eyes (one inch). 

(3) Two stove-pipe eyes (two inches). 

(4) Two square shoulder hooks five eighths 
of an inch). 

(5) Allow one and a half widths of material 
for fulness, measuring the two sides and the 
front. Rayon taffeta (from the drapery de- 
partment) is quite the best silk material that 
can be used for this purpose, as it has sufficient 
body and durability to keep its appearance. 
It costs about $3.50 a yard and comes in a 
fifty-six-inch width. 

(6) Bits of old lace sewn together, satin or 
brocade from discarded evening gowns, taffeta, 
etc., may be used to make a cover for the 
bureau top. 

(7) One piece of plate glass with beveled 
edge cut the exact size of the bureau top. 


Instructions: 
(1) Remove the mirror and its supports. 


(2) If the bureau top is beveled, one or two 
things must be done. It must be replaced by a 





If your bed is hopelessly old-fashioned, better to sell it, and have 
made to order or purchase this comfortable as well as presentable 


day-bed, covered as described. 
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Maki ng Old- 


Fashioned Furniture 
and Fixtures 


Pp resenta ble 


The old-fashioned varnished bureau transformed 

into a French dresser with a silk flounce which 

opens out to give access to the original bureau 
drawers. 


plain straight-edged piece of smooth pine board (the 
same size), or it must have such a board placed on its 
top. This is necessary in order to secure a flat surface 
to which to attach the required screws and rods. 

(3) Screw securely a one-inch stove-pipe eye into 
one front corner of the top-board as near angle of 
dresser as possible. 

(4) Screw a two-inch stove-pipe eye vertically 





The radiator may be made into a useful as well 
as attractive adjunct, by covering with a board 
stained the same color as the woodwork. 


below the first screw, in such a manner that the 
brass rod when inserted is evenly balanced and 
swings to and fro easily. Repeat this at the 
other corner of the dresser. 

(5) Fasten two square shoulder-hooks, half 
an inch apart, into the centre front of the top- 
board on which the rods may rest when closed. 


Covering the Top of the Bureau: 


(1) Measure and press under the material 
you have for the bureau cover to fit the top- 
board exactly at the back and front only, 
allowing from one to two inches to extend at 
the sides. 


Altaching the Silk Flounce: 


(1) Divide the silk evenly into two equal 
parts. 

(2) Make a one-inch hem with a half-inch 
heading at the top, with two rows of stitching 
for two shirrings. Distribute the shirrings 
evenly, to measure from the top back corner of 
dresser to the centre front, and stitch securely 
into position. All raw edges should be bound 
or picot-edged. 

(3) Now, with the silk in hand, measure 
from the back corner of dresser-top along edge 
to centre front, and mark position for a button- 
hole at the corner where the brass rod is to be 
insertd. Make the buttonhole on the inside 
of the hem, inserting rod. (Continued on page 61) 
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Mes. FT ius Wis eebila 


Beautiful... 


as ‘he wus i de hex to 


es oy es 
2 - 
rs wig vo «AnNfrancino.... 


| Riphebecnathl ie va BEAUTIFUL as this 
4 romantic world would wish her to be is 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. Slim asa forest 
nymph, with glorious Titian hair and a skin 
as fresh and fair as hawthorn blossoms, this 
voung bride on whom all eyes are turned is 
winning all hearts with her charm. 


She has a flair for chic, her taste in dress is 
infailing. In smart, close- fitting black for 
town, in beige-brown country tweeds, in the 
pale peach and ivory chiffons she wears for 
evening, her beauty presents a series of lovely 
pictures ever varied, ever fascinating. 


Modern to the tips of her slim white fingers, 
Mrs. Vanderbilt is ever on the wing. In a 
Maine camp... in Provincetown with artists 
and writers flitting through New York 
shops ... then en route for the Far West in 
the big custom-built car which has crossed the 
continent 28 times ... At last to “Sagebrush,” 
the Vanderbilt ranch in Nevada, where much 
of her husband’s writing is done. 


Always she shares his work, his constant 
comrade and chum. The carefree life of the 
Western desert country delights them both. 
All day long they motor or ride horseback over 
the rolling hills. Mrs. Vanderbilt is a crack 
shot with rifle, shotgun or revolver, and she 
can rope a steer as cleverly as any cowboy. 


Despite her outdoor lite, her constant travel, 
she has found a simple practical way to guard 
the flower-like freshness of her complexion. 


? tee . Le > 
(BELOW Beautiful women evecywhere 
Pond's four f reparation because they are $0 ex 


suisitely fine and pure. In these spectal green 


class jars, made by Pond’s for her dressin 
table Vi s, Land rbilt keeps the Two Creams 
table, b 

and Freshener. Several of the dainty velvety 


new Cleansing Tissues lie ready for her use. 















































Mrs. Cornetius VANDERBILT, JR., was Miss Mary Weir of Daven- 
port, Iowa. She is entrancingly lovely, with wistful blue-grey eyes, 
glorious Titian hair and skin as fair as hawthorn bloom. This chic 
ensemble is of a flame-colored velvet cape over a peach chiffon frock. 


Send 10¢ for Pond’s 4 delicious pi ‘eparations 


Pon's Extract EERE OP aR Limitep, Dept. Q 
167 Brock Avenue Toronto, Ont. 


Name = a ee 


Street 


City Province 


Zia 


“Even on our Nevada ranch,” she says, “I 
have my daily ‘facial’—with Pond’s. 

“One can keep one’s skin really young and 
lovely with just these Two marvelous Creams, 
the exquisitely fine Tissues, the wonderfully 
invigorating Tonic. I’m devoted to Pond’s!” 


HEREVER you go, this simple daily 
treatment will preserve the perfect fit- 
ness of your skin:— 

First, keep your skin immaculately clean by 
pore-deep cleansing, after exposure and ev ery 
night before retiring. Spread Pond’s Cold 
Cream lavishly, with. upward, outward motion 
over face and neck, letting the fine oils sink 
deep below the skin. 

Then gently remove the dirt and cream with 
Pond’s soft Cleansing Tissues. They are finer 
than old linen and absorb the cream and dirt 
instead of rubbing it into the pores. 

Next, pat Pond’s Skin Freshener over your 
face and neck—until the skin glows and your 
cheeks are lovely as a rose. This wonderful 
new tonic and mild astringent closes the pores, 
tones, refreshes and invigorates. 


Last, to complete your daytime toilette, 
and before you dress for evening, just a thistle- 
down touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream for pro- 
tection and as a powder base. 


Try this delightful Method! Send the cou- 
pon below for trial packages of Pond’s four 
preparations, enough to last a week. 


(BELOW) Here in their fami/iar everyday con- 
tainers are “the four enchanting things Pond’s 
makes” as Mrs. Vanderbilt says. Pond’s Cold 
and Vanishing Creams, Cleansing Tissues and 
Skin Freshener compose Pond’s Method—so 


efficacious, so quick to use. You can use them 


yourself wherever you go, and keep lovely! 


A ts reserved by Pond's Extract f Canada Limited 
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A dinner prepared 
over one burner. 

salad, sauce and 
coffee were added. 
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A waterless cooker 
with rack and inset 
pans is shown above 


the chart. 


WATERLESS COOKING 


A conserver of time ond nutritiom 


By RUTH DAVISON REID 


7. modern housewife has raised housekeeping from 


drudgery and uninteresting routine to the level of a fascin- 
ating science. Up-to-date in every respect, she is vitally 
interested in the discoveries made by scientists, experts in 


nutrition and makers of household 
equipment. What is the last word 
regarding food-values and balanced 
diets; are there any new foods to be 
served, new recipes, new methods of 
cooking, new utensils? These are all 
questions asked by the woman who is 
interested in making a success of her 
home-making. She scans recipe books, 
magazines and bulletins, attends lec- 
tures and demonstrations, and consults 
her friends about the newest methods 
of preparing and serving well-balanced 
meals. 

One housewife may be interested in 
economy of time; perhaps she combines 
housekeeping with a part or full time 
position and cannot spend long pre- 
paring meals. Another is more con- 
cerned with economy of fuel; she lives 
in a community where gas and elec- 
tricity are expensive and her fuel bills 
are too large; still another home-maker 
places more importance on flavor, con- 
serving what is naturally there and 
adding new zest to foods. But isn’t 
food value more important than any of 
these? Primarily, meals are intended 
for nourishment; we are, or should be, 
striving to serve balanced meals to our 
families, as well as to please their 
appetites, and should make an effort to 
conserve the valuable elements which 
Nature has put in foods. 

In the search for efficient methods 
there has been discovered a new means 
of cooking which conserves time, fuel, 
flavor, and food value—and this is 
waterless cooking. 

During the last few years there has 
been a great increase in the consump- 
tion of vegetables; they are put in the 
baby’s diet before the end of his first 
year; growing children are urged to eat 
them, while adults, too, need their 
vitamins, bulk, water, and minerals. 
With a thought for our teeth, bones, 
and blood we include in our diet, beets, 
greens, spinach, and celery for calcium; 
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Menus lor Dinners Prepared in the 
Waterless Cooker 


I. 
' Steamed Halibut Parsley Sauce 
Creamed Celery _ Riced Potatoes 
Grape Nut Jelly with Cream 
Coftee 


3. 

Meat Loaf Hearts of Celery 
Creamed Onions Mashed Potatoes 
Cup Custard and Steamed Rhubarb 


Coffee 


5. 
Tomato Bouillon and Croutons 
Macedoine of Vegetables 
Caramel Bread Pudding Nut Sauce 
Coffee 


?. 

Pot Roast Beef Brown Gravy 
Browned Potatoes Buttered Carrots 
Cabbage and Green Pepper Salad 
Steamed Chocolate Pudding 
Foamy Sauce Coffee 


é 
Loin of Pork 
Browned Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Hearts of Lettuce Salad 
Steamed Apples Cream Coffee 


6. 


Spanish Steak with onions, 
tomatoes, Carrots, green peppers 
Orange and Apple Salad 
Steamed Fig Pudding Caramel Sauce 
Coffee 
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leafy vegetables and onions and turnips for phosphorus; and 
the green vegetables, tomatoes and carrots for iron. But 
experts have asked: Do we actually get all these minerals 
with which Nature has abundantly supplied the fruits of the 


field? They are soluble in water; hence 
we must consider carefully the method 
of cooking by which they may, not be 
lost. 

To boil vegetables in a large amount 
of water only to be thrown away is a 
horrible waste; some cooks urge using 
the vegetable water in soups and sauces, 
but it is impossible to use quarts of 
these every day. And many prefer their 
vegetables served only with seasonings 
and butter. Then, what is to be done 
with the water? 

The logical course is to use no water 
or very little. This has led to waterless 
cooking, a method which is rapidly 
growing popular and has led to the 
introduction of new equipment into 
the kitchen; bulletins and demonstra- 
tions are making this familiar to the 
housekeeper and the basis of all the 
information is—-improved flavor and 
saving of minerals. 

It is impossible to cook without 
water, you say: the foods will burn. Not 
at all; with proper equipment and 
moderate care the method is highly 
successful. There is no device on the 
market to which any manufacturer may 
point and say: “In this, and this only 
can you do waterless cooking,” but the 
utensils are divided mainly into two 
classes—those made of heavy aluminum 
with well-fitting lids, and a special 
device called a waterless cooker made of 
a lighter weight aluminum with a very 
thick base and a cover which clamps 
firmly in place. 

The heavy utensils distribute the 
heat evenly, just as a layer of water 
does. The vegetables are washed (and 
if necessary pared very thinly since the 
minerals lie close to the skin), put ina 
slightly warm dish and placed over the 
heat. When the steam begins to rise, 
the heat is decreased so that the cooking 
goes on slowly and no moisture escapes 
the water naturally contained in the 
food drips back, (Continued on page 40) 
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“HEESHADES” ARE USED EVERYWHERE IN BEAUTIFUL HOMES 





HE world sees the outside of your house and 
thereby judges the interior. 


ae) U r If your windows are things of beauty, completely in 
q' harmony with the exterior, your home will be admired 
\\ —if the window is in harmony with the interior, you 


ib will be happy in its beauty. 


Ss” From the window comes the light that illumines your 
a" room in the daytime —it should be the soft blending 
\ of colour, adding charm and distinction to the whole 
wi scheme of decoration. This distribution of light is 
possible when your windows are equipped with shades 
that are made to fill this colour need. Super-Art 
Cambric and Monarch Linen Tint Window Shades 
are the outcome of the requirement of those whose 
homes achieve perfect harmony. 
Of unequalled quality of fabric, 


Durable, Sunfast, mounted upon There are thirty colours in these translucent shades, 


guaranteed rollers. Super-Art Cam- a tint for every possible colour scheme. 
bric Shades are washable with soap- : 
water-and-cloth, moisture proof and 


sunfast. 
Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., Limitrep, 276 Davenport Rd., Toronto. 


Please send me colour samples and suggestions as to use of shades. 


Name 


Me OR IR NAL Ee foun oe are Oia aay en ae ul oe Ot ey eels pets A. Vad 
Cc. 





Geo. H. Hees, Son and Co., Limited 


Toronto . Montreal 
OLDEST LARGEST2N WINDOW SHADE intuetanp 
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Tllustrated by 
STELLA GRIER 
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F PRENATAL care is important to the mother and 
, 80 also is that time from nine months to two years 
perhaps, the busiest time for both mother and child. 
baby begins to run all over the house, pulls everything 
, Spills everything, puts things in his mouth, gets dirty 
needs constant watchfulness. He is now more or less 
independent human being. 


é 


s 


t 


az 


Learning to Eat 


Having been breast-fed for nine months, introduced to 
solids in the form of a crust at six months, barley and oat 
jelly (see Food Schedule at end of article), he ‘gradually has 
had his cereals increased in quantity. He is then served 
vegetables, milk puddings, soups, bread and butter, toast, 
= occasional egg and fruits. 

One thing above all others must be guarded against, and 
that is giving the baby a “‘little bit of everything.” How 
often one hears a proud mother say: “He eats anything 
now, and has his meals with us.” 

Give the baby his meals at stated hours by himself, in the 
best environment. Give him a properly set table and clean 
linen; but above all, make his meal time happy. 

I remember visiting a home and seeing the children being 
fed in the kitchen, although there was a breakfast room 
that could have been used for the purpose. The two older 
children sat at the table without a table cloth, and the 
youngest child of two years in his high chair. The meal 
was presided over by the maid, who literally poked the food 
down the youngest child’s throat and attended to the other 
two at the same time. The two elder children were even 
slapped every now and again. What was the result? 
Tears, noise, confusion, unhappiness all the time, and food 
being swallowed without mastication. The children had 

and bad dreams. 

Laughter and happiness are the best digestives. Let a 
child be happy during meal time, correct his mistakes 
gradually, teach him to like good, well-cooked, wholesome 
food, and he will be contented. Half the ill temper of the 
world is due to bad digestion and bad ventilation. 

The importance of a properly balanced diet must not be 
forgotten. Foods to which you are introducing the child 
should be served first. Baby may refuse his new foods, and 
the over-anxious mother may think because he did not eat 
his breakfast or lunch he must have something in between, 
not realizing that to let him go hungry once or twice is the 
best way of training him to take what he should have. 

Do not always take appetite as a guide. Some children 


fall very easily into the habit of “‘stuffing” or overeating, 
while “picky” children nibble at everything at meal times 
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Giv- the baby his 
meals at stated hours 
by himself, in the 
best environment, 
with a properly set 
table and clean linen, 


but, above all, make 
his meal-time happy. 


— From Babyhood On 


Teaching the baby to eat and adj ust 
himself to z adult world 


and between, never 
give the digestive 
tract a rest, and 
never have a really 
decent meal. 

Wash baby’s hands 
before feeding him, and when he is older he will do this for 
himself. 

Teach him to chew his food well to develop his jaws and 
teeth and keep his digestion good. Anything that is not 
used does not live, and if the teeth are not given the proper 
work to do they will decay. Sir William Osler said: ‘‘There 
is not any one single thing more important in the whole 
range of hygiene than the hygiene of the mouth.” Teeth 
need exercise and proper diet and periodic examination by a 
good dentist. Give the baby a piece of apple at the end of 
each meal as a cleanser. 


HEN baby begins to creep, he becomes a very busy 

little body. He comes in contact with other people 
and particularly with the other children’s friends. He is a 
lovable little thing with pretty ways, but a lot of mischief. 
Everybody wants to play with him, handle him, nurse him. 
It presents a problem. He creeps about the floor where 
there are many, many germs and practically eats them 
when he puts everything in his mouth. This is the time for 
patience and guidance, for he can be prevented from doing 
this. Have a proper creeping pen for him which can be 
made cheaply if you cannot afford to buy one, and see that 
the floor of it is kept clean. 

No matter how carefully a child is brought up, there is 
always the possibility of his becoming ill, especially with 
what is known as the communicable diseases. The older 
children bring these home from school and through them he 
is open to infection. In many cases, there is no reason why 
this should happen. ‘When the time arrives when every- 
one in the community will feel that an actual stigma 
attaches to one who has a preventable physical or mental 
disability, then the duty of the physician will be clearly 
defined. He will be engaged to keep his patient well by 
routine examination, by supervision, by advice. Then the 
days of the practitioner of preventive medicine will indeed 
have dawned.” 

Very often, parents shirk responsibility by thinking things 
are not serious, and do not know that some of the com- 
municable diseases are absolutely preventable, foremost of 
these being diphtheria. Dr. McKinnon says: “Diphtheria is 
the only disease in which we can say that we can prevent all 
deaths, and yet one in every six little coffins that are made, 
are for cases of diphtheria.” 


By STELLA E. PINES, R.N. 


Dr. Walter W. Lee says: ‘““The Dictum of the bloody 
days of old still holds in the twentieth century. Without 
the shedding of blood there can be no remission of sin! 
Surely, enough blood has been spilled on the altar of 
ignorance and neglect to stir this nation into sufficient 
activity that it will take advantage of the discoveries of 
medical science which are at hand for the taking. Make 
children safe from diphtheria. Intensive immunization of 
the population under ten years of age will control and 
probably eliminate it.”” Take your baby to the doctor and 
get a thorough examination. Preventive inoculation is 
important at this time, vaccination also. He is exposed to 
measles which is one of the most common and serious of 
diseases, besides whooping cough, scarlet fever, and tuber- 
culosis. He cannot be inoculated against these. He can 
be kept away from infection and saved much by good 
general health. 


BABY will grow out of it,” we so often hear. How 
frequently mothers take refuge in this dictum when a 
child vomits, squints, bites his nails, has a rash, temper 
tantrums or other distressing faults. Is there such another 
abused phrase as this? Baby will not “grow out” of any 
thing but his clothes! Most babies squint up to two 
months of age, but after this it should be considered as an 
abnormality. How many heartbreaks have been caused 
through wilful neglect of these things? Take your child 
to a good doctor. Children who vomit do not grow out of 
it. There is something radically wrong which needs 
rectifying. Is your baby backward? There is some 
reason for it. So many mothers shut their eyes to this 
condition when, perhaps, a little guidance from a medical 
man would rectify the defect. Perhaps there is defective 
eyesight or hearing. This means fatigue, wasted effort, 
time and vitality. Any physical or mental disability should 
be attended to as soon as possible. 


Play and Training 

PLAY is necessary to everyone, and especially to the 
child. If he does not want to play or respond to your 
efforts to make him play, suspect that there is something 
wrong. For proper growth there must be play. It is to be 
considered as part of his education which will help him to 
become ‘‘a good sport.”” He gets his (Continued on page 47) 
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Sleep Like a Child— 


Every Night of Your Life 


Sound sleeping becomes a regular 
habit on Slumber King—the 
famous $12 Spring. Its yen 
coils make bed-time a, thousan 

times more welcome... utmost ey 
laxation and rest take the place o 


restless, sleepless nights. 


d ribbons of 


Twenty-six broa i 
resilient steel are suspended be 


tween the sturdy pressed we 
frame. Four rows of springy cous 
hold these ribbons firmly in place. 


This unique combination com- 
pletely adjusts itself to every 
movement of the body at every 
turn of the sleeper. Slumber King 


never sags. . i 
For distinctive daytime appe 
ance, Slumber King is built to box 
spring height. . F 
There is no better spring made 
than Slumber King; and no oa 
of inferior quality can give ve e 
same results in downright comiort 
every night of your lile. 


Simmons 


SLUMBER KING 


SPRINGS 


“BUILT FOR SLEEP” 
































comfortable position, 








SCIENCE on SLEEP 


Written by an 
Eminent Medical Authorit; 


DO YOU SLEEP 
LIKE A LOG? 


THE MAIN CAUSE OF 
BRAIN FAG 


Greatest Rest Period Two 
Hours After Retiring 





You have likely heard the story 
of the maiden lady whose great- 
est regret in life was that she was 
unable to sleep. Yet, one night 
when a big fire occurred almost 
across the street from her home 
she knew nothing about it until 
the next morning. 

This story is not fair to this 
lady because just as there seems 
to be a certain rate for our heart 
beat, for our breathing or res- 
piration, so also does the heavi- 
ness or lightness of our sleep 
Seem to have a _ definite rate. 
Most individuals reach the period 
of greatest quiet within an hour 
and a half to two hours after re- 
tiring. 

The testing of the degree of 
sleep has been done by the move- 
ments the individual makes dur- 
ing sleep; the number of times he 
Stirs or changes his_ position. 
This has been done by mounting 
the bed so that it yields to the 
movements of the sleeper, while 
an instrument records the move- 
ments and the time they occur. 


In an experiment with a 
healthy young man, free from 
worry, sleeping soundly for eight 
hours, the number of times he 
moved or changed his position 
coring the night was about thirty- 

ve, 

The idea you have had that you 
“sleep like a log,” without mov- 
ing all night, is therefore a big 
mistake, 


The Latest Opinions of | 





Now moving quietly in bed the | 


above number of times is quite all 
right because it helps the circula- 
tion of the blood in the parts of 
the body which may be a little 
low, perhaps in a cramped posi- 
tion, or bed clothing pressing too 
heavily on them, or other cause. 

However, if the body stirs too 
often, or uses too many muscles 
in changing position, the brain 
or nervous system has to send 
down impulses to the muscles and 
this stirs up the brain. If the 
brain gets stirred up you awaken. 

The temperature and air of the 
room should be right, and the 
spring and mattress should yield 
gently but firmly to the body, so 
that .there is no undue hardness 
to irritate the body, nor too much 
“give” to let it get into an un- 
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Some of the individual 
talents which do and do 
not easily pay as a 
means of extra earning. 
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The highways and by- 
ways of business and 
professional life offer 
opportunities for private 
activily. 


The F amily P urse/” 


Making some extra money of your own 
By MABEL CREWS RINGLAND 


woman is not intrigued by these magic 

words and the possibilitizs they conjure 
up! New living-room furniture, music or 
dancing lessons for the children, a radio for 
the family, some labor-saving device for the 
home, a sudden financial emergency—what 
a thrill to be able to earn money of your own 
for just some such purpose' Frequently 
I hear women and girls who must stay at 
home, envying those who are free to hold 
regular jobs which are out of the question 
for women with household ties. Yet these 
women usually have time and ability which 
could be made to help the family budget if 
they knew how to go about it. 

Instead of wishing yourself in someone 
else’s shoes, why not study your own case 
frankly and impersonally? ‘What can I do 
best?” and ‘“‘What does the community need 
to have done?”’ are the questions you must 
face squarely. 

But if you haven’t any outstanding talent 
such as a knack at sewing or a flair for cook- 
ing or a way with children, you may be 
discouraged by a survey of the situation. 
“There’s no hope for me; I’ve no accom- 


 yomne money of you. own! What 


.plishments, only a good education,’”’ you 


reflect, forgetting that many an ingenious 
woman has turned this very asset to profit- 
able account in these days when hosts of 
people are willing to pay for such a blessing. 

Necessity was, indeed, the mother of 
invention along just such lines in the case of 
a young woman with four children and 
a sick husband. Having an excellent library 
of reference books and a rich educational 
background, she decided to establish an 
“Ask Me”’ Bureau which has since developed 
into the family’s chief means of support. 
Notices were sent to the schools and adver- 
tisements put in the papers announcing that 
Mrs. M——— would supply all sorts of infor- 
mation, assist students in preparing essays 
and writing speeches, at a reasonable rate, 
depending on the amount of time involved. 
In her spare time, while the bureau was be- 
coming known, this clever little woman got 
out an illustrated booklet of hitherto unpub- 
lished information about her town, defraying 
printing costs by means of advertisements 
and selling it at fifty cents a copy. This 
might be made a profitable feature for an 
“Old Home Week.” 


A LENDING library offers a type of 
work that appeals to bookish girls and 
women and should prove successful in a 


town or community where it has not already 
been introduced. Purchasing the books— 
mostly popular fiction—requires capita! 
but a room at home will serve as a library 
if the house is centrally located. An initial 
membership fee of one dollar is sometimes 
charged as a safeguard. and from three to 
five cents a day as rental. A number of 
copies of the best sellers of the moment 
will need to be stocked, as patrons are glad 
to pay to obtain the books they wat. An 
assortment of greeting cards may be carried 
as a side-line. A visit to a prosperous city 
library of the sort and a chat with the 
proprietor would furnish the necessary 
details of organization as well as an idea of 
its possibilities. 

One girl who lived several miles out in the 
country and drove a car, offered to collect, 
exchange and deliver library books for 
neighbors once a week, at ten cents a book. 
The owner of a lending library in town 
allowed her twenty-five cents for each new 
subscriber brought in and she was able to 
make a little bit of pin money each week. 

Helping doctors gives scope to a wide 
variety of talents, as well as filling a com- 
munity need. A woman with some book- 
keeping ability offered her services to several 
doctors and dentists one afternoon a week 
each, to settle up their accounts and send 
out monthly statements, which resulted in a 
steady income for her and increased revenue 
for them. Another specialized in invalid 
cookery at the request of a physician who 
had found that many of his convalescent 
patients were unable to secure the nourish- 
ing food he prescribed. Both workers had 
small cards printed bearing their name. 
address, phone number, what they had to 
offer and a well-known doctor’s name as a 
reference, and sent them to all the medical 
men in their locality. The cook also kept in 
touch with hospital authorities who were 
glad to recommend her dietary to patients 


who were leaving. Anyone with nursing 
experience, a pleasing appearance and 
plenty of poise might offer herself as a 
doctor’s assistant during office hours or as a 
companion .o convalescents 

An ambitious ex-school t acher whose 
housekeeping did not occupy all her time, 
advertised that she would not only do 
tutoring at her home, but go to the homes of 
children who were shut in and bring school 
to them while they were convalescing from 
accident or il!ness. Although her clientele 
was, in the nature of things, constantly 
changing she found herself as busy as she 
cared to be 

Reversing the situation, a school teacher 
who was reduced to invalidism and almost 
to poverty. found a way out by starting 
an evening class for ambitious young people 
who came to his home in such numbers that 
a regular night school had to be organized. 
It is now a flourishing institution and its 
principa!, still an invalid, is more than self- 
supporting. 

A frail little woman I know who is also 
house-bound, coins the odd bit of pin-money 
by making attractive, neatly lettered posters 
to announce coming events at church and 
club organizations. Still another bedridden 
friend of mine happily fills both her hours 
and her change-purse by tinting photographs 
and snapshots and decorating greeting cards 
and place cards, which are in constant 
demand by a large circle of friends. 


ERSUADING people to pay their bills 

was the exacting job an intelligent girl 
elected as her own, after some experience in 
a collection agency where bad debts had 
been her specialty. Not an easy or a pleasant 
task, one would think, extracting money 
from empty or unwilling pockets, but an 
enjoyable one to her because it meant show- 
ing people how to pull themselves out of a 
bad fix and get on their financial feet again. 





Also it was a profitable business, even 
though she was paid her percentage only on 
the money actually collected. For seventy- 
five per cent. of the people who owe money, 
this girl found, are able to pay their debts if 
they really want to, and a woman bill collec- 
tor has certain very real advantages over a 
man bent on the same errand. Women 
cannot hope to influence her with tears and 
a sob story, while men cannot browbeat and 
bully her as they might another man. 
Finding that doctors had a very high count 
of hopeless debts, this young woman decided 
to specialize in that sort of collection work 
and formed her own agency—a ‘Physicians’ 
and Dentists’ Credit Exchange,” which 
after four years of lively business has well 
over five hundred members who appreciate 
its services. 


OMEONE may be wondering why writ- 

ing has not been mentioned as an easy 
and delightful way of making the family 
purse bulge. There seems to be an idea pre- 
valent that because everyone reads and 
everyone has the writing tools, anybody 
should be able to write, just as many folk 
think running a tea-room is the shortest 
route to wealth, simply because everyone 
has to eat. Both these jobs require much 
hard work as wellas specialized qualification. 
and training, and of the two, I should say 
that writing is the more difficult and dis- 
couraging. 

Because your friends have been kind 
enough to enthuse over your stories or 
poems is no proof that an editor will. Editors 
I have found, are very human and eager to 
find new writers of real promise, but their 
desks are flooded daily with the work of the 
untrained and the incompetent which they 
must reject in fairness to their reading 
public. 

Frequently I am questioned as to the 
value of correspondence courses in journal- 
ism. The only one I know anything about, 
and which I fancy is the most reliable, is 
that famous old correspondence course 
which someone has called the “Education of 
the Rejection Slip.”’ It is neither a quick 
nor a painless process, I can assure you, but 
then neither is any sort of education or 
creative work, for that matter. Writing is 
far from being a neat shortcut to a life of 
ease and luxury, popular opinion to the 
contrary, and should be attempted only by 
those who are prepared to work tirelessly 
and serve a long apprenticeship. 
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ORIENTAL PLUSH—The Supreme Motor Car Upholstery 





. 
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...in the new Pontiac “Big 6” 
Oriental Plush, of course! 


Another triumph for Oriental Women everywhere are expressing 
Plush. General Motors latest their preference for Oriental Plush in 
enclosed cars; so much so, in fact, 
that Chrysler, Oakland, Pontiac, 
Studebaker, McLaughlin - Buick, 


achievement, the new Pontiac Big 
Six, uses it exclusively in enclosed 


models. Its sturdy weave is assurance 
of long service, and the perennial 
sunny sheen for which Oriental Plush 
has become famous is as beautiful as 
the car itself. 


Oldsmobile, Durant and Chevrolet 
now furnish it without extra charge 
in most models, if specified when the 
car is purchased. Oriental Textiles 
Company Limited, Oshawa, Canada. 


ORIENTAL PLUSH 
Its Beauty Lasts 
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Irene Rich, famous 
movie star, applying 
Boncilla Clasmic 
Pack. 










TO BE CHARMING— 
BEAUTIFUL— 
ADMIRED! 






To every woman whether she be youn 
girl or matron comes the thrill o: 
anticipation of some social event, 







complexioned” tran: 
portance of being well gowned. 
Your beautiful evening dress, your 
woes manner—your popularity 
_- nullifi a@ poor complex- 
ion. Tho of women who 
know this are careful to include in 
their preparations for social engage- 
ments, a re minutes with 
“Boncilla Clasmic Pack”’. 
Tonight perhaps—you _ plan to look 
your very best. If so. minutes 
with Boncilla will bring you most 
pleasing results. 
ly Boncilla to your face 
st while it drve. You will 
feel it draw from the skin all that clogs 
or marsit—all the dirt—grime—dead 
skin—hardened oils—the powder of 
yesterday—are drawn from the s 
to the pack. Feel the warmth as the 
blood comes to the surface to nourish 
and revive the skin. 
Now wash off the Boncilla Clasmic 
Fem and behold these very definite 

A radiant glow 
An animated look 

A clean, clear skin 

A soft smooth skin 
Never again will you prepare for an 
evening without Boncilla. Millions of 
women are daily proving its amazing 
powers. Beauty experts in fifty count- 
ries use Boncilla as their basic requis- 
ite. Try it and see. Send for the 
special package mentioned below. 


neil 
CLASMIC 


PACK 


Send for this special Trial 
Assortment Package 


To those who have not tried Boncilla 
Preparations we will send a special 
Trial Assortment Package, contain- 
ing generous sizes of five o, the 
rincipal Boncilla products. It will 
mailed to you postpaid on receipt 
of 50c. 
Canadian Boncilla Laboratories, Ltd. 
Dept. C, 77 Peter St., Toronto 
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The use of artificial 
sunlight for health 


and beautyt 


e 
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To make the most of your 
looks in March it is 
necessary to be very aiten- 
live to eyes, hair and skin. 


P romise of Beauty 


Spring brings many problems 


devotees to-day as it had in ancient 
times when men worshipped the sun- 
god, Ra. But, as a modern writer puts it, 
“the worshippers of to-day need not journey 
to open hillside temples or build solaria in 
which to lure the sun Thanks to the 
artificial sun-ray lamps, the modern devotee 
can snap his god on or off with a switch.” 
The sun’s deputy is king nowadays, and 
this artificial sunshine as a treatment for 
human ills is rapidly gaining in popularity. 
For those who have been weakened by ’flu, 
and are feeling below par physically and 
financially, it is a very present help in time 


‘kz sun in splendor has as many 


| of need. 


I met a friend the other day who had just 
recovered from a very severe illness. She 
looked so radiant and rested that I thought 
she must have just returned from a trip to 
one of the southern health resorts, but she 
told me that her radiance and healthy tan 
had been acquired at home by taking fre- 
quent doses of sunshine in the form of ultra- 
violet ray treatments, which were pleasant 
to take and enabled one to get back to 
normal at small expense. These treat- 
ments augment the percentage of lime and 
phosphorus in the body fluids, and also in- 
crease resistance to disease. The body of 
the patient is exposed to the electric rays, 
and, suddenly as a result of the warmth and 
healing influence, the nerves become re- 
laxed, and during the healing process the 
patient quite often falls asleep. The treat- 
ment is, of course, always given by an expert 
who knows just the electrical strength nec- 
essary and the time required to get the 
proper amount of benefit and still prevent 
“sun-burn.” 

As a result of this method of harnessing 
the sun, one can have what might be 
termed a “‘canned trip to the South,” and 
get a tropical effect at small expense in a 
short space of time. These treatments are 
especially good at this time of year to 
fortify one to meet the Ides of March, when 
our resistance is low, and the wind blinds us 
with dust and does equally unpleasant 
things to = hair and skin. 


PHYSICAL perfection is the cry of the 
hour. The fad for excessive leanness 
has passed. For one reason it does not give 
the requisite appearance of health which is 
now the fashion. Fitness is the thing, and 


By MAB 


this means bright eyes, slimness without 
lankiness, and alertness. To obtain these 
it is necessary to exercise, to eat the right 
food and to take sun-baths. Tanned skin 
has become so fashionable that the beauty 
people are making lotions and powders to 
match it or to simulate it if it has not been 
acquired. In fact, sun-worship has become 
sO pronounced that a new type of sports 
costume has been designed to give the sun 
free access to the skin, especially at the 
shoulders and back. Most of us suffer from 
ultra-violet starvation which reveals itself 
in a feeling of lassitude, and this can be 
dispelled by frequent doses of those health- 
giving rays taken either naturally or 
artificially. We are being encouraged to- 
day to work, to sleep and to play out-of- 
doors. The famous Mary Garden ciaims 
that she owes much of her good health and 
youthful appearance to the sun-baths which 
she takes at her villa on the Riviera. She 
had a large rock dynamited and cut smooth 
so that she could lie on it scantily clad and 
be steeped in sunlight. 

In our northern climate we must live 
indoors for at least a part of the year and in 
the winter our doses of sunshine must of 
necessity be few and far between. For us, 
then, the powerful electric lamp is a real 
light in the darkness. Even glass is being 
made now for use in our windows, to admit 
all of the ultra-violet rays that come 
begging for admittance. 

Already, in the hospitals, most marvellous 
cures are being reported from the use of 
ultra-violet rays, and, according to one of 
our Canadian doctors the next generation, 
by having the right food and the necessary 
sunlight, will be immune from rickets and 
such dwarfing diseases, and will grow up 
straight and strong. Indeed, he believes 
that in time, as a result of the wonderful 
facilities for health that are being con- 
stantly discovered, we may have human 
beings like gods inhabiting the earth! 

Ultra-violet rays are being used for almost 
everything. It has been found that this 
form of treatment will coax reluctant hair 
back to vigor, will dispel that great foe to 
beauty, a habitual cold, and will relieve 
neuritis and arthritis, two leading destroyers 
of grace of movement. 


HEN we are able to obtain the 
amount of sunlight and vitamins 


that are requisite for health and beauty, we 
may not need the enhancements for which 
millions are spent yearly in the beauty shops 
of this continent, but that day is not yet. 
Meanwhile, in order to make the most of 
our looks we must add here a little and there 
a little. This is especially so in March, 
when beauty is at rather a discount and 
needs bolstering up at every point. This is 
probably a natural reaction after the wear 
and tear of the long winter with its indoor 
life, late hours and indiscreet diet. In this 
month too, the sun, although a strong 
healing factor, is rather merciless in showing 
up our defects, and there are not yet any 
leaves on the trees to neutralize its glare. 

To make the most of your looks in March, 
it is necessary to be particularly attentive to 
eyes, hair and skin. March winds can be 
very irritating to eyes, and there is nothing 
so unbecoming as reddened lids. The 
sufferer from dust-in-the-eyes should bathe 
them with a lotion specially made for the 
purpose, which will give almost instant 
relief. This should be applied in an eye- 
cup, and the eyes dried by patting rather 
than wiping. 

For the scalp and skin, both of which are 
likely to be dry and unresponsive after 
contact with the wind, I would suggest an 
occasional treatment of hot oil. This 
should be carefully massaged into the head 
and face until they feel nourished and 
glowing. 

We should dress our faces with especial 


care in March for both protection and en-° 


hancement. The shops are so full just now 
of all kinds of alluring aids to beauty, that 
the selection of suitable cosmetics should be 
an easy matter. Every possible type of 
skin can have a powder and a rouge to suit 
it. Many people have a rooted objection to 
the use of lip-stick, but if it is the right 
color and is cleverly applied, it will really 
heighten the effectiveness of the face. I 
was talking to a woman the other day whose 
lips were dry and pale. If she had used a 
little vanishing cream on them topped off 
with the deft application of a little color, 
she would have looked animated and 
charming. It is little things like that which 
establish the impression of good looks or 
plainness. 

The secret of acceptable make-up is first 
to get a good vanishing cream as a base, and 

Continued on page 60 
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Some Quaint Canadian Quilt Designs 


HE names and designs of quilt-patterns 

are aS many, as quaint and diverse as 
the figures of a barn dance. To begin with 
the most common, there are many and 
sundry versions of The Star. There is The 
Eight-pointed Star, The Star of the East, 
The Star of Bethlehem, Feather Star, The 
Unknown Star; even The Sunburst is more 
star-like than otherwise. 

Crosses are another favorite. One well- 
known is Crosses and Losses; another, The 
Maltese Cross. 

Bible subjects have a great popularity. 
Typical of this variety are such motifs as 
The Garden of Eden, The Golden Gates, 
Joseph’s Coat, Solomon’s Temple, Solomon’s 
Crown, The Tree of Paradise, The For- 
bidden Fruit, and The Eight Walls of 
Jericho. Sometimes the analogy between 
pattern and subject is so subtle as to be 
almost non-existent, but the name serves as a 
suitable identification! Joseph’s Coat of 
Many Colors is a great opportunity for odd 
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scrap-piecing, and, indeed, all the patterns | 
are open to individual interpretation. | 
Truly, patterns of the same name in 
different localities will sometimes have little 
in common save that name itself; yet 
strangely enough, there has always been | 
sufficient basic foundation, however the 
personal fancy may wander, to link the 
traditional patterns in widely separated 
parts—even races. For instance, one finds 
the same themes common alike to the | 
British pioneer stock of Ontario and the 
mountain women of the southern States. 
This is not so remarkable considering their 
identical ancestry—but how does one 
explain a like similarity among the quilts of 
the French Canadian? For, amazing though 
it may be, the identical patterns, and even 
the identical names are to be found in the 
farm homes of Quebec. 

This one here shown, is well-known. It 
is suitable for coverlets or pillows. 
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The Fruit Basket Pattern 
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Inactive Sportswear 
Dresses i 


Wllie 


—the original exponent of the simple lines in dress, which, 
when first introduced ten years ago, a few fastidious people 
accepted only for cottage or apartment wear. 


Today, when every designer works from this standard, you 
may have, by asking for the 
Billie Burke label, the assur- 
ance of correctness which 
makes a discernible differ- 
ence in smartness. 








Tweeds for 
Outdoor 
Smartness 







Try for yourself. 





or combined with BI-BUR- 
TEX twin-thread jersey, 
after the French manner, 
Americanized by Billie 
A request for the name of your Burke. 


nearest dealer in Billie Burke gar- 
ments will be promptly anewered by 




















The Billie Burke Dress Co., Limited 


Designers 


96 Spadina Ave. - - - 








Toronto 












Sweet scent 

of Old London 

—of delicate 

i fragrance—of 
feminine charm 

...the choice of 

the descrim- 

: inating—the 
t individual per- 
é sonality. - - - 
; Exquisitely re- 
freshing...... 

blended by 
masters of the 

perfumer’s art. 


if Ask for Gros 
id smith’s Old 
E Cottage Laven- 
der Water—the 
aristocrat of 
perfumes—at 


the better shops. 
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Sales Agents: 


SHERIDAN & ATKINSON 
Mappin Building 
MONTREAL 
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BRIGHTENING Up THE KITCHEN 


With sheer curtains, stencils and a set of bright towels 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 


By 
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To kitchen is perhaps the last, but 
certainly not the least room to blossom 
into color. One might journey . far 
these days to find a drab, ugly, smoke- 
stained kitchen and it would not take a 
Christopher Columbus to discover a cup- 
board in green with flashes of land-bird 
crimson, or orange upon cerulean blue glass 
shelves. 

The authentic blue and white of a genera- 
tion can now have added to its cold chaste- 
ness, buff walls, a table or benches of rust 
red; cupboards lined with orange and a few 
gay stencils judiciously placed on door 
panels and drawers. We proudly display 
kitchenware brightly enameled in charming 
greens, reds and yellows, and we cook on 
colored stoves. 


Formal green and white, or oak and 
yellow rooms blossom in the same way as 
the blue and white. The secret is in adding 
a third well chosen color, and usually a 
fourth. The sheer curtains and kitchen 
dresser may be pumpkin yellow; the chairs 
and table, powder blue with orange and 
black in the stencil or knobs; this is with 
browns and ivory in floor and walls. Or the 
floors and walls may be in gray tones; the 
cupboard light warm yellow striped with 
turquoise; tables and chairs in gray with 
rose and turquoise trim, the chairs wearing 
tied-on chair seats of yellow linen. 

The geraniums, number 559 are for 
curtains only, but such clever curtains as 







Pots of geranium for your window 

sill in these sheer sun-filtering 

curtains. They come in sash or full 
length, as desired. 


they are! Any kitchen plan that 
can accommodate a note of 
geranium red should welcome 
these cheery blooming plants 
against the windows. Leaves 
and organdie facing are green on 
the griginal with blue pots and 
black finishing line. The pattern 
provides three pots to a sash 
curtain, or you might prefer two 
on each side in pairs. One might 
be used on a glass door. In any 
case there are plenty, as the wax 
transfer pattern number 559, 
(31 cents postpaid), provides 
nine plants, measuring eight and 
nine and a half inches high. We 
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the full length curtains as 559-C. _ Either of 
these include six skeins of floss in the right 
colors. 


TENCILLING is the easiest of handi- 
crafts. It is done by holding or thumb- 

tacking the cut-out stencil in place, and 
painting in the holes, with no disaster 
resulting if the paint runs over, since the 
paper stencil takes all surplus. Stencil 
number 560 (48 cents postpaid), is es- 
pecially designed for kitchen and breakfast 
room decoration, provides a diamond- 
shaped motif of fruits about five by eight 
inches for cupboard door panels, or for a 
table centre or oilcloth window drapes. 
Combined with the corner motifs it is 
suitable for a wall border, dropleaf 
table or oilcloth runner. These 
corners may, of course, be used where- 
ever a color spot is needed in this 
shape. There is included also a small 
stencil one and a half by four inches, 
of cherries, designed especially for 
chair backs, small drawers or a 
narrow border. All these jare in- 
cluded in the order number 560, cut 
from heavy regulation stencil paper 
and with color chart and instructions. 

Oil paints, lacquers or enamels may 
be used with this stencil, but we have 
assembled the necessary kit, consist- 
ing of small tins each of best quality 
enamel in black and white, a brush 
and tube paints in yellow, red, 
blue and green, as number 598 
at ($1.29 postpaid). 

And what is more con- 
tinuously popular and practical than a 
new set of tea towels? They are ideal 
for a shower, for individual gifts or for 
your own kitchen, and a few simple 
stitches of embroidery turn these clever 
little cherubs into fast color designs for 
every day of the week. They will help 
lighten even the drab task of dish 
drying, and that’s an ideal worth 
achieving, take the word of one who 
does it on occasion! 


Here is a Monday towel for Monday, 
Tuesday for Tuesday and so on through the 
week. Transfer pattern number 561 pro- 
vides the series of seven and you can stamp 
them on your own material, towelling, sugar 
sacks, etc. The price is only (25 cents post- 
paid). Wecan stamp these on good quality 
towelling, so that they will be all ready for 
embroidering, and will also include the 
necessary floss under number 562 for ($1.93 
postpaid) for the set of seven. 
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FLAP Meares 
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O MANY requests have been received 
Sar patterns which have appeared in 
back issues that it would seem there must 
be numbers of new readers who have not 
had an opportunity o! knowing the complete 
range of Chatelaine handicrafts For their 
benefit, therefore, and fcr the purpose of 
easy reference, we are listing the patterns it 
is possible for you to obtain. 


Roly Poly Quili—Twenty nursery ani- 
mals that roll into circles about six inches in 
diameter. are given in wax transfer form 
number 499 at 62 cents postpaid. 


Dutch Doll Bag—Transfer pattern number 
516 includes wax transfer and instructions 





Stenciling ts the easiest of handt- 


crafts. This pattern is suitable for 
cupboards, tables or oilcloth window 
drapes. 


for making Dutch doll bag. 37 cents 
postpaid. 

Felt Garden Scene for Pillow—Pattern 
number 539 is wax transfer in yellow for 
37 cents. 

Flower Monogram—Pattern number 502 
includes any given initial in two-inch and 
three-inch circle, one dozen of each size for 
37 cents postpaid. 

Star Pillows—Transfer number 520 sup- 
plies patterns for appliqué motifs, quilting 
and instructions for making the three 
pillows. Price 49 cents postpaid. 

Laundry Bag—Number 107, bag and all 
parts of blue linen-like suiting, 27 by 39 
inches, ready stamped with attractive de- 
sign, complete for 90 cents; thread assort- 
ment 11 cents postpaid. 


Kitchen or Bathroom Towels— 
Pattern number 108 gives six 
towels with designs ready for 
working, $1.81 postpaid. Pattern 

| only is 108X at 25 cents. Three 
skeins of blue thread are 11 
cents extra. 


Three Dainty Pillows—-To 
make the boudoir adorably 
feminine. Pattern 515 for all 
three with instructions is only 
37 cents postpaid. Anything 
lacey makes a pillow, and here is 
where your odd bits of sheer 
material and lace will come into 
their own. 


| 


In ordering write: 


can furnish the geranium de- 
signs, stamped on white crisp 
material at ($1.80 postpaid), in 
one and one-sixth yard lengths. 
Or if you want the full two-yard 
lengths, these would be ($2.51 
per pair). Order the sash 
curtains as number 559-B and 
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A set of tea towels is appreciated any time for almost any 
occasion—a shower, an individual gift, or for your own 
kitchen. These are especially well-chosen absorbative mater- 
tal, the colors guaranteed not to run. The day-of-the-week 
series is a good guarantee of a fresh towel at all times. 


Handicraft Department, 
The Chatelaine, 
The MacLean Publishing 
Company, Limited 
143 University Ave., 
Toronto. 
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Celery with Milk Sauce 


; Clean and cut the outer stalks of celery 
in half-inch pieces. Cook in boiling salted 
water until tender, then drain. Cover the 
celery with milk, add small pieces of butter, 
salt and pepper to taste, and cook ten 
minutes longer. Serve the celery with the 
milk sauce in which it has been cooked 


Ginger Apples 


4 large apples 

Y4 of a lemon 

34 cupfuls of sugar 

¥4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
¥4 cupful of water 

¥ ounce of ginger root 


Pare and quarter the apples, removing 
the cores. Then arrange them in a greased 
bake-dish; over them sprinkle sugar and 
cinnamon which have been mixed together. 
Add the lemon very thinly sliced, root 
ginger broken in small pieces and the water. 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven until 
tender. Remove the cover when the apples 
have been in the oven twenty minutes, and 
baste every ten minutes of the remaining 
time with their own juice. 


Jellied Grapefruit and Pineapple Salad 


Pulp and juice of two 
medium-sized grapefruit 
4 cupful of lemon juice 
1 cupful of crushed pineapple 
1 cupful of hot water 
1 cupful of sugar 
2% tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
¥4 cupful of cold water 


Soak the gelatine in cold water. Cut the 
grapefruit in half, crosswise, and remove the 
seeds. Cut out the pulp, saving as much 
juice as possible but discarding all mem- 
branes. Break up the pulp in fairly small 
pieces, add one cupful of hot water, lemon 
juice, sugar and boil five minutes. Add the 
soaked gelatine and stir until it is dissolved. 
Then add the crushed pineapple from which 
the juice has been well drained. Turn into a 
moistened mould or several individual 
moulds, and leave in a cool place until set. 
When ready to use, turn out on crisp white 
lettuce leaves and serve with whipped cream 
salad dressing. 


Pork Steak 


Order a slice from the top of a leg of fresh 
pork. Place in a very hot frying pan, searing 
both sides. Then reduce the heat, cooking 
slowly until the meat is thoroughly cooked. 
It is essential that pork be well cooked. 


Mexican Sauce 


1 onion 

1 red pepper 

1 green pepper 

1 clove garlic 

% cupful of canned tomatoes 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 teaspoonful of Worcester- 

shire sauce 

14 teaspoonful of celery seed 

Salt, pepper 





Cook the finely chopped onion in the | 
melted butter for five minutes, stirring | 
almost constantly; add red and_ green | 
peppers and garlic, all finely chopped. | 
Carefully stir in the canned tomatoes. Cook | 
ten minutes; season with Worcestershire | 
sauce, celery seed, salt and pepper to taste. | 


Bean Loaf 

3 cupfuls of cold cooked 
beans 

2 cupfuls of mashed 
potatoes 
1 can of tomato soup 
2 eggs 
2 medium-sized onions 
Salt | 
Pepper | 
| 
| 


Rub the beans through a sieve, add the 
mashed potatoes and mix well. Add the 
tomato soup, well beaten eggs and onions, | 
finely chopped. Season to taste with salt | 
and pepper. Beat thoroughly and pack into 
a well greased loaf pan. Sprinkle the top 
with a light dusting of bread-crumbs, dot 
with bits of butter, and bake forty minutes 
in a moderate oven. Turn out on a platter, 
slice hot, and serve with Chili sauce. 


Stewed Tripe 


Wash and clean tripe carefully. Cut it 
into suitable pieces for serving, cover with 
boiling water and simmer twenty minutes 
Drain off the water, add two or three 
medium sized onions cut in slices, and cover 
with equal quantities of milk and water. 








Simmer slowly for an hour. Serve with | 
bread sauce. 
Raisin Waffles 7 ) e 
i SORE 


1% cupfuls of flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of milk 

2 eggs 

1 cupful of raisins 

1 tablespoonful of melted 
butter 





Sift the dry ingredients together, add the 
raisins, having previously cleaned them 
To the beaten yolks of the eggs add the 
milk and stir this mixture slowly into the 
dry ingredients. Add the melted butter and 
lastly the whites of eggs beaten until very 
light. Cook on a hot, well greased waffle 
iron. Serve immediately with syrup. 


Orange Bread Pudding 


crumbs 
16 cupful of milk 
2 eggs 
2 oranges 
6 tablespoonfuls of sugar 


34 cupful of stale bread- | 


Soak the bread-crumbs in milk until they 
are soft, then beat lightly with a fork. Add 
the grated rind of one orange and the juice 
of two oranges. Add the yolks of the eggs 
and the sugar beaten together. Lastly, fold 
in the well-beaten whites of eggs. Turn into 
custard cups and bake fifteen or twenty | 


minutes. Serve plain or with hard sauce. | 
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Pneumonia Month! 


Ppa] Is in March, when our vitality is at its 
@| lowest ebb, that Pneumonia exacts its highest 
coll of human lives. At this season, above 
Jall others, every cold must be heeded as a 
danger-signal and checked immediately, before serious 
complications can develop. 





Treat Colds in Time— Externally 
Anp yet, constant ‘‘dosing’’ may disturb delicate digestions 
and thus still further lower the body's resistance to the dreaded 
germs of ‘‘flu’’ or pneumonia. 

The best solution is to treat a cold at the first sign—but 
externally, with Vicks VapoRub. You simply rub it on the 
throat and chest at bedtime, and cover with warm flannel. 

Its quick two-way action begins immediately : 

(1) It is vaporized by the warmth of the body and inhaled, for hours, 
direct to the inflamed air-passages, loosening the phlegm, clearing the 
head, and easing the difficule breathing. 

(2) At the same time, Vicks acts through the skin like an old-fashioned 
poultice, ‘drawing out’’ all tightness and soreness, and thus helping the 
vapors to break up the congestion. 


Most cold-troubles yield by morning co this double, direct action. 


For Babies or Old Folk 


Tuis simple external treatment is especially good for young children or 
others whose digestive systems are easily upset. As Vicks is simply rubbed 
on outside, it cannot disturb the stomach and may be used as freely and as 
often as needed. 

For free sample, write J. T. Wait Co., Led., Dept. P-6, 427 Sc. Frangois 


St., Montreal, P. Q. 


VapoRusB 
For all the colds of all the family 


: 21 


NOW OVER +# MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 
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cA New Spring Model | 
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A very neat and attractive hat, one 
of the new advanced styles shown for 
Spring. It was selected from Hallam’s 
Fashion Book of Ladies’ wearing 
apparel; this book will be gladly mailed 
to any of our readers free on request. 


Address: Hallam Mail Order Corp’n, Ltd. 
216 Hallam Building, Toronto 


DEAF 


We are Canada’s only Earphone spe 
cialists since 1917, and we are specializing 
now in the POTTER EARPHONE as we 
know it to be the best and most compact 
hearing aid invented. Pagticulars of this 
wonderful little device anf conditions of 
30 days’ home trial gladly sent on request. 
Address 


H. Potter Co. Ltd. 
(Earphone Specialists) 
Dept. C, 405 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto 


Would An 
Extra 


$100.00 


Help You Buy 
Your 


Spring 
Clothes? 


Earn it Quickly Selling 
Our Popular Canadian 
Magazines 


Address: 


The MacLean Publishing 
Company, Limited 
Local Agents’ Department 
153 University Avenue 
Toronto 2, Ont. 
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On a daffodil-green morning, 

When the little winds are still, 

In a blue and ivory kitchen 

With geraniums on the sill— 

I'll embark on great adventure: 
Beating golden waffle batter 

Into ambrosine perfection 

That the cooking books will flatter. 
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dventure J—by Ruth Sigrid Olson 


On a sapphireemerald morning 
Listening to a mavis trill, 

In a small, sweet-tempered kitchen 
With a dimpling curtain frill 

We'll have waffles crisp and crumbly, 
Melted honey fresh as flowers, 
Served on blossom-spattered china 

In the early morning hours 


Oh I know they’ll say I’m foolish, 
That I’ve let the world go by 
For a blue and ivory kitchen— 
We know better—you and I. 





Special Dishes of the Month 


By MARGARET E. READ 
For Menus containing them, see the last “Menus of the Month” 


explanation of the more unfamiliar 
dishes mentioned in the menus for 
February: 


"Tex following recipes are offered in 


Scalloped Cabbage with Tomato Sauce 


Clean and cut up one small head of cab- 
bage and cook it in boiling, salted water until 
tender, being very careful not to cook it too 
long. Better that it should be slightly under- 
done than overdone. Arrange a layer of the 
cooked cabbage in a greased casserole, and 
cover with tomato sauce. Repeat this 
arrangement until the casserole is almost 
filled. Spread buttered bread-crumbs over 
the top and bake in a moderate oven until 
the crumbs are nicely browned. 


Tomato Sauce 


* can of tomatoes 

1 medium sized onion 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
¥ teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 


Pare and finely chop the onion. Add it to 
the tomatoes and cook until the mixture 
begins to boil. Blend the flour with the 
melted butter, add the seasonings, and 
slowly add the hot tomatoes and onion. 
Cook for three minutes, stirring constantly. 


Broiled Pigs’ Feet 


Carefully clean and wipe pigs’ feet and 


| sprinkle with salt and pepper. Broil five to 


ten minutes, turning frequently. Serve hot 
with maitre d’hotel butter. 

To make maitre d’hotel butter, cream 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, add very 
gradually two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice, 
and season to taste with salt, pepper and 
finely chopped parsley. 


Orange Soufflé 


4 eggs 

¥ cupful of sugar 
Grated rind and juice of 
1 orange 
Juice of 4% lemon 


Break the eggs and separate the whites 
from the yolks. Beat the yolks until thick 
and lemon-colored, gradually adding the 
sugar, grated orange rind, orange and lemon 
juice. Beat the whites of eggs until stiff and 
dry, and then carefully fold them into the 
first mixture. Turn into a greased bake 
dish, place in a pan of hot water and bake 
thirty to forty minutes in a moderate oven. 


Cannelon of Beef 


2 pounds of lean beef 
1 tablespoonful of onion 
juice 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Y4 teaspoonful of pepper 
Pinch of nutmeg 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 

1 egg 

2 tablespoonfuls of parsley or 

4 teaspoonful of summer 

savory 


Order two pounds of lean beef cut from the 
round and put it through the food chopper, 
or have the butcher chop it freshly. Season 
the chopped meat with salt, pepper, onion 
juice, nutmeg, finely chopped parsley or 
summer savory, and the grated lemon rind. 
Add the egg, well beaten, mix thoroughly 
and shape into a roll. Place on the greased 
rack of a roasting-pan. Arrange a few 
slices of fat salt pork over the top of the 
meat. Place in a very hot oven, and then 
reduce the heat, so that after the meat is 
seared it is cooked in a moderate oven about 


half an hour. Baste frequently with four 
tablespoonfuls of butter melted in one cup of 
boiling water. 

Brown mushroom sauce makes a season- 
able and delectable accompaniment, and is 
prepared as follows: 

Brown one thin slice of onion, finely 
chopped, in three tablespoonfuls of butter; 
add three tablespoonfuls of flour, salt, 
pepper to taste, and cook until browned, 
stirring constantly. Add one cupful of hot 
brown stock and cook for five minutes. 
Then add one half cupful of sautéd mush- 
rooms. 

Corn Chowder 


4 medium sized potatoes 
1 medium sized onion 
1 can of corn 
4 cupfuls of milk 
Fat salt pork 
Salt 
Pepper 
14 cupful of butter 


Pare the potatoes, cut in half-inch cubes 
and cook in boiling salted water five 
minutes. Then drain. Fry out fat salt pork 
or melt one tablespoonful of butter and cook 
the finely chopped onion in it until the 
onion is just a golden brown, stirring almost 
constantly. Add the parboiled potato cubes, 
cook five minutes, stirring frequently. Then 
add two cupfuls of boiling water and cook 
until the potatoes are tender. Turn into a 
saucepan, add the can of corn, milk, salt and 
pepper to taste, and heat thoroughly. Just 
before serving, stir in one-quarter cupful of 
butter. Serve very hot with salted crackers. 


Fried Sauerkraut 


Fry out one-inch cubes of fat salt pork. 
Add raw sauerkraut; cook slowly and with 
plenty of grease until it is nicely browned. 
Serve very hot. 
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W hat the W oman Witizeti 
Should Reiiow 
Guaranteed 


Canadian Women and _ the 
os Fast Coffe: 
i ec 


THAT Alberta holds the honor of having elected the first woman 
to a parliament in the British Empire; and that in the thirteen- se 
year period women have had the right to vote in Alberta, the mx 
most important legislation in both civic and provincial govern- ok ry 
ments relating to woman’s civil, social and industrial position in 
the state has been affected largely through the influence of women 
representatives at the seats of authority. Yet, with quaint 
injustice, although women own some of the biggest businesses in 
Calgary, no woman can yet be a member of that city’s board of 
trade. Notwithstanding this point, though, which will, no doubt, 
be remedied in good time, this mid-western province of ours is 
yet thirteen years ahead of Canada’s oldest province. However, 
it cannot be long now before the efforts of Quebec women to 
secure the provincial franchise for themselves, succeed. A bill 
to this end, to be introduced during the present session of the 
legislature, is being sponsored by William Tremblay, M.L.A. for 
Maisonneuve, and a Montreal champion of the movement to 
give municipal suffrage to married women separate as to property, 
has been found in Jos. Cohen, M.L.A. for St. Lawrence. 


Canadian Woman Chosen 
for Important U.S. Position 


THAT a Canadian woman, Mrs. E. J. Woodhouse, is the active 
director of the recently proposed Women’s Institute of Pro- ” 
One of the wonderful “PETER PAN 


fessional Relations, with headquarters at North Carolina College. 
A program for developing new professional and business activities family O f fab ri cs, to b e h a d in many 
glorious colors and patterns. 


for women, linked with establishment of a clearing house of 
information on the entrance of women into various fields, is 
announced by the American Association of University Women. 
This will be centralized in the proposed institute. You are requested to write for Samples to the producers: 

Women and the Diplomatic NISBET & AULD LIMITED 32-34 Wellington St.W. TORONTO 
Service 


THAT a further significant development in the march of women 

in public life is marked by the fact that diplomatic posts in the 

United States are thrown open to competitive examination, 4 Y t orr 
irrespective of sex. Six women passed the annual examination in M h D W 

1928. Qualifications involve the knowledge of international. ot er S ea es J 
maritime and commercial law; ability to speak and write one of Little Man is a precious—but he can manage to get into 


three modern languages—French, German or Spanish idio- ; ; 

matically; examinations in political economy, political and . such a tremendous lot of mischief whenever Mother 
commercial geography, and world history, particularly modern turns her back for a minute. 

European, Latin-American and far eastern, and a final oral 


| 
| 
] 
examination to determine physical, mental and temperamental 
fitness for diplomatic work. Then a year on probation in the KIDDIE “KOOP 
State department follows, after which they are assigned to the 
i 





department or to a foreign post. If not, they are dismissed at ete : ; 
the end of the year. Women have played a very important relieves mother of worry—in its airy, commodious care 
part in diplomacy in the past, and there are certain branches of the small man may climb, or crawl, or play, or sleep, 


diplomatic work in which they are particularly well qualified to 


shine. When certain prejudices are flung away, there should be as he pleases—but always safe from 











no reason why women should not gain a real foothold in a harm or mischief, while 

diplomatic service nearer home than the States. mother freel y goes ll 
The Part of Women in about her household a 
Securing World Peace duties. /> p 






THAT Sir William Clark, High Commissioner from Great 
Britain to Canada, at a reception given in his and Lady Clark’s 
honor by the National Council of Women, Toronto, declared 
there could be little doubt in his mind that women would use 
their new-found power for the benefit of mankind. Sir William 
urged Canadian women not to forget to do their part in welcoming 
the newcomer to the Dominion. Women, he predicted, would in 
the sphere of politics have much to do in securing the peace of 
the world. 


Experimental Education 


THAT diversity rather than standardization is the trend in 
education, according to Hon. Irene Parlby. Mrs. Parlby, who 
devoted considerable time recently to the study of the new 
methods in education being tried in England and in Sweden, is 
of the opinion that the results are far better where the teacher is 


allowed full scope in the matter of text books and the application See Kiddie-Koop at Bet- 
of their contents, than where, as under the standardized methods ter, Purvitere Dealere 


of Canada, the teacher works under rigid control. Great strides wae ae Eee ee 
are being made in experimental education in both Great Britain, 


Sweden and Denmark. LEA-TRIMBLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


289-291 Sumach St. - Toronto 2, Canada 
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Junior Misses’ NAN Y 
Ensemble No. 9640 HAS | 
(Left) This sketch ] 
shows a complete en- i N 
semble with the jacket iy 


and skirt of plain jersey. 
The short jacket has a 
straight collar. Designed 
for sizes 13, 15, and 17 
years. 
Price, 65 cents. 
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Junior Misses’ 
Ensemble No. 9640 
(Right) The tuck-in 
blouse of the ensemble ts 
made of novelly jersey. 
The skirt has a circular 


creases and a wide belt 

buttoned in front. De- 

signed for sizes 13, 15 
and 17 years. 
Price, 65 cents. 





Scarf Set No. 9603 
The soft, pliable folds of 
silk crepe are used to 
fashion in the third scarf 
in the set. Designed in 

one size only. 

Price, Set 40 cents. 





Sleeve Set No. 9561 
A close-fitting sleeve finished with 
buttons and a flaring cuff. (Above 
right). Straight sleeve gathered to 
straight cuff. (Extreme left.) 
Tight fitting, flare at wrist. (Left.) 
Full sleeve tied at wrist. 





oo: oe 
Seal! 
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Scarf Set No. 9603 
This plaid scarf, in a set of three, is of sheer 
velvet. Designed in one size only. 
Price, Set 40 cents. 


THE ENSEMBLES HAVE IT 
The Vote for Spring Chic 


Jacket-Blouse No. 9628, Skirt No. 9637 
(Below) The scarf collar, the cardigan jacket, the 
tuck-in blouse, and the yoke-fitted skirt stamp this 
ensemble very smart. The jacket and skirt are of 
woollen basket-weave; the latter with inverted pleats. 

Designed for sizes 14 to 42; skirt, 26 to 40. 

Price, 65 cents. 








Scarf Set No. 9603 
This scarf, an accessory 
of great chic, is made in 
sheer velvet, one of a set 
of three. Designed in 

+ one size only. 

Price, Set 40 cents. 
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Sleeve Set No. 9561 
This design includes four types of 
sleeve. Sizes small, medium and 
large. : 
Price, 40 cents. j 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 80, or from Vogue Pattern Service. 70 Bond Street, Tor to, Ont 
” . onto, nt. 
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afternoon, uider the proud escort of her two 

small sons. The Arena was crowded, and 

Nora’s heart thrilled when the U boys 

skated on to the ice in their purple and white, 
her Bob among them, looking fit and 
invincible. The opposing team looked fine, 
too, but Jack assured her that the ‘‘Aggies”’ 
hadn’t a chance. 

The bell rang and the game was on. The 
small boys were very good about explaining 
the plays, and Nora tried to comprehend. 
But the game seemed just a jumble of 
shrieks and flying skates and hockey sticks. 
Nora’s mind was a jumble, too. She couldn’t 
find Marion and Maurice anywhere in the 
crowd, and she grew cold at the thought 
that Marion, no doubt, was soothing young 
Desmond’s shy, sweet soul in the living 
room at home. If only old Desmond would 
turn out to be as hopelessly impossible as 
Nora anticipated! He must be somewhere 
in the Arena watching the game. She 
craned her neck, and examined one strange 
man after another. There was one who 
seemed to be alone. He was all wizened and 
bent, and he wore a shabby overcoat and 
an old soft hat pulled down over his eyes. 

Meanwhile, the small boys wriggled and 
howled, and poked their elbows into Nora’s 
sides, and the game went on, until at the 
beginning of the last period, the score was 
2-2. 

Nora made a desperate effort to drag her 
thoughts away from Marion. She focussed 
her attention on Bob who was skating back- 
ward in a zig-zag course, ferocious eyes 
glued to the O.A.C. man who was flying 
toward him with the puck. At the moment 
when Jack screamed—‘‘Get him, Bob!” 
another O.A.C. man collided with Bob and 
sent him sprawling on the ice. Nora half 
rose in her seat, then sank back into a 
huddled, frightened heap. Immediately, 
the University crowd became a horde of 
shrieking maniacs. Bennie and Jack bounced 
to their feet and yelled, ‘Put him off!” 
“Put him off!’ until it seemed their throats 
would split. The umpire tapped the of- 
fender’s shoulder, jerked an authoritative 
thumb toward the penalty box, and the 
O.A.C. man skated off, shaking his head, as 
though hopelessly bewildered at the injustice 
of umpires. And Bob lay there on the cold 
ice, while his team-mates flexed his legs and 
moved them up and down. Nora vowed she 
never again would come to see him play. 
Fearfully, she watched the U trainer slide 
over to him*with a bucket of water and a 
sponge. He dipped the sponge in the pail 
and slopped it across Bob’s face, and at last 
Bob sat up, took a gulp out of the bucket, 
and was on his feet again. 

The two little boys sank down beside their 
mother. 

“Just got his wind, that’s all,” muttered 
Bennie, cheerfully nonchalant. 

“What was it?” faltered Nora, as she 
sighed her relief. 

“Why that dirty guy,” growled Jack, 
‘was off-side. You know off-side—that’s 
when it’s off-side interference.” 

“I see,” answered Nora doubtfully. “You 
mean he didn’t play fair.” 

But the game was on, and Jack was busy 
shrieking the U team on to one more goal— 
just one more goal! 

Nora watched the players through a haze, 
for that phrase ‘“‘off-side interference” had 
lodged in her thoughts, where it stuck like a 
burr. It not only stuck, but it pricked. Off- 
side interference meant not playing fair, 
and Nora had interfered. When you didn’t 
play fair, someone you cared for got hurt. 
There were rules for mothers as well as for 
hockey players, and Nora knew now that it 
wasn’t fair to try to make Marion ashamed 

of Maurice Desmond if she really loved him. 
What a mother she was—plotting against 
her own daughter! She didn’t want to go 
home. Even when her Bob scored the 
winning goal, and the game was over, and 
the crowd went'crazy, Nora couldn’t enthuse. 
She hardly could drag herself to her feet. 

Robert had called for them with the car. 
They waited until the last of the crowd had 
come out, but there was no sign of Marion 
and Maurice, and Bob was to go banqueting 
with the team. The two boys chattered to 
their father all the way home, and no one 
knew that their mother was suffering from a 


brand new inferiority complex. If only she 
could find a chance to confess to Marion 
before dinner! But when they stopped at | 
the front door, a tall man was climbing the 
verandah steps. With legs that quaked, and 
a heart that wobbled, Nora crawled out of | 
the car and faced her guest—the handsomest 
white-haired gentleman she ever had seen. | 
She introduced him to Robert and the small 
boys, and they all got into the house some- 
how. Marion was in the hall, and when 
Nora said weakly. ‘‘Marion, dear, this is Mr. | 
Desmond, Maurice’s father,” her daughter’s | 
face flamed, and she gave her mother a look | 
that pierced right down into Nora’s guilty | 
heart. 

Maurice, it appeared, had not been able 
to come. Nora prudently had arranged that 
the small boys should dine in the kitchen, 
and she had promised suitable rewards if, | 
after dinner, without disturbing the grown- 
ups, they would put on their sweaters and 
skates, and go out in the side-yard to play 
hockey in the moonlight. 

Nora went in to dinner on the arm of her | 
guest, and Marion followed with her father. 
The whole meal was just a blur. Marion | 
was coldly polite, and Nora could contribute | 
only monosyllables to the conversation. 
Thank heaven for Robert! He didn’t even | 
know what it was all about, but he manfully 
assumed the task of entertaining their guest. 
Dear Robert! Mr. Desmond was not, it 
transpired during the dinner, a ditch-digger. 
He was very English, had retired only | 
recently, and come to Canada to become a 
gentleman farmer. For twenty years previ- 
ously, he had been a professor at Oxford! 

After dinner, Professor Desmond smoked | 
one cigar, then courteously excused himself, 
so that he might get in touch with his son. 
Robert insisted upon driving the professor | 
to his hotel, and Nora, after a limp good-by! 
closed the front door and returned to the | 
living-room to face her daughter. She felt 
like a very small, very naughty child. 

Marion was standing in the middle of the 
room and she didn’t wait for her mother to 
speak. 

“Mother Sterling,” she cried, ‘‘you asked | 
that man here because you thought he’d turn | 
out to be a ditch-digger, and you expected 
Maurice was coming, and you wanted to 
humiliate me!’’ 

“I’m sorry,” Nora quavered, “‘sorry and | 
ashamed. But, truly, I meant to tell you | 
before ever I saw him that I won’t interfere 
again. I know there must be something fine | 
about Maurice, if you love him.” | 

Marion’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Well, I don’t | 
love him!” she stormed. ‘‘He’s horrid and I 
hate him! When he called for me this after- 
noon to take me to the game, he’d been | 
drinking, and I sent him away, finally and 
forever. I’m not stepping out with any 
sheik who smells to heaven of gin. And I 
don’t marry that kind, either.”’ 

“But,’’ Nora faltered, groping her way 
out of the fog, “‘his father was a professor at 
Oxford.” 

“Listen, mother,” Marion rapped out, | 
“if I don’t love a man I wouldn’t marry him 
if his father were the King of England!” 

Nora sank weakly into a chair. How silly 
she had been! All this fussing and fuming 
for nothing! Her frenzied grasp on her 
daughter’s future was utterly unnecessary. 
Marion was perfectly capable of guiding her | 
own flight through the gales of youth and | 
love. Relief flooded Nora’s heart. Marion | 
was not going to marry Maurice Desmond. | 
But how could a mother be happy if she had | 
lost her daughter’s love? She looked up 
beseechingly. 

Unexpectedly, Marion grinned. ‘“‘Your | 
face,” she said, “looks like a sunset—all | 
shining glory behind the clouds.”’ She jeaned | 
over, and lightly kissed her mother’s cheek. | 
“Don’t worry, dear,” she added. “I'll pick | 
out a real man, next time.” 

And she would! What mothers needed to | 
do with children who were big enough to go 
to University, was just to trust them! 

“‘Mo-ther!” came a shrill cry from outside 
the window. ‘Make Bennie play fair!” 

Nora stood up and crossed the room. 
She rapped sharply on the glass, and with 
the action, her mind slipped back into the | 
smooth, neat comfortable groove of her 
everyday thoughts. 
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When he comes to your house: -: 


he comes to SERVE 


Heis the authorized, bonded Rep- 
resentative of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company—a world-wide 
organization of service to women 
who sew. He is one of 10,000 in 
the United Statesand Canadaalone. 
Buteachisalocal representative. The 
man who calls on you is a resident 
of your community. He is as much 
interested in serving you as your 
neighborhood banker or merchant. 
He is building a permanent business 
and he knows that one of his great- 
est assets is the good will of enthusi- 
astic customers. Therefore his first 
concern always is to serve you hon- 
estly, faithfully and intelligently. 

He has been carefully selected 
for his wotk. He has been trained 
by experts. When he comes to you 
he is qualified to discuss your needs 
and problems and to demonstrate 
to you the advantages, the en- 
jovment and the economies of the 
modern way to sew. 

The modern Singer Electric has 
simply revolutionized sewing in the 
home. Once you sit down before 
it, once you feel its instant response 
to your slightest wish, you will real- 
ize that it is utterly different from 
any machine you have ever used. 


Butyou must make that test to know. 
And so the Singer man in your com- 
munity comes to invite you to take 
any modern Singer into your home 
and use it without the slightest ob- 
ligation. He comes to show you how 
you can find real enjoyment in plan 
ning and making clothes for your- 
self and the children and curtains 
and draperies for your home, how 
you can make adress in a fraction 
of the time it used to take, how you 
can do quickly the deft finishing you 
thought must be done by hand. 
You will find that the magic means 
to this modern way to sew can be 
yours at surprisingly small cost. For 
the Singer man is authorized to 
make you a generous allowance on 
your present machine and agrange 
for the balance to be paid in small 
monthly sums which your Singer 
will save over and over again. 

So if your home is one where the 
modern Singer Electric and the 
delights of modern sewing are not 
yet known, welcome the Singer man 
when he calls on you. His com- 
ing can mean the beginning of a 
new experience that you will en- 
joy and profit by all through life. 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


SINGER ELECTRIC 


Sewing | 


Singer Machines are sold only through 
Singer salesmen and the Company's 
own shops, located in every community 
and identified by the famous red “S"’. 









Machines 


If the Singer man has not yet 
reached you, ‘phone the nearest 
Singer Shop and ask for a machine 
on the Self Demonstration Plan. 








Factory: St. Johns, P. Q. 
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N The Financial Post 

there appears each week 
anarticle suggesting the in- 
vestment of such a modest 
sum as $500—suggesting 
how this may be invested 
to give safety—fair inter- 
est yield — increase in 
capital. 


Three weeks ago City 
Dairy Common stock was 
suggested. Then five shares 
could be bought for some 
$350.00; now those shares 
would sell for $420. 


Not always will benefits 
come so quickly; but buy- 
ing into well managed, 
conservatively _ financed, 
companies in Canada is 
buying something which 
has every chance of grow- 
ing. It is the business of 
The Financial Post to 
search out such companies 
for the benefit of The 
Financial Post subscribers. 


Because of the satisfaction 
The Financial Post is giv- 
ing existing subscribers, the 
army of readers is increas 
ing rapidly. You will help 
yourself make your invest- 
ments grow by filling in 
the attached coupon, thus 
arranging to get The 
Financial Post each week. 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 
143 University Ave., 
Teronto 2, Ont. 


Please enter my subscription to The Finan- 
tial Post at once. Herewith I send $5.00, the 
yearly subscription price. It is understood 
this subscription not only gives me The Post 
for 52 weekly issues, but the right to receive 
eee to my enquiries about my invest- 
ments. 





Waterless Cook 


keeps the food from burning, and imparts a 
delicious flavor. (With electricity the 
| burners, after being turned to “high,” may 
not cool down as rapidly as desired to stop 
the steam escaping. Take care, therefore, 
| that the burner is not heated too hot to begin 
the cooking.) No further attention is needed 
| and the housekeeper can go on with other 
tasks until the cooking period is over. 

The cover should be removed as seldom as 
possible to prevent the escape of steam 
Since the length of time is practically the 
same as for other top-stove cooking, there 
should be no need to test the food until 
near the end of the time; the seasoning is 
best added when the cooking is nearly done 
and, since the natural salts of the vegetables 
are retained, you will firid that probably 
' less seasoning than usual is needed. It is 
impui‘7nt that the utensil should be well 
filled to carry on this waterless cooking; if 
you are cooking for a family of two or three, 
use the smallest saucepan so that your 
supply of vegetables will nearly fill it. 

Incredible, you say, that potatoes should 
be cooked without a quantity of water— 
yet it is quite possible. When they are 
cooked in their jackets, no more water is 
needed than that which clings to them 
after washing. Carrots and spinach, too, 
may be cooked without any added moisture. 
Potatoes cooked in this way will have a 
delicious flavor you have never known 
before. You may serve them in the jackets, 
or quickly remove the skin and prepare in 
your favorite style, riced, mashed, creamed, 
with parsley butter, or in a variety of ways. 
Not only does this conserve the minerals 
lying near the skin but think what it means 
for the hands when potatoes do not have to 
be peeled—quite a consideration when one 
is both cook and hostess! The carrots will 
have a sweet juicy flavor and the spinach 
will be green, not watery, with all the good- 
ness retained. 

The drier vegetables will require from one 
quarter to one-half cupful water to start 
the cooking, then the water naturally 
contained in them will keep them moist if 
the directions are followed. Beets, beans, 
peas, celery, peeled potatoes. onions, 
asparagus—all these will need the small 
quantity of water at the beginning but no 
more added. 

But is this waterless cooking? Yes—any 
method which results in no excess water at 
the end of the cooking is waterless cooking. 
If there is any extra liquid it may be boiled 
down over quick heat with the pan uncov- 
ered, but it will need careful watching at 
this time. 

There is one family of vegetables for which 
we do not recommend waterless cooking— 
the strong-flavored cabbage, cauliflower and 
Brussels sprouts. It is best not to condense 
their flavor but to cook rapidly, uncovered, 
in a larger amount of water. 

What are usually termed “‘baked apples” 
may be cooked on top of the stove without 
water. The fruit is washed thoroughly, 
cored, and brown or white sugar placed in 
the centre. In a small saucepan they are put 
over low heat and covered closely; a delici- 
ous jelly will form around them from the 
sugar and their own moisture. Apple sauce, 
too, is cooked without water. The apples are 





about her everyday tasks, but there was no 
room in her mind for her everyday thoughts. 
She was perfectly sure that having Maurice 
for dinner couldn’t change her opinion of 
him. He was weak, and she knew it. She 
wouldn’t be surprised if his father was a 
ditch-digger. And it did matter. It couldn’t 


| help but make a difference. 


If only she could hit on some scheme of 
confronting Marion with the man. If she 


| could conjure him out of thin air, and cry 


Continued from page 26 


quartered, peeled, and the stems and seeds 
removed. They are then cooked over a low 
heat without sugar or water. When soft, 
the sugar is added, the sauce is beaten well 
and removed from the fire. For greater 
economy, apples may be cooked without 
paring or removing the seeds. When soft, 
they are pressed through a vegetable sieve 
which removes the refuse; then the sugar is 
added. 

Some housekeepers may say: “Oh, this 
method of cooking doesn’t concern me; 
I have no heavy utensils specially made for 
this purpose.” Do not let that keep you out 
of date; use the cooking dishes that you 
have and cook the vegetabies in a small 
quantity of water, boiling down the excess 
at the end of the period. More careful 
watching will be needed than with the 
heavy utensils (you will not be as free to go 
on with other tasks), and be sure that the 
cover fits tightly to keep in all the moisture. 


HERE is on the market a special piece 

of equipment called the waterless 
cooker. It is comparatively inexpensive and 
is not made of as heavy material as those 
we have been discussing, but is fitted with a 
very heavy base which distributes the heat 
eveniy. It has a cover which clamps into 
place, a small safety valve, and an inner 
rack which supports two or three inset pans, 
depending on the size of utensil you buy for 
your special needs. It is an attractive piece 
of equipment, easily kept clean (the base is 
never immersed in water). With the inset 
pans a whole meal may be cooked over one 
burner, giving a saving of fuel as well as 
time, flavor and minerals, while no odor 
escapes into the room. It is ideal for summer 
cooking since, when only one’ burner is 
needed, the kitchen is kept cool. Meat and 
two vegetables may be prepared in the 
smaller size, and in the larger one with 
three inset pans, a pudding may be cooked. 
Or, if one vegetable is cooked with the meat, 
a second vegetable and pudding can be put 





Waterless cooking may 
also be done in a heavy 
aluminum saucepan 


in the two pans above. If preferred the 
menu may be planned with more vegetables 
and a cold dessert added. : 
Because the cover clamps in place and 
there is a safety valve, this piece of equip- 
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out: “Behold the father of Maurice!” She 
pictured him—a rough, shabby fellow with a 
coarse voice and crude manners—She must 
do it! But how? Well, everyone in western 
Ontario would want to be at the hockey 
match on Friday afternoon, why not 
Maurice’s father among them? She would 
write and invite him to dinner! ‘Mr. 
Desmond, Sr., Idlewild, Ontario.” 

She sat down at her desk and wrote the 
invitation. It was a very nice letter, tact- 
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ment must not be confused with the pressure 
cooker which reduces the time of cooking 
because it is dou.2 under pressure. This 
utensil is only for waterless cooking and the 
tight cover retains the natural moisture of 
the food. 


F VEGETABLES alone are to Ll. cooked 

in the bottom of this cooker, they should 
be started with one-half cupful water and a 
fair-sized quantity of them used. When 
cooking meat in the lower part, it is seared 
on all sides and no water added, and the 
vegetables cooked in the pans above with- 
out any added water, or if preferred, some 
vegetables may be put around the meat 
This method is best for meats which ordin- 
arily would be cooked on top of the stove— 
the cheaper cuts which need long cooking to 
make them tender. The enclosed steam 
braises the meat rather than roasts it, so 
that oven cookery is needed for the ordinary 
roast. Fish may be steamed in an inset 
above vegetables cooking in the lower part, 
and custards and puddings are prepared 
perfectly in the inset pans. 

The base is heated, the food put in the 
cooker and placed on the base and the cover 
clamped down. When the valve ‘‘pops”’ 
and steam rises, the heat is reduced so that 
all the moisture is conserved. There will be 
an occasional whistle from the valve, show- 
ing that the cooking is going on, but as you 
can readily see, a steady flow of escaping 
steam would soon let the food become dry 
and probably burn. 

As far as possible, the foods should be 
arranged so that those needing the longest 
time will be in the bottom of the cooker; 
new foods can then be added in the pans at 
the top, and the lid removed as seldom as 
possible—mainly to add new foods. There 
is no interchange of flavor in this piece of 
equipment, and fish, onions, and custard 
can be cooked safely at one time. 

In discussing methods of waterless cook 
ing, one must also consider baking in the 
oven in tight-lidded saucepans or casseroles 
with the addition of one quarter to one-half 
cupful of water; or steaming in the type of 
utensil which does not allow the juices to 
drip back into the water in the lower part of 
the steamer, but has perforations around the 
top of the upper part to allow the steam to 
enter and cook the food. 


"THE dinners given in the chart may be 
cooked in a waterless cooker having only 
two inset pans. Salads, coffee and pudding 
sauces are prepared in addition as desired. 
With the larger cooker having three insets, 
another vegetable could be cooked also, or a 
hot pudding used in menu No. 1 instead of a 
cold one. 

In No. 1, the celery is cooked in the lower 
part and potatoes and fish in the two insets. 
In No. 3, the cup-custards are cooked first, 
and while they are cooling the rhubarb is 
steamed in the same inset. In No. 5, the 
vegetables (carrots, onions, potatoes, white 
turnips, beans and peas) are cooked in the 
lower part while the tomato mixed with 
seasonings cooks in one inset and the pud- 
ding in the other. The tomato is strained 
before serving and may have a little thicken- 
ing and butter added if desired. 


fully cordial, and Nora’s conscience felt not 
the tiniest twinge as she sealed the envelope. 
Wasn’t she trying to save her daughter from 
a life of married misery? 

The answer came on Thursday—a very 
formal, rather stiltea acceptance. Nora 
guessed that someone had helped Mr. 
Desmond to word the letter. 

By Friday, she was feeling a bit shaky, 
but still determined. 

She went to the hockey match in the 
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DINNER ROLLS 
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Bread can take 
many forms 


and good bread, in any of its forms, is a won- 
derfully satisfying food. The fashion of making 
bread at home is still very popular in all parts 
of Canada, many ladies even in the large cities 
oT the home-made kind to the bread- 
actory product. 


No other bread has the delicious nutty flavor 
of good home-made bread in which Royal Yeast 
has been used. 


Home-made bread is also more economical, and 
there is, in addition, a real fascination in pro- 
ducing a light, creamy loaf, to say nothing of 
the oavenceae of knowing for certain that all 
its ingredients are wholesome. 


If you are not familiar with the fine art of bread- 
making, and would like some expert guidance, 
send for a copy of the Royal Yeast Bake Book. 
It will be sent free on request. 


E. W. GILLETT CO. LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Over the Top With 
MAYFAIR 


RE you a sport fan... .a skating enthusiast....a 
follower of big game, or the big sports games at 
home and abroad? Do you get a kick out of the skiers 
looping-the-loop over some skyscraper mountain, or 
gazing at the famous Canadian skaters cavorting on 
ice, leaping through space and cutting up amazing 
capers? Perhaps you are fond of horses, or you may 
play golf or badminton! 


Of course you are keen on some sport or game, even 
if it is only bridge. And of course, being a modern man 
or woman you follow your game with the zest that a 
hound noses out the scent of the fox. 


And where do you go when you wish to see your 
favorite game reproduced with the realism of a 
moving picture? To Mayfair of course! 


Mayfair for April 


will be a sort of résumé of winter sports .. . indoors 
and out ... sparkling with entertaining sports gos- 
sip ... teeming with fascinating photographs ... it 
will depict life, the whirl of the smart world ... 
Be sure and get an early copy of the 


APRIL MAYFAIR 


On the better news stands 
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THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP 


A Department which seeks out and investigates for the housekeeper 


p ’ e p : - 
new equipment of Canadian manufacture 


Conducted by V ER A E. WwW ELA 


| HE star of the electric water heater is 

in the ascendant. With the Pyrox 
element recently evolved by Westinghouse, 
| fresh vistas of electrical development and 
| electrical comfort are opened up. It is 
difficult to discuss equipment of this nature 
without going into technical detail. Briefly, 
| however, the manufacturers have been 
| working to perfect in the Pyrox element an 
electrical unit in which all the parts are 
permanently fused together into an in- 
destructible, non-rusting, completely in- 
sulated whole. 

The heater comes in two varieties, the 
circulating type and the immersion type, 
your choice dependent upon the conditions 
under which it will have to work. Where 
the demand for hot water is heavy and 
intermittent, the circulating type is ad- 
visable. In summer, especially, when the 
coal range is out of action, it is an ideal 
convenience. 


| 








The circulating type Where a continuous 
of water heater pro- flow of hot water is 
vides a speedy graded required, the Pyrox 
heat within a few immersion type of 
minutes of switching. heater is useful. 


Be that as it may, however, I am inclined 
to speculate with delight upon the promised 
luxury of a tubful of hot water within five 
minutes of the turning of a switch. There 
is an added advantage, too, in being able to 
secure graded heat, since the switch, like 
that on an electric stove, is of the three-heat 
type. The switch may be placed wherever 
convenient in the house, away from the 
boiler. 

There is very little extra expense entailed 
after the heater is installed. The element 
has durability for its strong point, and no 
further servicing should be required. Light 
bills, too, show surprisingly little increase, 
if the heater is judiciously used. 





THERE are conditions which require a 
continuous flow of hot water. The de- 
mands of a family of young children, for 
instance, are enormous. And in cases such 
as this the Pyrox immersion type of heater 
comes into its own. Fitted directly to the 
| water tank, it provides a constant supply of 
hot water, day and night. 

In certain localities the district power 
companies have established low, fixed 
monthly rates on water heaters connected 
for continuous operation, and where this has 
been done, the immersion type of heater 
will prove an economical investment, for the 
current, although continuously used, does 
| not pass through the electric meter. 


‘THE tiny, but equally useful relatives of 
the two foregoing electrical devices are 

|the Hotpoint immersion heaters. 

In homes which possess it, this type of 





immersion heater leads a busy life. There 
are countless uses to which it can be put— 
heating water for shaving or warming the 
baby’s milk in the stilly night watches. In 
the laboratory, doctor’s or dentist’s offices 
too, it is just as handy. 

I know of a home in which the device has 
proved a veritable boon. A member of the 
family was convalescing from a lengthy 
illness, and like many another confined-to- 
bed invalid, contracted the habit, born of 
much sleeping, of waking up of a morning 
long before the rest of the household were 
astir. The prospect of an enforced fast for 
an hour or more each morning was depress- 
ing, to say the least, until she hit upon the 
happy idea of “doing for herself.” It was 
not long before an immersion heater joined 
the faithful ranks of invalid appendages 
which never left her side. 

From her bed, then, she would prepare 
her breakfast—nothing lavish, certainly, 
but sufficient for the needs of a sick-a-bed 
person. By placing the heater in a bowl 
of water she could make herself a cup of 
tea, and with the remaining water boil 
herself an egg in a very few minutes. A 
cup of tea, a boiled egg, bread and butter to 
hand, and the day’s first lonely hours were 
wonderfully lightened. 

It was all tremendously simple, and this 
system into the bargain, did away with a 
vast quantity of unnecessary dishes. 


FFICIENCY, comfort and beauty are 

synonymous nowadays, or at least, 
we strive to make them so. And following 
the trend of progress, the dowdy, common 
or garden, nickel-plated iron is donning gala 
attire. 

Frequent overheating wreaks sad havoc 
upon the newly-shining surface of many 
irons, and tarnish soon imparts a very drab 
appearance. The porcelain top found on 
the new Majestic Por-cel-iron, combines a 
high order of beauty and utility. It has 
been perfected to withstand the constant 
overheating to which irons are necessarily 
subjected, with the result that its original 
lustrous finish will last until the iron itself 
dies from sheer decrepitude. 

The Por-cel-iron top is furnished in three 
colors, royal blue, green and brown. The 
handle is supplied in ebonized finish in the 
same color as the top—all of which adds to 
the attractiveness of the iron, and allows 
opportunity for harmony with the prevailing 
color scheme of a kitchen, or selection to 
suit the individual taste. 

Art and practicability converge when the 
scientific distribution of heat is taken into 
consideration. Because the porcelain top 
remains cooler than nickel, additional heat 
passes through the sole plate, where it is 
required. 

The Majestic iron is equipped with a 
thumb rest and a reliable, three-point 
bearing back stand, upon which it may lean 
when not in use. A six-foot flexible cord 
and two-piece attachment plug are also 
supplied, while a Universal heater plug fits 
all types of terminal pins. 





The porcelain top of the new Majestte 
Por-cel-iron combines a high order 
of beauty and ulitlity. 
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1} your home Weeds 
CEDAR CHEST 


A Certificate of Value 


In addition to beauty of design and finish, Red Seal 
Cedar Chests are noted for their sterling worth, their 
‘ high grade materials and the thoroughness of their 
: construction and finish. 


For instance, after patient investigation and research, 
it was discovered that when 34” red cedar is used 
in over 70 per cent. of the chest construction, the 
chest holds enough aromatic red cedar oil to repel 
moth-millers and kill the undeveloped moth worm. 


The Honderich Furniture Company, Limited, intro- 

duced this idea to Canadian women. For a year 

now, Red Seal Cedar Chests have been built to these 
/ specifications. 


i 
Jf To assure every Canadian woman the necessary pro- ; ; 














"A tection and assurance of securing the genuine Red : 
t Seal Chests, the makers have attached a Certificate beautiful 
»* of Value to each Chest. Look for this Certificate models to (/e 
‘ ; h Ma 
and make sure you see the Red Seal branded on the choose from \ IF 





inside of the lid. 


Sold by dealers in all parts o f Canada 
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EADING home furnishing and decorating 
authorities have decreed that the Cedar Chest 
finds a definite place in the well-furnished 
home of today. 


The makers of Red Seal Cedar Chests realized years 

ago this growing importance of cedar chests in the ‘ 
home, and have for some time now devoted their 

energies exclusively to the designing and construc- 

tion of a selection of really beautiful chests. 


The Red Seal staff includes some of the world’s 
leading designers. In addition, the libraries and 
archives of Europe and America have been searched 
for ideas in chest designing. 


The collection of Red Seal Cedar Chests now offered 
for public inspection at leading dealers in all parts 
of Canada, provides ample proof of the wisdom of 


the decision by The Honderich Furniture Company, 4 
| Limited, to devote their entire attention to designing . " 
. and making Cedar Chests that reflect credit on the , 
1 makers and appeal in a practical way to the good a 


taste of Canadian women. 


The Red Seal line includes every type of chest suit- 
able for the small and the large Canadian home. 
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From Babyhood 


bumps this way, learning to take care of 
himself later on when he goes to school. It 
makes him a social little person instead of a 
hermit. This does not mean that he must 
have heaps of toys, for too many are as bad 
as not enough, and there is little left for him 
to enjoy afterward. Children also need 
playmates about their own age. If you 
happen to have that most unfortunate of 
children, an only child, get other children to 
play with him. A mother with an only 
child once told me she would not allow 
Johnny to play with Billy next door because 
he said “Damn.” If Billy is the only child 
about, he is better than none at all, no 
matter how many ‘‘Damns” he says; and in 
letting your child play with him you are 
doing a double kindness. You are provid- 
ing your own child with a companion and 
can guide the other little chap and help to 
train him as well. All pleasure makes a 
child selfish and lazy, but no pleasure makes 
him dull. 

As he grows older, teach him to be 
responsible for things. He should be taught 
to put his toys away at the end of the day. 
Do not make a slave of yourself. If you 
get him to help you tidy up, later on he will 
want to do little services for you. If he 
shares things, he becomes your real com- 
panion and keeps your confidence. 

Watch your child’s character. In his 
play, he will imagine all kinds of things. 
This is good if constructive, and provided it 
does not go too far. Teach him the differ- 
ence between the imaginative and real. If 
he is precocious, do not ‘‘show him off.” 

Children’s books are important. Books 
are one of life’s companions; teach him their 
value. This can be done by giving him 
linen books in the destructive stage and then 
introducing others when he can learn to 
take care of them. Children love pretty 
things, good pictures, fairy tales. A child 
learns to love good music. It has been said: 
“‘A musical instrument in the home is next 
to the Bible and the mother’s knee the 
greatest civilizer.’” Good music to anyone 
is a wonderful healer, and to educate a child 
to love it, isone of the greatest assets you 
can give him. 

In discussing training, let us say a little 
about fear. Fear should never be instilled 
into the mind of achild. If children knowa 
mother is worried over them, they develop 
the habit of fearing this and that. Do not 
shield your child from normal childhood 
experiences, but on the other hand, do not 
expose him to overmuch excitement and 
danger. Ifa child grows up with a constant 
consciousness of fear, he soon becomes a 
nervous wreck and cannot learn to control 
his emotions. 

Do not allow a child to grow up in terror 
of the policeman, the doctor, the dentist or 
his father. How many children are told: 
“Your father will punish you when he comes 
home,” or “‘I’ll call the policeman?” Does 
not father want to enjoy his child just as 
much as you do? Is he to be looked upon 
as a tyrant or someone to dread? Again, 
the policeman is part of the child’s social 
life. The doctor and the dentist are both 
his friends and should be looked upon as 
such. 


Punishment 


S REGARDS punishment—par nts 
must differentiate between punish- 
ment and discipline. In the latter, self- 
control and regular habits are necessary, 
but punishment, although not advisable, is 
unfortunately in some cases necessary. 

How will you punish? One cannot lay 
down rules. As to the form of punishment. 
that depends upon the nature of the offence, 
yourself and the individual child. In gen- 
eral, a few precautions should be taken. 
Before you punish, make sure that the child 
committed the offence, and try to learn his 
object in doing it. Do not punish in the 
heat of anger and do not leave the punish- 
ment for some one else to give. Get the 
child’s point of view; believe him yntil you 


Continued from page 28 

find out he is telling a lie; look on all sides 
of the question; be sure you are not to 
blame. Tell him why he is being punished 
All this means self-control on your part, but 
remember it is just this example which the 
child needs. 

“Don’ts”’ should not enter too much into 
the programme of the child’s life. A great 
many of them make for disobedience; but if 
you have “‘don’ts,” see that they are not 
remembered one day and forgotten the next 
If you promise a reward, fulfil your promise, 
otherwise the child will learn to distrust 
you. See that temptation is not put too 
much into the child’s life, but when it 
appears, teach him how to resist it. Above 
all, do not threaten him. See the world 
through the child’s eyes, and you will do 
away with a great deal of punishment and 
get what you want through guidance. 

It is possible that the child’s misdeeds are 
due to some repression caused by physical 
defect. These can be guarded against if 
you attend to his periodic examinations by 
the doctor. If the doctor or dentist tells 
you something needs adjusting or remedy- 
ing, get it done. It will be less expensive 
than later on when the defect becomes 
worse. 

Remember that the home is your son’s or 
daughter’s first and most important school, 
and parents the greatest teachers. They 
are also pupils, just as a little child, besides 
being a pupil, is the greatest of teachers. 
Cultivate this attitude in the home and you 
will find it a very sound relationship on 
which to work. There will be more inter- 
action, more co-operation, less authority 
needed on the part of the parents, much 
more self-control, mentally, physically and 
emotionally for everyone. In the home the 
child obeys, imitates and prepares for 
further education in the formal school, 
business, state, church or the world in 
general The relationship of the smallest 
part of the child’s body to the child, is the 
same as the child’s place in the community, 
nation and the world. He is an integral 
part of it, but his parents are responsible for 
his adjustment to that sphere. 


Food Schedule 


HE following is an outline and guide for 

the feeding of children from nine months 
to two years, which must be adapted to the 
child’s needs and, if possible, under the 
direction of a doctor. For any further 
details write for particulars, stating the 
child’s age, weight, height, individual 
idiosyncrasies and difficulties.. 

At nine months omit one breast feeding, 
substituting a cup meal. In three or four 
days’ time substitute two meals, again in 
three days substitute another, until the baby 
is entirely weaned. Remember, all new 
foods must be introduced gradually and all 
must be well cooked. The importance of 
cleanliness has already been stressed. 


On 


Fruit and Vegetable Juice 

Orange, grape, strained tomato or carrot 
juice should be given each day up to eight 
teaspoonfuls orange or two to four teaspoon 
fuls grape, tomato or carrot juice. After 
the fifteenth month the pulp of the orange 
may be given, also a quarter of good, ripe, 
firm apple 

Vegetables 


Vegetables, first well cooked and put 
through sieve twice; later once, then un- 
sieved, should be given. Vegetables as in 
season. 


Soups 


Chicken, mutton or beef, thickened with a 
little well-cooked ground rice, vegetables or 
potato; or half soup and half milk for a 
change. 

General Diet 


After fifteen months a coddled egg may | 


be given once, then twice a week. Begin 
first with a little of the yolk and introduce 
the white as baby grows older. 

Give potato at one year baked in skin. 


remembering the part near the skin is best. | 


Boiled custard or baked custard may b. 
given instead of egg for a change. 


Well-cooked milk pudding with baked | 


apple or prune pulp is good. 


From one year onward give crisp dry | 


toast with butter or two days’ old bread. 
After eighteen months a little minced 


chicken, and toward two years a little | 


steamed fish with white sauce is relished. 


Avoid pickles or condiments of any kind, | 


avoid too much sugar, fried foods, pastries. 
tinned foods except tomatoes, new bread, 
mushy food and unpasteurized milk. 
Introduce one new food at a time. 
nothing but water between meals. 
In winter, cod liver oil should be given up 
to three teaspoonfuls a day. 


Give 


Recipes 


Barley Jelly (1) Soak four level table- | 
spoonfuls of well-washed pearl barley in a 


quart of warm water for an hour. Boil, 
then keep just about the boiling point for 
three hours. While hot, strain through 
muslin or a very fine, perfectly clean, 
boiled. wire gauze gravy strainer into a 
scalded jug Cover loosely, cool rapidly in 
running water. 
fresh every day. 
(2) Rub two 


level tablespoonfuls of 


Keep in refrigerator. Make | 


Robinson’s Barley into a paste with cold | 


water and make up to three quarters of a 
pint of boiling water. 
an hour and make up at the end of the time 
to three quarters of a pint. 

Note—When using jelly for the first time 
(say at nine months), begin with barley 
jelly because oat jelly is more apt to irritate 
the bowels. 

Rice Jelly—Proceed as for barley jelly, 
using whole rice. Rice jelly is preferable to 


First Substitute Meals: Cow’s Milk—4 ounces; Water—4 ounces, Boil 3 minutes 


Second e 5 “ 9 « 
Third * ? rf “ 6 “ ” a « a ee es 
Fourth ~ = oe = 2 ” Bring to boil 


After this, if the milk has been pasteur- 
ized, boil the water only, and add to milk. 
If not pasteurized, bring the milk to the 
boil and cool quickly. No milk is sate 
without boiling, unless pasteurized. 


Cereals 
Introduce this well cooked first at the 
10.00 a.m. meal before the milk mixture 
and then at 10.00 a.m. and 6.00 a.m. as the 
baby becomes accustomed to his new foods. 


barley jelly if the bowels are relaxed. Oat 
jelly is most laxative. 

Oat Jelly—Proceed as for barley jelly, 
using oatmeal instead of barley flour. A 
simpler way is to take equal parts of boiling 
water and well-boiled porridge, bring to the 
boil and add sugar. If you accustom the 
baby to sugar he will want it. If not, he 
does not need it. Remember that the 
starch in cereals eventually turns to sugar 
in the course of digestion. 


Month Cereal Milk Water Butter (A) or Top Milk (B) 
(Oat or Barley Jelly) on Cereal a“ 
Ninth 1 to2ounces 19o0unces 21 ounces 14 teaspoonful _1 teaspoonful 
Tenth * rs 21 “* we 1 ee 2 ’ 
Eleventh of 233." i oS 114 sy 3 rs 
Twelfth 7 2 a. 19 “ 1% _ 4 “ 
Fifteenth 10 aU i: ° 14 S 8 ; 
Eighteenth op °° zo a tc 1% “ 8 a 


Boil gently for half | 


Delight 
of 
Daintiness 


In Mercury Lingerie and 
Full Fashioned Hosiery the 
discriminating woman finds 
an expression of exquisite 
loveliness, of beauty in de- 
sign, of richness in texture — 
a sheer delight in those 
subtle qualities which com- 
pletely satisfy the feminine 
instinct for smartness. 

Mercury creations always 
possess those fine points 
which add that delicate 
touch of perfect charm. 

At all the better shops 
you may see an_ alluring 
Mercury display in all the 
colors which are Fashion's 
latest dictates 
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HE low initial cost and running expense of the Ford car, 

together with its smart appearance and enduring perform- 
ance, has set a new fashion—two-Ford-car ownership. The 
Coupe is at the disposal of the business man all day, while the 
Fordor Sedan belongs to the rest of the family. People every- 
where are being won over to the advantages of two-Ford-car 
ownership, both for its economy and unlimited convenience. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, FORD, ONTARIO 
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Double Lives 


Continued from page 5 


He reviewed the first few weeks after he 
was struck down. Helen’s efforts—the 
courage that never faltered—the dwindling 
of their resources, and how, without his 
knowing it till afterwards, things were 
gradually sold—their hard-won household 
treasures. He was helpless and Helen 
would not go into debt. 

Then those long, long nights when he 
listened to her hammering at a borrowed 
typewriter, the watching hours, when she 
practised shorthand beside him, and, six 
months ago, the triumph in her face when 
she came back from the city and told him 
she had found a job. 

Finally had come the move to Balham 
with the few possessions that still remained. 
At first she had been full of Birkett and his 
business, but seldom spoke of him now. 
Evidently she did not like her job, though it 
was well paid. And Glaisher, remembering 
that it was all for his sake, asked few 
questions. 

“I think I could sleep now,” he said 
after a long silence, “if you could tell me 
something first.” 

She was beside him in a moment, kneeling 
and putting her cheek against his arm. 

“Isn’t it the large, grown-up child! What 
shall I tell it?” 

“That I haven’t gone away down in your 
regard—that I——’”’ 

“Silly boy! Do I act as though you 
had?” 

“No, but now that you’re the real head 
of this family, I feel as though I’d stood in 
your way before.” 

“I don’t see it, Jack. I did just what I 
most wanted to then—and—and,” she 
gave a contented little laugh, ‘I’m doing it 
now.” 

He sighed with relief. ‘Thank Heaven 
for that. Now I can sleep.” 

She stayed beside him until the light 
breathing became quite regular, then passed 
without a sound into her own room. Once 
there, she stood peering into the glass, her 
face wistful, like that of one who asks some- 
thing to which the answer is not yet. Then 
slowly, she too sighed with relief. 

Now that she was by herself it seemed 
that she felt younger, and she went about 
her toilet with dainty swiftness, pausing at 
times to listen sharply. Finally she slipped 
on a dressing gown, raised the blind to 
admit every breath of night air, and 
emptied her shopping bag. It contained, 
among other things, a small memorandum 
book, fifteen pounds in notes and some 
silver. 

To the money, large a sum as it would 
have appeared to Glaisher, being more 
actual cash than he had seen for months, 
she paid no attention, but devoted herself 
to the book, copying from it a neat column 
of tiny figures. These she added twice. 
Against the total she set another figure, 
with “received from M.U.” in following 
brackets. Then further calculations. It 
was half an hour before she finished, re- 
stored the contents of the bag and gave a 
little nod. Then, on tiptoe, she stole back 
into her husband’s room and sat quite 
motionless where she could see his waxen 
face outlined in the reflection of a street 
lamp. He lay as one dead, the hollow 
temples, the more hollow beneath the thick, 
brown hair. He was so thin as to look 
transparent, a frail thing already poised for 
flight, had it the strength to fly. And 
utterly helpless! In health he had been a 
big man, big-limbed, big-boned; now the 
bones stood up under the skin, their articula- 
tion displayed with startling distinction. 
His life seemed in transit. 

She watched him with a sort of angelic 
calm, her pale lids quivering a little over 
eyes that were like pools of thought, her 
supple, thinly sheathed body completely 
slack. In her breathless attitude could be 
read the working of an emotion too pro- 
found for any outward expression. She 
had the face of a woman who loves with her 
whole spirit, but in that fixed gaze it was 
impossible to determine whether or not she 


now beheld what she loved, or whether that 
love brought her joy or grief. 

Thus she remained for a few strange 
moments, until she glided out of the room 
and extinguished her light. 


LAISHER felt better next morning. 
He usually did, early in the day. 

“Well,” he said, almost cheerfully, ‘I’ve 
got two papers and three magazines. That 
ought to see me through; and the formidable 
Mrs. Huggins will come if I ring.” 

“T’ve been thinking about that, Jack, and 
the extra pound raise. They rather go to- 
gether. I believe we’d better put the 
money into getting some intelligent person, | 
I mean some nice girl, to be with you all 
day. I don’t like the present arrangement. | 
It’s been worrying me a lot.” 

His brows went up a little. ‘‘Don’t you | 
need that pound for a good many other | 
things?” 

“We can manage; we always have.” 

““Yes—but it’s a mystery to me.” 

She kissed him lightly. “Better make 
out a list of required qualifications, and 
have it ready. If possible, I’ll get back 
early, and we’ll talk it over.” 

“Thought of any one?” He was gen- | 
uinely puzzled, but never questioned any of 
her decisions. 

“Not yet, but I will—and some one 
attractive, too.” 

She hurried down and out, drew a long | 
breath as she reached the street, and 
presently took the wedding ring from her | 
finger. 

In the train she had to stand, but was 
apparently quite satisfied. She looked very 
alert, and younger than ever. No trace | 
of the past night’s emotion, no fatigue was 
visible in her face; only a sort of half- 
concealed impatience as the train neared | 
the terminus. 

She hastened along the platform, season | 
ticket in the palm of a gloved hand. Then, | 
instead of taking the Metro to Blackfriars | 
and Upper Thames Street, she turned 
sharply to the right down Wilton Street. 

Two blocks farther on she crossed, and, 
rounding a corner, walked swiftly toward a 
very shiny brougham, beside which stood a | 
uniformed chauffeur. 

At sight of her, the man came to attention | 
and saluted. 

“Good morning!” said Helen, stepped in, 
and was whirled away. 

Helen leaned back, an odd little smile on | 
her lips, no longer the anxious young wife, 
but apparently a free and independent girl | 
who had brought to London not a single 
domestic anxiety. The smile was a shade 
baffling. 

Up Buckingham Palace Road she was | 
whirled, with a glance at the sentries beside | 
the great gilded gates, round the Artillery | 
Memorial at Hyde Park Corner, and so by 
Piccadilly to Dover Street. Here the car 
stopped at a small shop in the window of | 
which stood some antique furniture. The | 
shop bore the sign “Franchette, Interior 
Decorator and Designer.” 

She descended, nodded to the chauffeur, 
paused a moment to cast a critical look at 
the furniture arrangement, and went in with | 
the air of one who is completely at home. 
She was greeted by a cheerful youth who | 
wore very well cut clothes and had the 
Oxford manner. 

“Good morning, Madame Franchette.” 

“‘Good morning,” she said. ‘‘Mr Cherry, | 
I don’t quite like that window effect— | 
those Sheraton chairs. I think it’s too— 
well—crowded; too much like the village | 
draper’s with everything out in front. I’d | 
take at least two out and put something low | 
in between. That chest would do.” | 

| 





“Perhaps it would be better,” he con- 
ceded, privately rather disappointed. 

“No one been in yet?” 

Cherry shook his sleek head. 

She had not really expected this, but 
nevertheless gave a little sigh. Then she 
went to the back of the shop, nodded to a | 





| Miami—all have fallen in love with the bright, 
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For Less Than $3 


YOU can make 


this charming dress in 







Genuine 


“Peter Pan" 


Fabrics 


2 can easily make this delightful French 
frock in an hour or so—and in the beautiful 

Peter Pan Prints that all the smart world is 
wearing. Paris, London, New York, Hollywood, 


colorful charm of Peter Pan. Every 


| design is a genuine Paris creation. The 8 TPO 


—no shrinkage—easy to launder. For 
long wear and newest style, choose 
Peter Pan or any of the following 
fabrics: 


MOLLOW . ASPREY . WENDY 
TRINLEY . GABYDINA . SIMBA 
DEAUVILLE . POLLY PRIM 
Look for Peter Pan fabrice in the new 
Spring dresses and ensembles. If un- 


able to obtain Peter Pan by the yard 
from your store, write 


Nisbet R Auld Hess 


sports clothes. Distinguished, yet 


Limited inexpensive. Ideal for children, 
34 Wellington St. West, Toronto Ct —-_ 


—for wrapping parcels 

—for covering shelves 

—for lining trunks, drawers, and trays 
—for rolling or cutting dried food-stuffs on 
—for making patterns 

—for children’s scribbling paper 


—and for a hundred and one other uses such 
as draining fried foods and “blotting” grease 
from stews. It is called 


“Sani-Shelf” Household Paper 


Comes in long rolls in dust-proof boxes. At gro- 
cers, druggists, stationers and department stores. 


HAMILTON , ONTARIO. 
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The dress on the left is a delight- 
fully chic style in the new flat can- 
ton crepe, showing the smart one 
side cape with new flare circular 


semble of silk georgette, featuring 7 
the newest style ideas for Spring. 

Cia ; In the centre is shown a pleasing 
combination of silk georgette and lace in which the new side flare and draped 
waist-line are artistically portrayed—Next is a smart coat ensemble of 
novelty basket weave tweed 
broadcloth coat with genuine 
a smart and chic hat of the latest eyebrow model—very becoming—These 
Styles were selected from Hallam’s New Spring Fashion Book, which con- 
tains over 300 illustrations of the coming styles. Copies can be obtained by 
our readers—FREE on request from Hallam Mail Order Corporation, 
416 Hallam Building, Toronto. 
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and on the extreme right is shown a lovely 
Scotch Mole trimming. Inset in the oval is 














A Money- Making Enterprise 
for Your Church Organization 


Are you anxious to pay off a mortgage, erect a new building, establish a mission, or or- 


ganize charities? 


Would you like your society to help the church instal a new organ or renovate the 


auditorium? 


Whatever it is that your church is striving to do, it is fairly certain to require money. 
Here is a plan by which you can materially assist in the effort, and enjoy doing it. 


Everyone has a little spare time. How are you using yours? Why not get the other 
members of your society together and put on a concerted drive among the church 


people for subscriptions to 
MacLean’s Magazine and The 
Chatelaine? These two popu- 
lar Canadian publications are 
both entertaining and instruc- 
tive. They should be on every 
library table. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon 
and we will send you complete 
information. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Local Representatives’ Dept., 
143-153 University Ave., 
foronto 2, Ont. 


GENTLEMEN: 





Kindly let me have full particulars of your subscription proposition. 
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The Chatelaine s 
Corres pondence 


|“A nd the truth shall make you free” 
| Ve 
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Heaven? 


“Dear Editor: I have just received the 
| January number and feel obliged to pass a 
| few remarks on a collection of words named 
| ‘Heaven.’ I cannot understand The 
| Chatelaine printing such absolute rubbish as 
| ‘God's laughter’ being ‘blue,’ rubbish as 
| well as, I think you must agree, irreverent 
| rubbish. 
| ‘Also, when your magazine started | 
| took the liberty of sending a few verses of 
|my own as a complimentary offering, ex- 
| plaining that though published in England, 
I held the copyright and that they#ad not 
i been before the Canadian public. They 
‘seemed in keeping with the then outlined 
| views of the new paper and I offered them 
'as a compliment. They were returned 
|merely with a printed slip, saying no un 
| solicited verse was required. 
“Now I receive, having paid for it, stuff 
| like ‘Heaven.’ Allowing for poetic license, 
| how account for ‘feathery trees sifting their 
| foliage?” Even while struggling to read 
| through this weirdly scanning rhyme, the 
|absurdity strikes me. The last line about 
‘Heaven turning into Hell,’ does not leave a 
| pleasant taste in the reader’s mouth. 
“Surely unsolicited verse could not be 
| worse?’’C. D. 
Expert Opinion 


| ‘Dear Editor: On Sunday,—oh, blessed 
| day off—after my two hours’ serious read- 
ling, I picked up your January number for 
| entertainment, and found so much more 
| than this element, I thought you would like 
| to know about it. 

| “First, the ‘Film Fallacy’ article; thank 
| you for that. I have needed such an outline 
| of the situation, and in the evening a Local 
| Council woman asked me about films, as 
|she was due to move a vote of thanks to a 
| speaker on the subject next day. She was 
| surprised and delighted to find so well in- 
formed an article in a Canadian magazine. 

| “The editor’s ‘Peace Crisis’ had a chuckle 
between each line, as well as much tragic 
truth, and your ‘We Resolve to Decorate’ 
| gave me several valuable ideas for my new 
apartment, harmonious surroundings not 
being always included in one’s board bill. 
Joan Dee’s clever way of using linoleum for 
wall hangings was exciting, as I was once an 
enthusiast at block printing. 

“I have enjoyed your Canadian History 
Landmarks very much, and your full page 
pictures are a joy. 

“I am truly grateful for your wide variety 
'of cooking ideas. Not only is this one,of 
my hobbies, but I am really a new Canadian 
and wish to do as Rome does. Then | 
would move a vote of thanks for Ruth 
Sayre’s ‘Entertaining the Invalid,’ which I 
found just splendid for my Home Nursing 
| Class this week. 

“You already know how I appreciate 
| Stella Pines’ mothercraft knowledge, and 
| which I refer to mothers, old and young, in 
my day’s work as public health nurse. 

“The ‘What of Your Child’ department is 
also very valuable to me and my job. | 
have Dr. Blatz’ new book to-day as a result 
of F. J. Johnson’s prompt review. It is 
just what I needed, as the pre-school child 
|is a pet item in the family health problem 
| just now and the authors certainly ‘know 
their stuff.’ 

“As ‘The Woman Citizen’ is an im- 
| portant subject just now, I like your selec- 
| tions, and would venture to suggest a review 
once in a while of books or pamphlets on 
social or health legislation and_ allied 
subjects. 

“Is not this a catalogue of bouquets? 
But I really mean every word, and again 
| wish you all the success your efforts de- 
\serve.”” Public Health Nurse. 
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girl at a desk, took off her hat, looked at a 
calendar pad, gave her hair a few deft pats, 
and joined Cherry in the window. In ten 
minutes the thing was to her liking. 


“That’s better.” 


“It is—not a doubt of it. 
auction in Bayswater Road?” 


“*Yes—but there won’t be anything decent 
there.”’ 

“It starts at twelve. 
saw my cousin last night. Nothing doing.” 
Helen glanced at him soberly. ‘‘Oh!’’ 

“’Fraid not. I gave it to her as straight 
as I could, told her it would help me no end, 
and all that. Then she started asking all 
about you, your previous experience, and 
what other houses you’d done. That 
rather put me up a tree.” 

“Who gets the work?” 

“‘Gillam’s—she placed the order yesterday. 
It’s biggish, too. I—I don’t exactly know 
how we’re to stand up to firms like that.” 

Helen lost interest in the Sheraton chairs. 
Gillam’s! The old story. The newcomer 
without business connections and reputation 
against big people with both. It was 
rather deadening. 

“There’s just one thing,’”’ hazarded the 
young man reflectively. 

“What?” 

“You must become a mesmerist and 
hypnotize some one into giving us a free 
hand. Oh—by Jove!—did Miss Turpin tell 
you?” 

“No, she said nothing. About what?” 

“Well, just after you left last night a 
Mrs.——”’ 

He was interrupted by the sudden appear- 
ance of another man, who stopped in front 
of the window, surveyed them with a 
quizzical eye, gesticulated in dumb show 
grinned approvingly, and came in. 

“Hello, Helen! Look here, you stay in 
front like that—say beside a bit of old 
crewel work—and we'll get more business 
than we can take care of.” 

“Good morning, Mark. Had your break- 
fast yet?” 

Mr. Mark Upton put his hat on a table, 
lit a cigarette, and regarded her with great 
goodwill. He was about thirty, rather 
thickset, had a gay and open countenance, 
and radiated the atmosphere of one to 
whom the world has extended an unvarying 
consideration. His mouth was large and 
good-natured, but firm. 

“I’ve reformed,’”’ he announced. 

Helen laughed at him. “Since when?” 

“Yesterday. Now I breakfast regularly 
at eight-fifteen.” 

“You're hardly awake yet,”’ she retorted. 

“On the contrary, my brain is working 
with unusual clearness. Also I see the 
dawn of better days for this emporium of 
ours. I have news, Madame Franchette, 
news! We have had a bite.” 

“‘Whose dog was it?’”’ 

“No dog—but a real live customer; a 
strange sight in this shop. but true. What 
is more, she doesn’t know anything about 
antiques—not even as much as I do. 
Nevertheless, she desires a houseful. Also 
it’s my fixed belief that she can afford ’em. 
And it’s a deal easier to buy than sell in our 
business. Isn’t it, Cherry?” 

“I was just going to tell Madame. The 
lady came in the last thing last night; a 
Mrs. James Pritchard, from Birmingham. 
A widow, I take it, though she doesn’t look 
depressed.” 

“Good for Birmingham,” put in Mark 
“where I believe, all widows bear up 
bravely.” 

“Well, this one is going to pull through, 
anyway. She’s got a house in Lowndes 
Square, and is going to have it decorated 
and furnished—the whole thing. She began 
by buying those chairs in the window.” 

“All of them?” demanded Helen. 

“All of ’em—at twenty pounds each.” 

“And they cost four guineas in the 
Caledonian Market,” she breathed exult- 
antly. ‘I remember finding them. Yes— 
go on.” ; 

Cherry looked and felt very pleased with 
himself. ‘Then I persuaded her not to do 
anything more that night, but wait till you 
saw the house. There isn’t a stick in it 
yet.” 


Going to that 


And, by the by, I 


“‘Heavens, what achance! What’s shelike?” 
“Good-looking —I’d say good-natured 
rich—oh, yes, she’s rich right enough—and 


wants only the real thing. She wants you 
to be at Lowndes Square at eleven-thirty.” 

Mark laughed. ‘‘Better forget about that 
auction, Helen. Something whispers that 
you and I in every way will do well to be 
wise and stick together.” 


ARK UPTON, whose personality 

moved so uncomfortably in the mind 
of the sick man in Balham, had been very 
much in love with Helen, and it came with 
something more than a shock when Glaisher, 
the rather ordinary, everyday, sensitive and 
fairly ambitious man of his own age, 
stepped in and carried off the honors. 
Mark had never quite understood how it 
was done. On his own side were financial 
independence, better looks than Glaisher’s, a 
lighter touch and more optimism; on 
Glaisher’s, a rather touchy, introspective 
nature, no great ability, no great prospects. 
and yet Glaisher did it! 

Mark sent them a silver-mounted tan- 
talus, did not go to the wedding and deter- 
mined to think no more about it. He found 
this impossible. Ugly pictures kept coming 
into his mind of intimacies for which he had 
hungered. He fought with them, endeavor- 
ing to think of Helen not as another man’s 
wife, but a fine, candid, beautiful soul who, 
though she was not for him, was still one 
whom any man should be glad to remember. 
Then, months later, he accepted an invita- 
tion and went to dinner. 

It was all curious and very difficult—the 
more so because Helen was so obviously in 
love, and love had lighted in her a sort of 
quick, aspiring flame of living that made 
her more than ever desirable. She received 
Mark as an old friend, and nothing more, 
being too wise to approach, even remotely, 
any attitude at all tender. From time to 
time she sent him little glances as though 
asking whether he could not now see and 
admit how perfect this all was, and begging 
him in her own oblique way to put other 
things out of his head and be happy with 
them both. 

Mark tried quite genuinely, and failed. 
In his efforts not to dwell too much upon 
her, he found himself anaiyzing Glaisher 
with an unfriendly eye. What had Glaisher 
to offer a girl like this? What a waste! 
Inconspicuous surroundings—a life of effort 
—the companionship of a supersensitive 
husband. Glaisher might get on, but he’d 
never get very far. It wasn’tinhim. The 
evening dragged. It had been a mistake to 
come. 

Mark hoped that Helen would accom- 
pany him to the door, but it was Glaisher. 
When Mark put out his hand and said 
something about a delightful evening, it 
sounded crude and forced. Even Glaisher 
could see that, and looked relieved that the 
evening was over. He had not wanted 
Mark. And Mark could see that. So the 
door closed with a click, final, definite, as 
much as to say: “This is my house—not 
yours,” and Mark went off, choking back 
envious, unworthy thoughts that only 
made his condition worse, imagining the 
contented nod Glaisher would give in the 
hall, and the sort of things he would say to 
Helen when he got back to her. 

He saw nothing more of them for a year, 
then heard that Glaisher was ill, and wrote a 
very polite note asking if he could be of 
service. Helen sent back a charming letter, 
declining with thanks. Mark never knew 
how much Glaisher had had to do with that 
letter. Then had followed mutual silence, 
until one day in Knightsbridge, some 
months later, he saw Helen across the 


street, looking thin and white. This gave 
him a shock, and he rushed over. 
“I say, what’s the matter? You don’t 


look very fit. I haven’t seen you for——” 

“For a long time, isn’t it, Mark? I’m all 
right.” She smiled, but her appearance 
belied her. 

“And Jack?” 

Her lips trembled a little. ‘‘Jack’s not at 
all well. He’s a very sick man, Mark.” 

“Been anxious?” he blurted, noting the 
strain in the pale face. 

“Very, very anxious.” 


She seemed so tired and driven that of a 


sudden he felt frightened about her. 
“Come in here and sit down a minute. 
I want to know all about it.”’ 


He took her arm, thrilled at the touch of 
her, then put that part of it out of his 
mind and asked no more questions until 
sipping her tea, she seemed less distressed. 

““Mark,” she said curiously, ‘“‘what were 
you doing in Knightsbridge to-day?” 

“Went to Tattersall’s to look at a horse. 
Why? And what were you doing?” 

“I was looking for a job.” 

“What!” 

She nodded with a faint amusement. 
“That’s just the difference between us. I 
lost mine two weeks ago, and I’m footsore 
trying to hunt up another. And some men 
are beasts,”’ she added reflectively. 

He stared at her. ‘“‘You—a job! Oh!” 
A glimmer of the truth came to him, and he 
got angry. ‘‘Look here—is this on account 
of Jack’s illness—and you never told me!” 

“I—I couldn't,” she said in a low voice. 

“‘Why—for heaven’s sake, why?”’ He was 
baulked and infinitely sorry. 

“Jack wouldn’t let me—he’s too proud.” 

“But he’d let you tramp London looking 
for a job! Oh, my dear, my dear!” 

“Please, Mark,” she begged, “‘you don’t 
understand.” 

He choked back his resentment. ‘Go 
on—tell me everything.” This with mem- 
ories of the last time he saw Glaisher, and 
the click of the door latch. 

She told him, thankful to tell him, because 
for the first time in her life she was nearly 
beaten. She began in the passionless tones 
of fatigue, her brave grey eyes fixed on him, 
full of the petition that he would realize 
now, if he never did before, how she loved 
the man of whom she spoke. 

“And so it went on. When Jack finally 
knew that he was down and out for—for a 
long time, I was afraid for his mind. He 
was terribly humiliated. Our plans were 
knocked on the head, and the business he 
was building up went to pieces without him. 
Then the money question!” 

“That wasn’t fair,” he said a little 
harshly. 

“Mark, dear, try to understand. Put 
yourself in his place. Anyway, we began to 
sell things, or rather I did, trying to arrange 
the rest so that he wouldn’t notice. That 
went on until we had to move.” 

“Where to?” 

“Balham.” 

He made a gesture. ‘‘And then?” 

“I got a job in the office of a man called 
Birkett in Upper Thames Street. That 
lasted three months, and—and I had to 
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“‘Why?” he demanded. 

“Birkett,”” she said with a world of 
meaning. 

Mark felt horribly disturbed, but if she 
was plucky enough to be calm, he felt he 
must be no less so. 

‘‘When did you leave Birkett?” 

“Two weeks ago. And, Mark, I never 
told Jack. He thinks I’m still there, and 
doing awfully well for a beginner. He 
hasn’t been out of his bed for months, but 
doesn’t need a special nurse. It’s the dread- 
ful weakness, and the feeling of being so 
utterly useless. His pride is as sick as his 
body, and he blames himself for—for 
marrying me. Can you understand better 
now?” 

“What is the matter with him?” asked 
Upton very gently. 

“Infantile paralysis,” she whispered. 

He had a dull sensation that the affairs of 
this world were completely out of joint. 
He, too, blamed Glaisher for marrying this 
girl, and always would. Here he sat, rich 
and unharassed, and there was Helen 
anchored by what he saw to be the most 
loyal love, to a cripple who might live for 
years. 

“‘When you asked me to have tea, you 
didn’t dream I’d become such a liar, did 
you?” she added with a pathetic little smile. 

Mark, thinking very hard, smiled back. 
Something had to be done, and done 
quickly. But how? No use in offering 
money. He knew her too well for that. 
He racked his brain to ferret out how he 
might best and most immediately help this 
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girl, who, even though she loved Glaisher, 
had come nearer in the last half hour than 
ever before. And, too, he must help to 
preserve her pride. 

“What would you most like to do?” he 
jerked out. 

“Anything I can do. 
choose.” 

“I’ve always believed you could do any- 
thing. What appeals to you most?” 

She took a long breath. “If you know 
anyone important in the house decorating 
business, I think I’d be best at that. I’ve 
the instinct.’”” She glanced about the tea 
room with its futuristic lamp-shades, blue 
china and staring yellow walls. ‘I don’t 
mean this sort of thing—but the real thing.” 

“At once, without any training?” 

“Just the opportunity to show what I 
can do. I’ve often helped people with their 
houses. And it’s awfully nice work, Mark, 
when you’re really in it.” 

“Right—all I want is a lead. I can’t 
promise anything now, in case I let you 
down, but can you meet me the day after 
to-morrow for lunch?” 

Her eyes brightened a little. 
course.” 

“And meantime,” he went on with a 
touch of awkwardness, “how about—er— 
will it be all right in Balham?” 

“Quite,’”’ she assured him, “‘and for an- 
other two weeks, thanks to the last thing 
I sold. You’d never guess what was going 
next.” 


I mustn’t expect to 


“Yes, of 


“What?” 
“Your tantalus! Oh, Mark, I kept and 
kept it. Do you really think you can save 


your own tantalus?” she went on chaotically. 
“If I sound crazy it’s only because of the 
relief at having some one to help. This 
afternoon I hardly knew what I was doing. 
There wasn’t any job in sight, and I’ve been 
everywhere. Why are so many men unfair 
to women, Mark?” 


Strange that she should introduce this, 
because at the moment Mark was vowing 
to try and be fair, more than fair to her. 
This situation, so suddenly developed, had 
engrossed him entirely. Its possibilities 
were — well — anything. And something 
whispered that he must do the decent thing 
by Glaisher, too. 

“‘Men—well—men differ a good deal,” he 
said vaguely, thinking only of her and 
himself. 

“I know. And, Mark, there’s something 
else. I wonder if you'll understand— 
quite.” 

“T'll try to. ” 

“It’s about Jack—I’m not going to tell 
him that I met you—and you mustn’t come 
to Balham. Does that sound queer?” 


“A bit. I was going to ask when I could 
come.” He was aware that his pulse was 
quickening. 

“Not for a long time. It would be too 
hard on him, don’t you see?”’ 

She paused, the gray eyes imploring that 
he would see, that he would be big enough, 
generous enough, not to twist this affair 
into something to which it would lend itself 
with complete facility. What she asked and 
begged was that whatever he did it might 
be solely because it was the natural and 
decent thing with nothing else behind it, and 
no expectancy of any particular reward. 
And, she secretly admitted, this was a good 
deal to expect from a man who still loved 
her. 

What Upton saw was that it would be 
excessively hard on himself. Paralysis! 
He could not refrain from considering that. 
Odds a long way against Glaisher. Upton, 
though far from being selfish, would have 
been more than human had he not welcomed 
this queet twist of affairs in which Helen 
would be living a double life. There was 
no other way to put it. But it could not 
continue indefinitely—that cheered him. 
Patient! He must be very patient. 

“Look here,” he said, “I’m out to do all 
I can—everything possible one can think 


. of—and in the way you’d like it done. But 


let me start straight. It’s for you, Helen, 
just you. I can’t pretend anything else. 
If we pull off something, something really 
worth while, you'll use it for your own 
purposes. I see that, and want you to 
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The Chatelaine’s Second Year 
And What It Offers You 


The Women Who Made 
Canada 


A Series in Heroics 


\ \ THO are they—those marvelous, strong-minded, 
and whole-hearted women who made Canada? 
They are as diverse as the tides of Nova Scotia 

and the sage of the prairies, yet they have all contributed 

to one great whole. You will see them as the Chatelaine 
presents them province by province—the steady-eyed wives and mothers of the Maritimes who sailed the seven seas 
with their husbands, absorbing culture, sharing adventure; the great French Women of Quebec, converting the 

Indians, establishing hospitals, founding schools; the embattled women of Ontario, fighting beside their men for 

home, country and British rights; the women of the prairies and British Columbia, carrying high courage and civil- 

ization into the wilderness, crossing the Rockies, riding wild waters, playing their parts in the tradition of the Hudson 

Bay posts and the great mines. Their descendants people Canada to-day—their very names are well known in the 

social life of this century. Read this heroic story of Canada’s women during 1929 in The Chatelaine. 








Fiction — Poetry — Articles 


You have learned what type of contemporary Canadian material 
Another Series of Cut-Outs The Chatelaine has made a point of using in its pages. By con- 

temporary, we mean contemporary—something of our own time and 
, : Canadian life, presented for the first time. Ninety-nine per cent of 
During the past year we have devoted considerable space to the our fiction is purchased from British authors, ninety per cent of 
children—but we find that nothing has pleased them more than the whom are Canadian. The other one per cent. is represented by the 
occasional American short story having so close an appeal to our 
: a eo own life as to make it folly to pass it by. Such a story was 
ingly, we shall add to this idea in another way for our second year, “Blackbirds,” for instance, or “Kings’”—the only two stories in this 
with a series based on a pair of imaginative adventurers—‘‘Yisobet category published last year. The Chatelaine has done much to pre- 
sent new and talented Canadian poets and in its articles has brought 
to its pages outstanding Canadian authorities on timely and peren- 
look for every month. nial subjects vital to women. This policy will continue always, with 
fresh interest, we trust, from year to year. 


series of cut-outs, “Sunnyville Town and the People in It.” Accord- 


and the Piping Gnome of Arcady.” Something for the children to 





Introducing Our New Home 
Service Bureau 


What does the public want to know about its homes? If one knew, 
one would have in a nutshell a full course in interior decoration. 
“There is no teacher like teaching.” So we are going to let our 
readers teach us what they want to know, for we are convinced that 
the problems of the one will in many cases prove the problems of 
the many—and we shall try to solve them. Take this question, for 
instance : 


| 
| 
For the Children— 


I can to make my rooms look brighter, put in flowered chintz and 
gay wallpaper, but it looks just dead. What can I do to it to give 
it a little cheer and artificial sunshine? 


Who of us hasn’t at least one dark room? The problem of the poorly 
lighted room will be one of the first answered in this new depart- 


Dear Chatelaine: My house is so dark. I have done everything 
ment, beginning in our next issue. 
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know that I see it. I’d like to be an 
altruistic sort of chap whose motives are all 
disinterested, but I can’t look at you and 
feel] that way. I’ve got to be honest, but 
I’ll try to behave.” 

“And I know what you're counting on, 
Mark,” she said, looking at him with steady, 
thoughtful eyes, “but if Jack died I think 
my heart would break. He needs me more 
than you do, though you don’t understand 
that yet.” 

“No,” she went on fearlessly, “I know 
what’s in your mind, but very often it’s just 
what cannot be put into words that in- 
fluences a woman the most. I lie to Jack, 
yet I love him. I deceive him, and; Mark, 
he’s the dearest thing in the world But 
I’m honest with you. And now if you 
don’t want to do anything, Il) understand 
perfectly, and won’t blame you a bit.” 

He leaned forward, put his hand over 
hers, and squeezed it hard. “Helen, you 
couldn’t be yourself, and have said any- 
thing else. Right! The coast is clear, and 
we'll carry on. Lunch with me the day 
after to-morrow. What’s the station for 
Balham?” 

He stopped a taxi, paid the driver and 
stood watching the hand that waved good- 
bye. 

“Wonder if I’m big enough for the 
contract,”” he murmured reflectively. 

To-day he was uncergoing a process of 
self-research. Naturally rather casual, it 
was not his habit to spend much time in this 
fashion, but of late his angle of life had 
taken on a certain sharpness, and it seemed 
very important to determine exactly where 
he stood. The question had to do with 
Helen and his more complete realization of 
the position in which he had put her with 
regard to himself. It struck him now that 
the emotion called love—or desire—was 
capable of involving its object in situations 
distinctly compromising. Compromising! 
He did not like the sound of it. 


HEN the Dover Street business first 

presented itself he had been aware 
that the matter must be delicately handled 
—for Helen’s sake; but in those early days 
he was too caught up in her nearness and 
constant presence to give much thought to 
anything else. Then the business dragged. 
Customers did not come. Helen showed no 
signs of changing her attitude, and the 
whole affair seemed out of joint. But he 
had clung to the business because he 
wanted Helen. 

Then the matter of the wedding ring. 
His suggestion, made mostly in jest, that it 
was easier for a single woman than a married 
one to move forward in the world, had been 
taken up with a prompt seriousness that 
surprised him. Helen knitted her brows, 
hesitated, and suddenly agreed. The ring 
came off her finger that very day. She had 
done this because she could not bear to 
leave undone anything that might help. 
And, somehow, Mark felt that it brought 
her a good deal nearer. 

Cherry and Miss Turpin! He knew— 
any man of his experience would’ know— 
what their natural conclusions must be, but 
argued that this didn’t matter. At the 
same time, he realized that the point had 
possibly never occurred to Helen. And the 
car—his car. He had wanted her to use it 
always. But she demurred at that. Some- 
times—where business would be helped— 
or in bad weather; she had agreed thus far. 

So it went, with Helen becoming appar- 
ently more used to this private camouflage, 
and wearing it with the ease of an old glove 
until Clara Pritchard came in, personifying 
the first really profitable customer who had 
crossed the Dover Street threshold. To 
her Helen must also be Madame Franchette, 
or perhaps later, Miss Glaisher. 

This and a good deal more moved dis- 
turbingly through Mark’s brain. He would 
not on any account have altered the present 
situation, but wished that it might have 
been brought about in some other fashion; 
one that held no pitfalls, no risk of mis- 
interpretation for one whose shining candor 
and honesty made her so unthoughtful of 
herself. 

Then there was John Glaisher. Mark 
had a curious feeling about Glaisher, and did 


not so much dislike as resent him. W] 


was Glaisher that he should, with such 


seeming success, claim such a woman as 
this? Helen’s courage, her ability, her 
charm, serene, natural and provocative— 
these had their existence for Glaisher first of 
allmen. She had taken what was offered by 
one man out of love for her, and accepted it 
for the sake of another. 

Thus argued Mark Upton, 


desiring | 


greatly another man’s wife, watching every 
day what he must not claim, and dreaming | 
at night of lips and arms that he must not | 


touch. 


RS. JAMES PRITCHARD, late of 
Birmingham, but presently of 
Lowndes Square, London, was one of those 


women who achieve distinction by the loss | 


not of weight but of a husband. Her fea- 
tures, round and very fair, were animated 
by the pleasurable reflection that she was as 
free as free air, and in a position to do 
exactly what took her fancy, this being due 
to the recent discovery that the late James 
had been worth a great deal more money 
than he had given her reason to believe. 

And who shall say that. whatever be the 
sense of personal loss imposed by the decease 
of a distinctly tight-fisted husband, it can 
remain unaffected by the knowledge that 
the more parsimonious a man is in life, the 
more tempered is the blow inflicted by his 
demise. Thus operates the law of com- 
pensation. 

This softening effect could be observed in 
Mrs. Pritchard’s expression. It was de- 
mure though not downcast. She had beena 
good wife, though the attitude of the late 
James made it often hard to be good. Now 
her mourning indicated a neat compromise 
between the recent obsequies and a definite 
feeling of emancipation. She was buxom 
and thirty-two, but her not infrequent 
glances in shining windows had assured her 
that a well-cut black produced vertical 
rather than horizontal lines. This would 
cheer most women. And Clara Pritchard 
did not look a day over twenty-six. 

It is a question whether she would have 
taken the London plunge had not the lease 
of the Lowndes Square house fallen in a 
few weeks after James’ death. It happened 
that it was James’ house, taken in part 
payment of a large debt, and the novel 
sense of ownership of London property had 
gone to the head of James’ widow. She 
came to see it, was a little afraid of its 
spaciousness, went back to Birmingham, dis- 
covered that she had never really wanted to 
live there, and arrived at a decision after a 
talk with her solicitors during which it was 
made clear that money was the last thing 
she need trouble about. 

It was in this enfranchised mood that, 
standing at her open door, she noted with 
pleasurable surprise a perfectly dressed and 
distinctly handsome girl step out of a car 
and advance with a smile. 

“Is this Mrs. Pritchard?” 

“It is,” said Clara promptly. 
Madame Franchette?”’ 

“Yes. They told me about you at the 
shop.” 

Clara nodded, and after another glance 
was inclined to think that good fortune had 
guided her to Dover Street. 

“What should we do first?” 

“That all depends on how much you’d 
like us to do, doesn’t it?” 

Clara—from Birmingham—decided to 
step rather warily. She was much in- 
trigued with this girl’s: manner and appear- 
ance, perceived the possibility of an ac- 
quaintanceship that might be very agreeable 
—but business was business. 

“You see,”” she began cautiously, ‘‘once 
we actually commenced, we couldn’t very 
well stop in the middle of it, could we?” 

Helen laughed. ‘‘We could, but it 


“You're 


wouldn’t be very cheerful on either side.” | 


“That’s just it; so if you don’t mind going 
over the house with me, all of it, except the 
kitchen, which I’d like to do myself, and tell 
me what you suggest, and about how much 


that would cost, then I’ll know where I | 


stand, won’t I?” 

“Yes, certainly. Might I ask if you are 
going to live here alone?” 

“‘Gracious, does that make any difference?” 
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brings nature’s health-giving 
rays into your home. The 
beneficial effects of the ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays of 
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Canadian Daily Newspapers 


Voice Public Sentiment 


ANADIANS everywhere are viewing with satisfaction and significance 
the splendid progress that has been made during the past twelve months by 
MacLean’s Magazine. The attitude of the people of Canada toward 
MacLean’s is clearly reflected in the authoritative sales records which show its 
circulation to be many thousands in excess of the Canadian circulation of any 
other magazine, whether published here or coming in from any other country. 


Typical evidence of this Dominion-wide sentiment toward MacLean’s is found 
in the following editorials from representative Canadian daily newspapers. 
These, and many other references of similar nature, are clear indications of the 
appreciation of the Canadian public to-day for Canada’s National Magazine. 


Col. MacLean’s Merited Success 


Col. John Bayne Maclean, of MacLean’s Maga- 
zine, The Financial Post and a host of trade 
journals, deserves well of Canada. 


It might not be supposed that there was any 
idealism behind the publishing house which deals 
in such journals as The Canadian Grocer, Hard- 
ware and Metal, Men’s Wear Review and so forth. 
These enterprises have such a commercial tang to 
their names that it is difficult to associate them 
or their publisher with non-commercial ideals. 


But Col. Maclean, while building up a series of 
trade journals appealing to the various trades he 
catered for, was fostering another little chick, 
MacLean’s Magazine, which at one time made 
serious inroads into the profits of the other pub- 
lications. 


Col. Maclean had an ideal and an ambition. He 
intended to become the publisher of a Canadian 
magazine which should measure up, not only in 
its style and matter, but also in its circulation in 
— with anything that the United States could 
send in. 


Moreover, the Colonel is an intensely patriotic 
Canadian, and was determined that, so far as it 
was in his power, MacLean’s Magazine should be 
essentially Canadian in its entire make-up and 
lookout. 


Congratulations are coming to Col. Maclean 
upon his success, which is testified to in a recent 
advertisement which, coming from him, need not be 
questioned as to its veracity. It is there stated that 
MacLean’s last month overtopped by 22,000 the 
circulation in Canada of the most widely circu- 
lated United States magazine. 


From being his pet baby, MacLean’s has grown 
to maturity and its courageous publisher deserves 
credit, not only for the enterprise that he has 
shown, but for the intense Canadianism which has 
urged him on to build up a magazine worthy of his 
country. 

(Ft. William Times-Journal, Nov. 23, 1928) 


Canadian Magazines 


Canadians everywhere take pride in the success 
of anything purely Canadian. Some figures 
recently published by MacLean’s indicate for the 
first time a Canadian magazine is more widely read 
in the dominion than any weekly or monthly pub- 
lication imported from the United States. It states 
that its circulation in Canada now exceeds that 
of even such a widely-read American publication 
as the Saturday Evening Post by some 20,000. That 
of others is given as well and reveals that those 
magazines that are “yellowest” or most purely 
“Yankee” have the smallest distribution in the 
dominion. 


All of which is very reassuring. The figures 
indicate that Canadians are reading their own 
magazines in ever increasing numbers; that where 
they do read American products, they prefer those 
of the highest quality and these with a universal 
appeal; and that “trash” gets scant attention from 
the general public. In the growing Canadian- 
mindedness of the people of the dominion, com- 
bined with the steady improvement in the quality 
of our own publications, lies the explanation of 
the change of conditions as compared with five or 
ten years ago. 

(Edmonton Journal, Jan. 8, 1929) 
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measured tone of one who realizes all that 
his words imply, ‘‘can you imagine circum- 
stances, or have you met with them, in 
which a man was honestly justified in not 
making a fight for life, and wanting to slide 
out with as little fuss as possible?” 

The Balham Favorite sent him a gentle, 
heart-winning smile. ‘‘My friend, you’ve 
touched on something very deep. Such a 
state of mind is pardonable if a man realizes 
that he has done such wrong as by no 
possible means can be put right. Speaking 
generally, such a desire is significant of the 
moral coward. Do you know what I’d 
suggest to one who was harboring such an 
absurd idea?”’ 

“What?” 

“To cultivate a sort of contempt for his 
troubles. There are men who pass your 
door every day with a bigger burden than 
you carry; and I know ’em personally. The 
body may be horizontal, but the immortal 
spirit of man must not take things lying 
down. When can I see you again?” 

*‘Any time—soon,”’ said Glaisher grate- 
fully. 

Trench grinned like a good-tempered 
mastiff. ‘“‘Thanks for that last word. I 
wasn’t sure what I’d strike when I breezed 
in here. I'll be back some evening within a 
week, and hope to meet your wife. Cheerio!”’ 

He got up, stood by the bed, and for a 
moment held the thin hand, pressing it 
with a gentle firmness. 

The sick man felt its warmth and strength, 
and there seemed to flow from it a steady 
throbbing tide of vitality that tingled in his 
lean body as though his nearly exhausted 
cells of life had been coupled to some fully 
charged and powerful battery. 

“God bless you,” jerked out the Rev- 
erend Trench, and was gone. 


BEHIND the glass partition in Dover 
Street, Helen sat staring at Mark 
Upton, quite as much frightened as tri- 
umphant. 

“So there you are! I suppose I was too 
excited, but had to say something, and 
made the best guess I could. If I hadn’t, 
she would have assumed that I knew as 
little as she did, which would never do. I 
hope to goodness I haven’t let us all in, but, 
Mark, I simply couldn’t let the thing go. 
Imagine an order totalling five thousand.” 

Mark, chin in hand, looked very thought- 
ful. 

“It’s a good deal to bite off at the first 
gulp. I wouldn’t have had the nerve. 
What are you going to do now?” 

“Rush round and get estimates from 
different painters and decorators. There 
isn’t a minute to lose. Meantime I'll put 
Cherry and Miss Turpin making out fur- 
niture lists. They’ve those Sheraton chairs 
to start on anyway. The rugs can wait, 
and I’ll arrange to choose them with Mrs. 
Pritchard herself. Thank heaven she wants 
to take over the kitchen and down stairs.” 
She paused, then gave a nervous little 
laugh. “Oh, Mark, do you think we can 
really do it?” 

“It isn’t a case of ‘can’ as I see it now. 
We’ve simply got to, or else we might as 
well go out of business. What help do you 
want?” 

“I don’t know yet; my brain’s going 
round too fast. Don’t you know anything 
about the decorating business yourself?” 

“Not one single thing,’’ said Mark cheer- 
fully. ‘‘That’s up to you.” 

She made a face at him. ‘How helpful; 
but I’ve got an idea to start with.” 

“Good! Everything begins with an 
idea.” 

“You remember you told me that you’d 
been to Gillam’s trying to get a job for 
me?”’ 

Mark nodded. 

“Aren't they the biggest people in London 
at this sort of thing?” 

“T believe so.” 

“And perfectly straight?” 

“They wouldn't be a hundred years old if 
they weren't.” 

“And we're rather less than two months 


old. Isn’t it funny?” 
“T understood you to say that you had an 
idea,” ventured Mark with commendable 


gravity. 


“Oh, it’s this: why shouldn’t I go straight 
to Gillam’s myself this time, and offer them 
the decorating part of the work, they to 
carry out my ideas? They’d make an 
estimate in no time, and all we’d have to do 
is add our percentage for our profit. At 
once we’d have their organization behind us 
and the work would be their responsibility. | 
I can’t possibly engage painters and other | 
workmen myself.” 

Mark nodded approvingly. ‘‘Carry on.’ 

“That would leave me free for the fur- 
niture, which is what I like best, and, 
another thing, it wouldn’t lock up a lot of | 
your money in wages and material. What | 
about that? Oh, Mark, do say you agree. 
Tell me, quick.” 

She leaned back, breathless and pink with 
excitement, while Upton, seeing the agile 
brain of her in action, admired her more 
than ever. At once she had hit on the only 
feasible course, and it would make his own 
investment in this business a great deal 
safer. 

“Yes, that’s absolutely sound.” 


“And there’s no risk—they wouldn’t try | 


and get it all for themselves?” 
“Not their sort of people. You'd find 
them only too ready to co-operate.” 


“Of course, I haven’t actually got the job | 


yet, but they’d go to all that trouble just on 


the chance?” she demanded, wanting to re- 


assure herself from every possible angle. 

“It’s all in the course of business. 
pretty sure of the job, judging by what 
you’ve told me already.” 

“Well, Mrs. Pritchard has gone to 
Birmingham, and I know she wants us to 
have it.” 

“Wants you to have it,’ grinned Mark. 
“What is this lady like?” 


“A widow not overcome by grief—aw- | 


fully attractive—very rich—I should say 
very hospitable—and——-” she broke off 
with a rippling laugh. 
are—the very thing for you 

He shook his head, and gave her a steady 
look. ‘“‘Dangerous ground, Helen. You 
make it hard to—well—I’ve behaved my- 
self so far, haven’t I?” 

She got up, played with her bag, thumbed 
notebook, and stood for an_ irresolute 
moment. The future was full of brilliant 
possibilities, and she wanted to feel per- 
fectly free to make the most of them, but 
there was an expression in Mark’s eyes that 
obliterated even Clara Pritchard and the 
Lowndes Square house. 

Her voice sounded penitent: ‘‘Would it 
make it any easier if—if I wore my ring— 
and told Jack all about everything?” 

‘“‘No,” he said gently, ‘‘don’t do that. It 
wouldn’t make any difference. And from 
what you’ve told me, it couldn’t do Jack 
any good. How is he?” 

‘Sometimes a little better, but it doesn’t | 
seem to last. What I’m dreading is that 
he may make up his mind that he doesn’t 
want to live. Every now and then that | 
sort of look comes into his eyes.” 

Mark, trying not to wish that Glaisher 
might not live, felt a great deal in that 
moment. The past two months had 
brought and kept Helen much nearer him 
than ever before, creating a camaraderie 
that he found infinitely dear and tender. 
He had a thousand thoughts of the possible 
future, if only——! Always when he got 
this far, the waiting for a dead man’s shoes 
became too grim. But what was Glaisher’s 
life worth to him or anyone else? 

“Sorry,” he said gently. ‘‘Now, when 
are you going to Gillam’s?” 

“Now.” 

‘Then I’d better not do anything till you 
get back. You'll probably be sent to 
Powers. He’s the man with whom I talked 
about you two months ago. Different now 

and you’re a customer. But there’s one 
thing.” 

‘‘What?”’ 

“If this job comes off, don’t desert Dover 
Street for the Haymarket.”’ 

She laughed, and went out feeling very 
young and fit. 


” 





At Gillam’s she stated her 
mission, and was shown at once to Mr. | 
Powers’s office, an inner sanctuary where 


the great man kept his capable fingers on 
the widespread activities of a great firm. 
Ocean liners—hotels in all parts of the | 


You're | 


“Mark—there you | 
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“It would, rather, with. regard to the 
general arrangement.”’ 

This was very unexpected, and no doubt 
Londonish. Clara had no intention of 
living alone beyond such period as might be 
imposed by reasonable consideration for the 
late James, yet it was a little difficult to 
talk of furnishing a house in such a way 
that it would suit the taste of a so far 
imaginary London husband. She would 
have to compromise there. 

“No,”’ she said casually, ‘I won’t be 
alone much. Friends staying—relations— 
perhaps a good deal of entertaining.’’ Then, 
with a look in which polite regret and 
human relief were admirably blended: “I 
lost my husband six months ago.” 

With this she noted Helen’s left hand and 
felt still further intrigued because in Helen’s 
face she read certain elusive shades of 
expression that usually characterize the 
married woman. These shades, it is prob- 
able, will never be fully analyzed, but, 
crudely, they may be said to indicate an 
increased knowledge, less expectation, more 
confidence and less illusion. They are past 
the perception of most men, but other 
women interpret them with a lightning 
glance. 

Helen murmured something appropriate, 
aware that were Mr. Pritchard still on earth 
she herself would not be in Lowndes Square, 
then jerked her mind away from the sick 
man in Balham, who seemed to have been 
standing beside her all morning, and spent 
the next two hours going from room to 
room and taking innumerable notes. During 
this time she studied her client and finally 
decided on the programme. 

“T’d make it all rather intimate, and not 
too formal. I wouldn’t attempt a period 
house all through, which would be horribly 
expensive, but you might have period 
drawing room, dining room and hall.” 

She talked for a while, all her quick 
senses in action, and succeeded in giving a 
very charming picture of what might be 
done. 


“Can you really see all this quite dis- 
tinctly?”” demanded Clara, quite breathless. 

“Of course; it’s the business of people like 
me. Rather awful if I didn’t, and very 
unfair to you. I'd throw those two drawing 
rooms into one, if I were you.” 

“You're frightfully young to have learned 
all this.” 

Helen evaded that point. She had not 
learned—but just knew it. And the fact 
that her client knew nothing about such 
things did not fortify one, but only added to 
the sense of responsibility. Here she was, 
suddenly in a position—if all went well—to 
to exactly the sort of thing she had dreamed 
of for years. Was she big enough—wise 
enough—plucky enough? 

“What would it cost in all—rugs, fur- 
niture, decorating—everything?”’ 

“It would take quite a lot to put me off 
now,” said Clara, with a shake of her 
yellow hair. ‘Five thousand—or ten?” 

Helen choked a little. ‘Certainly not 
ten, and I should think hardly five. It’s to 
be a comfortable house, isn’t it, not a 
museum?” 

“I hope so. No museum for me.” 

“I quite agree; so why not give me, say, 
three days to do some estimating? Then I 
can tell you very closely.” 

It was just at that moment that Clara 
had a throb of inspiration. She began to 
picture Helen—who probably knew lots of 
nice men—staying in Lowndes Square, with 
the contingent dinners and theatres. The 
two widows—or the widow and the divorcee, 
it didn’t matter which—ought to make a 
very effective pair. Yes, this was certainly 
London. She had got thus far when Helen 
shut her notebook with a little snap. 

“Would that suit you—say three days?” 

Clara woke up. “Eh? Yes, of course, 
and your name—Madame Franchette—do 
I call you that really?” 

“Please, yet.” 

Clara was disappointed, having rather 
hoped for a moment of confidence that would 
clear up a very interesting point. Bvt ob- 
viously nothing of this sort was con- 

templated. 

“Well,” she said, “now that matters begin 
to look settled, I think I'll go back to 


Birmingham and arrange for the auction, 
and be back here in three days. Where 
should we meet?”’ 

“Would you come to Dover Street? I'll 
have a good deal to show you by then, and 
the estimates.” 

“That suits me perfectly.” 

“Can I take you anywhere in the car 
now?” . 

“Bond Street, if it isn’t too much out of 
the way.” Clara settled herself comfort- 
ably. ‘What a nice car it is—we had a 
regular old ark.” 

“T only use it occasionally for business. 
Couldn’t begin to afford it myself.”’ 

Helen had begun to feel distinctly guilty. 
What was passing through the other 
woman’s mind? She would have given 
much to know—exactly. 

Her client did not dream that never in 
her life had Madame Franchette done over a 
house like this—that she was banking on 
her intuition, not her experience—that the 
Dover Street business had not paid a 
fraction of its expenses since it started? 
And the other, even greater, deception— 
what would this woman say to that? Was 
deception becoming a _ second nature? 
Comparing herself to Mrs. Pritchard, she 
felt calculating and dishonest. Against all 
this she put the one instinct that was in her 
stronger than everything else, save her love 
for the sick man in Balham. It was for 
him that she took the chance, and instinct 
told her that she could come through in 
safety. Already the finished house stood 
clear in her brain, room after room, com- 
plete, restful, harmonious. And many a 
day would pass before such an opportunity 
came again. 

Inwardly disturbed, she listened to Clara 
Pritchard’s chatter of what she would like 
to do, and how she would like to live once 
the house was ready. Her confidence was 
almost touching, and all she said was 
accompanied by little glances already in- 
dicative of something more than mere 
friendliness. It was this phase of it that 
forced Helen to add something more in her 
own justification. 

“About this estimate; you know, of 
course, that you’re not in any way com- 
mitted before you’re quite satisfied.” 

“My dear, that’s the last thing I’m 
worrying about. Those chairs in the shop— 
the young man said exactly the same thing. 
It’s all made me feel that everything will be 
just right.” 

“I’m glad, because, though I’m certain I 
can do good work’—here she hesitated 
slightly—‘‘this is my biggest job so far.” 

Clara made a gesture. ‘“‘Isn’t it queer, 
but I’m so pleased that it is you who are 
to do it. I hope we’ll go on meeting after- 
wards. Naturally, that’s for you to say, 
but I know hardly anyone in London, and 
my husband’s friends were—well—ever so 
old. Would you be free to go about a bit 
in the evenings?” 

“Yes,” said Helen, without realizing it. 
“Awfully kind of you.” Then, while the 
significance of that assent dawned on her, 
the car stopped at the corner of Bruton 
Street. 

“That’s Bond Street just ahead. Friday 
at eleven—will that do?” 

Clara nodded, smiled, waved a hand, and 
went off with the slightly exultant step of a 
very attractive young widow whose pockets 
are full of money. 


Ye you please, sir, there’s the Reverend 
Trench downstairs asking to see you.” 

This from Mrs Huggins at the door of 
Glaisher’s room. 

“Mr. Trench? 
is he?” 

“Well, sir, he’s what they call the Balham 
Favorite. That’s when he has the gloves 
on, sir.” 

“A fighting parson?” 

“Him to a T.” 

Glaisher felt a throb of interest. 

“Right—I’ll see him.” 


I don’t know him. Who 





She went off, and immediately there 
sounded outside a quick tread, that, as 
Glaisher made out. took three stairs at a 
time. 

“Hullo!” said the Reverend Peter Trench 
from the threshold. ‘‘You’re a nice chap!” 

The sick man had to smile. The Rev- 
erend Peter stood only about five feet four, 
and was built like a pocket Hercules. He 
had very wide shoulders, sturdy legs, a thick, 
muscular neck, and his square, bulldog face 
was distinctly battered. His mouth was 
wide, his lips firm, and beneath his heavy 
brows twinkled a pair of the kindliest, 
merriest blue eyes in the world. One of 
them was decorated by a bluish patch. 

His nose had apparently been shifted a 
little by some impact, and this, with a 
square, jutting chin, sinewy figure and 
casually worn clerical garb gave him an 
aspect at once confusing and slightly gro- 
tesque. But, on second glance, one decided 
that there was nothing grotesque here. 
Glaisher, having seen no one like this 
before, felt in an odd fashion lifted for a 
moment away from his own troubles. 

“Why do you call me ‘a nice sort of 
chap’?” he smiled. “I haven’t been doing 
anything.” 

The Reverend Peter grinned at him. 
“That’s just it, and why not? Here you 
are, within a stone’s throw of my church, 
and lie doggo without sending for me. 
What do you think I’m here for, eh?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” murmured 
Glaisher. 

“Never thought of it, did you? Well, 
that’s the usual thing. Now tell me about 
yourself.”’ 

Glaisher motioned to the cigarette box. 
“Smoke?” 

“Thanks—no—I’m in training. Rotten 
thing, training.” 

“For what?” 

The parson touched his left eye reminis- 
cently. “Got to get back at that fellow. 
If I do, he’ll make a first-rate missioner for 
Deptford. Now tell me about yourself. 
Mrs. Huggins has given me the gist of it.” 

“‘Well,” Glaisher said, somberly, “I’m 
nothing more than what you see—a sort of 
human derelict with everything behind me 
and nothing ahead.” 

“No, no, you must never admit that. 
It’s like ducking under the ropes and 
expecting to be licked. In one way, you 
know, you’re fortunate!” 

“Fortunate!” 

“Yes, in that you’ve got a brain to fight 
with. So many haven’t.” : 

“Ah,” said Glaisher, lifting a thin hand, 
“that’s just the trouble. I’d rather not 
have mine; I can’t keep it quiet.” 

Trench gave him a quick look of instant 
understanding. 

“It’s one of the hardest things in the 
world for a man who’s well to sound per- 
fectly reasonable when he’s talking to a 
man who’s on his back. It naturally sets 
up a certain resentment in the other fellow. 
Didn’t it work that way with you?” 


Glaisher made a grimace. “I’m afraid 
it did.” 
“I knew it. My dear chap, you’ve got 


resources that the coal-heaver hasn’t. You 
can set up a sort of process he can’t touch. 
That’s what I’m driving at.” 

“Faith cure?” Glaisher was interested in 
spite of himself. 

“Perhaps. I know it helps. Look here,” 
he went on with an extraordinary sym- 
pathy in his deep voice, “‘you know that 
parsons—well, they’re no earthly use if 
now and again they can’t forget that their 
collars button behind—and be just human. 
You go ahead, and I'll tell you something 
about parsons later on. Roll out your 
mind a bit until creased consciousness lies 
smooth—you know the Browning quota- 
tion—it will do you good.” 

Glaisher lay very still for a moment. 
Staring at this square-faced cleric, so 
different from every other cleric he had 
known, he perceived that here was a human 
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iristrurrient of remarkable force, a man of 
determination and strength, who behind his 
blunt, offhand attitude preserved a vast 
fund of generous understanding. He gave 
one the impression of asking nothing for 
himself, and standing ready to use that self 
without stint in whatever way would help 
most. In truth this was a man’s man. 

“T suppose it’s just what any man in my 
position would feel.”” The weak voice was 
further subdued by the impossibility of 
sorting out so many crowding thoughts. 
“There’s a kind of anger about it—and 
resentment that makes me bitter with my- 
self and everyone else. I try not to be 
ungrateful, because my wife is one out of a 
thousand, but it’s there that I seem to get 
twisted most. Queer, isn’t it?” 

“Love has its own peculiar type of 
jealousy. Is that what you feel?” 

Glaisher was quite astonished. 
did you know?” 

“It’s an everyday thing. I’d very much 
like to meet your wife. Mrs. Huggins tells 
me she goes to the city every morning.” 

“She’s the mainstay—the only stay—of 
the family now. She’s in an office in Upper 
Thames Street, and pretends to like it. 
Of course, she doesn’t.”’ 

“‘Why do you say that?” 

“Well, could she? Think a minute.” 

“I am thinking, and differ absolutely.” 
Trench slapped his knee with a hard palm. 
“Your wife is working for you—no doubt 
does her job exceedingly well—and is 
happier because she is expressing herself in a 
very practical way. Don’t rob her of that 
satisfaction. She’s entitled to it. I take it 
that what hurts you is the contrast?” 

“Yes,” said Glaisher in a low voice. 

“‘What’s the dearest thing in your life?” 

“She is.” 

“Then, supposing you didn’t have her?” 
put in Trench bluntly. 

Glaisher’s mind reeled a little. 
no answer. 

The fighting parson let it go at that. 

“Humiliation!” he murmured reflectively. 
“Yes, the toughest thing our tribe has to 
swallow, but if you come to think of it a 
man should not feel humiliated unless he is 
conscious of having shirked or funked. 

“You see,” ruminated the deep voice, 
while the eyes took on a look of profound 
experience with the storms of life, “you're 
saddling yourself with all kinds of unworthy 
conclusions. You’re hunting for trouble. 
Get rid of that false humiliation first of all. 
Some day I'll tell you what the real thing is 
like, because I went through it. Satisfied 
= your doctor?” 

“Fairly. I don’t see that he 
— more.” > 
“He can’t, while you i i 
"soe you go on like this. 

<=" Macaulay.” 

. it crusty, but a thoro 
chap. You can bank on ee wae 
broke off, and sent a longing glance at the 
cigarette box. “My sermon for the day is 
finished. Now, speaking of parsons, did 
you ever guess that the mere fact of button- 
ing your collar behind makes a heap of 
difference?” 

“It never entered my mind.” 

Trench ran a short, muscular finger round 
his own neck, twisted his head, and grinned 
amiably. ‘Trouble is that the other chap— 
you, for instance—takes it as a sort of 
signal that we fellows are—well—different 
differently constituted, and removed in a 
fashion from the give-and-take of ordinary 
life. Result is that we’re automatically set 
aside, and miss a lot of things every man 
hungers for—or ought to. I mean com- 
panionship. Am I grumbling?” 

Glaisher smiled. 

“Well, I often do, when I can find a 
suitable victim. What I hate is something 
very difficult to describe; it’s the queer 
change that comes over so many people 
when they talk to a parson.” 

Glaisher, regarding the Reverend Peter’s 
shifted nose with genuine friendliness, de- 
~ that ™ would like to make a confidant 
of this man for such time as was i , 
And with that the last Seen ar “his 
reserve seemed to evaporate. 

Yes, I get you, and perhaps something 
more. Now tell me,” he went on, with the 
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that she was opening her bag and snatching 
something from it. Then she moved out of 
his angle of vision and he heard her voice: 

“It was here all the time. What a fool 
I am!” 

Perhaps even then it would have been all 
right if she had run to him, cast herself on 
his understanding and come out with the 
truth and every faithful motive behind it. 
Nor could he guess that in those few 
seconds she had descended into a kind of 
purgatory, all her castles in the air de- 
molished, and. was poised on the verge of 
telling him everything. But the electric 
and possible moment had passed, and as 
she came back, ring on finger, a cloud 
settled on them both. 

Glaisher did not speak for fear of what he 
might say. She had acted a lie to him— 
she, the centre of all the life he had left. 

“‘Now tell me about the fighting parson, 
and why they call him that.” 

Her voice was perfectly steady, but her 
face rather white. Had he known it, she 
was very near to collapse. 

“Nice fellow, very kind, and coming 
again. He wants to meet you. He’s a bit 
of a boxer, and has one black eye.” 

To Helen this sounded rather forced and 
ridiculous. ‘How does he talk, Jack?” 

“Very sensibly, and doesn’t preach. 
Quoted Browning to me.” He paused, 
sending her a queer, sidelong glance. “‘How 
did things go in the office to-day?” 

Again she hesitated on the edge of de- 
cision, but the remoteness of his manner 
dissuaded her. She found him cool and 
unnatural. Nor did he, as always before, 
seem to want her to sit close to him. So 
she told the same loving lie over again. 

“Is Birkett behaving himself?” 

The tone was such that she could hardly 
credit her ears. It suggested a sort of in- 
difference to whether Birkett—the imagi- 
nary Birkett—was behaving or not. And 
this, on the top of the rest of it, was nearly 
the last straw. 

Glaisher lay watching her, the acid of 
suspicion eating into his brain. The ring— 
the ring—the ring! Why hadn’t she worn 
her ring? How long had it been going on? 
Was Mark Upton in this? The thing 
hammered at his brain like a sharp pointed 
pick. Or, did the discarding of the ring 
make matters easier for Birkett? He cursed 
himself for this mad unworthy thought, but 
could not get rid of it. 

“Jack,” she told him wearily, “I thought 
I had convinced you that Mr. Birkett was 
not that kind of man. He is very con- 
siderate and—and I really see very little of 
him. Can’t you realize that there’s ab- 
solutely nothing to worry about there; and 
do you think I’d stay if there were?” 

Every word led her deeper into the pit of 
deception, and she now knew, utterly and 
finally, that she would have to see this 
thing through to the bitter end. A mistake 
it had been from the first—she admitted 
—this—but was not such a mistake forgiv- 
able in a woman who loved as she did? 


“I suppose that when a girl wears a 
wedding ring it is a bit of a protection?” 

Again that strange tone. This time 
Helen, who had reached the human limit, 
only nodded, and went into the tiny kitchen 
to prepare their meal, while he lay back, 
white, motionless, railing at himself, poking 
about in the corners of a throbbing brain 
for something to ease its tension. 

The evening that followed was strained 
and hardly endurable. Glaisher’s reactions 
gave him no rest. He had looked forward 
to these hours, expecting to talk about 
Trench, and gradually lead up to something 
that would show his wife how he adored and 
admired her. But though he did speak of 
Trench, intimate conversation had been made 
impossible. 

There was another thing, and it re- 
created the dreadful feeling of impotence. 
Had he—his wife’s dependent—any right to 
say anything as to how she went about her 
affairs? Probably not—as she supported 
him. He did not for an instant imagine 
that she could be unfaithful—her whole 
nature must change before that happened— 
but did she feel happier, freer, when not 
wearing his ring? Had she become the 


ultramodern woman who interpreted that 
tiny circlet as a badge of bondage? aa 


Gradually, out of all this welter, it | 
became clear that to maintain any vestige | 
of pride and self-respect he could adopt only | 
one attitude. He must take things for 
granted, not be inquisitive, be more dig- | 
nified, more individual, less querulous. He | 
must train himself for such time as was left, | 
and shut his eyes to things that hurt. In| 
other words, and as Trench had put it, he 
must rely more on his brain and give less 
rope to his emotions. That was the line. 

Thus argued John Glaisher, utterly 
ignorant of all that was passing in the 
a loyal breast of the woman beside | 
im. 
And she, not dreaming what he had seen, 
was divided between her devotion to this 
helpless one and the thrilling knowledge that 
success was coming nearer her grasp. She 
tried to put that aside and think only of him. 
Sickness made one sensitive and touchy, 
perhaps suspicious. So she must overlook 
that. She had done all she could to help | 
his body. Now she must help his mind. 
That brought back Trench. 

“Jack, tell me more about the fighting 
parson.”’ 

Glaisher pulled himself together. This 
was to be a sort of test, and he vowed to 
make the best showing possible. ‘‘Well,” 
he spoke as he might to a visitor, “he came 
here to see Mrs. Huggins, who, he said, had 
been backsliding, then heard about me and 
barged in here.” 

“Just what is he like?” 

“At first sight, you’d think he was all 
brawn and muscle, but pretty soon you get 
the brain behind it. He understands, all 
right. He’s evidently read a lot, and tells 
me that the average parson has a thin time 
of it. Matter of fact, he talked as much 
about himself as me. Tells me I ought to 
think myself lucky in comparison with some 
others.” 

“Why?” asked Helen curiously. 

“On account of you—someone to look 
after me. I agreed with him there.” 

It sounded, she thought, dreadfully 
casual. Doubtless he meant it as an 
acknowledgment, but might have been 
talking about some other couple. Glaisher 
also recognized this, and was inwardly 
shocked at his own coldness, then persuaded 
himself that it was an encouraging sign. 
He was getting more self-reliant already. 
And, he noted, it did not seem to hurt Helen. 
Did she welcome it? 

“I expect you found it a little hard to 
accept that,” she said lightly. 

“‘No—it was too obvious.” 

That did hurt her horribly, but he said it 
with such a new fibre in his voice that, in 
spite of the wound, she welcomed it. 
Perhaps Trench’s visit had stiffened him. 

“You feel better to-night, don’t you? 
You look better.” 

There lay the strange side of it. He was 
better—even which he went on like this. 

“Yes, I think I am. Look here, you 
don’t imagine I was vexed about that ring?”’ 

“I—I thought you were.” 

“Not a bit; only it seemed odd—the first 
time in all these years. Provided it doesn’t 
become a habit,’”’ he added with a little 
laugh. 

“It could never be that,’’ she said in a 
low voice. ‘‘Jack?” 

*Yenp* 

“You trust me, don’t you?” 

Here again the opportunity for the man’s 
heart to speak out. But the heart held 
silent, and left it to the lips. 

*“Good Lord—yes—why shouldn’t I?” 

That was the queer part of it—he did 
trust her—trusted even in spite of his own 
cankered, torturing thoughts. One could | 
not look at her and not trust. But he had 
adopted his réle, and must follow it. 

“You see,” she continued in the same 
level accent, ‘‘it would be so much harder to 
carry on by myself if I thought, even re- 
motely, that you weren’t perfectly at ease 
about all that. You are, aren’t you?” 

“Absolutely.” He got this out with 
every manner of assurance. 

Thus passed that evening, while they 
drew consciously, a little farther apart, each 

Continued on page 66 
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world—great mansions in town and country 
—vast apartment houses—palaces of Ori- 
ental rulers—Gillam’s had furnished and 
furbished them all. And in the cool, 
retentive brain of Mr. John Powers was 
stored an encyclopaedic experience and 
knowledge. 

He was also a shrewd judge of person- 
ality, and by the time Helen had talked for 
five minutes, had analyzed her with com- 
plete accuracy. Many an aspiring young 
woman had sat in that chair, but none 
quite like this one. Now he recognized the 
workings of a real instinct for the things that 
made up his own very successful life, and 
this, with her charm and intelligence, im- 
pressed him greatly. When it came to 
sheer knowledge, he perceived that she 
actually knew very little, but the un- 
doubted capacity was there. And she 
never guessed that almost at once he had 
grasped the position she was in. 

“So you see,”’ she concluded, wondering 
whether she had given herself away com- 
pletely, “that’s how it stands. Our client 
wants us to act for her, and if you care to 
give me your estimate within the next few 
days, I think I can promise you the work.” 

Mr. Powers, who was quite enjoying this 
interview, nodded and smiled. The work 
was a fleabite to Gillam’s—there would be 
no difficulty about that—but who was 
Madame Franchette? 

“I notice you use a trade name. Might 
I know the real one?” 

“Helen Glaisher,”’ she said promptly. 

He glanced at her left hand. ‘Well, 
Miss Glaisher, before going to the expense 
of an estimate, we would like some business 
reference, or the name of some man of 
financial standing interested in your firm. 
That’s customary with us. It’s no reflec- 
tion on you, merely a matter of mutual 
assurance.” 

“Do you know Mr. Mark Upton? He’s 
interested.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Powers saw a great light. 
So this was the girl. He remembered very 
distinctly what Upton had said about his 
friend, the amateur decorator, and silently 
admitted that it was fairly justified. And 
if he came to certain other and interesting 
conclusions, he gave no sign of it. 

“I do. I take it that you are using Mr. 
Upton’s name with his consent?” 

Helen sent him a very special smile, 
which was, in one sense, though very 
effective, also a shade unfortunate. 

“Of course I am.” 

“Then that is quite sufficient. Now’— 
here he made ready to take notes—‘‘just 
what do you wish us to do?” 

She found the next half hour very tense. 
Powers put a good many questions, the real 
purport of which was not apparent to the 
girl who answered them, but the result was 
that he shortly satisfied himself that she 
could very soon, under the right super- 
vision, be moulded into a valuable asset to 
Gillam’s, Limited. ‘“‘She’s a_ business- 
getter,” he said to himself. But nothing of 
that came to the surface. 

‘‘And the furniture?”’ he asked pleasantly. 

“TI want to be free to pick that up any- 
where.” 

“Right enough—so would I. Rugs?” 

“‘Here—but I assume that we have the 
usual commission?” 

“Of course. Now, Miss Glaisher, it just 
happens that we are taking a dozen men 
off a job that will be finished in Belgrave 
Square within the next day or two. Ifde- 
tails can be settled quickly and our price 
suits you, those men could get at Lowndes 
Square with practically no delay what- 
ever.” 

Helen gave a wild guess at what would be 
called a reasonable price, then gave it up. 
She could do no more than leave it to 
Gillam’s and pray that her own estimate 
had not been absurd. 

“That’s rather fortunate,”’ she murmured. 

“Then when could you meet our decorat- 
ing estimator and indicate exactly what 
you want?” 

“Now,” she said promptly. 

He laughed a little and touched a bell. 
“T’ll see if he’s in.” 

The man was in, and twenty minutes 
later Helen stood with him in’ the empty 


hall. There the inquisition began over 
again. 
gathered up her brain into a tight knot, and 


She had to be very careful now, so | 


went at the work with tense resolution. | 


Never before had she felt so utterly de- 
pendent on herself. 
relieved as the man’s face expressed an in- 
creasing approval of her ideas. He had a 


She was enormously | 


trained eye, and, surprisingly, found it | 


necessary to take but few measurements. 
When they got back to the hall he regarded 
her with interest. 

“You must have started in this when you 
were very young, miss, if I may say so.” 

“Why?” She was nearly used up, but 
this helped. 

“The way you go about it. Don’t know 
when I’ve struck a color scheme I like 
better. You wouldn’t believe what some 
ladies work out—I mean the arty kind.” 

She was too exhausted to talk much— 
even about the arty kind, and contrasted 
yesterday with to-day and what she knew 
now. Yesterday she had been an igno- 
ramus, now she was divided between 
astonishment at her own daring and a 
pervading feeling of thankfulness. 

“‘And the estimate?” she asked, longing 
for bed and sleep. 

“Day after to-morrow, miss. We can 
pretty nearly tell at a glance what this kind 
of work will cost. I’ll have the builders 
here to-morrow about throwing those two 
rooms into one.” 

This ended it for the day, and Helen went 
off to Balham so caught up on a medley of 
sensations that she forgot to perform the 
little preliminary ceremony that constituted 
her a married woman. This did not mean 
that she was not thinking of her husband, 
because he completely occupied her inner- 
most thoughts. It now seemed that she 


was on the edge of justifying her tactics, and | 


might soon put an end to her loving decep- 
tion. Sitting slack in the train, she longed 
for the hour when she could come out with 
the truth, and prayed that she might find 
the sick man in a reasonable mood. 

Glaisher, for his part, was anticipating her 
coming with more than usual relief. For 
hours he had lain, hands idle, occupied, as 
the fighting parson had meant him to be 
occupied, with a new set of reflections. 
Casting back over the past few months, he 
saw that he had been captious, difficult and 
ungrateful. Contributing nothing, he had 
received everything, and yet he was critical, 
jealous of that of which he ought to be 
proud, analyzing that for which he ought to 
be thankful. At the best he had made but a 
poor show. Now, when he heard his wife’s 
step on the stair, his heart went out to 
welcome her. 

She came in, went to him quickly, and 
kissed him. 

“What sort of a day has it been dearest?” 

“Much better than yesterday.” 

“Good! Had everything you wanted?” 

“Yes, and more than I expected. Hada 
visitor.” 

“Splendid! . Who was it?” 

“The fighting parson of Balham, and 
none less.” 

“Gracious! Who’s that?” 

He told her, picturing Trench to the life, 
rather dwelling on this because he wanted to 
arrive gradually at the confession he_meant 
to make. 

“‘A he-man, if ever there was one—sort of 
human dynamo in rather rusty black—a 
smile that——-” He broke off, staring at 
Helen’s hands lying limp in her lap. “I 
say, you’ve lost your ring. How on earth 
did that happen?” 

She sat perfectly still, mouth a little open, 
staring back at him in swift confusion. Her 
heart had quickened, and a bright color 
crept slowly to her temples. 

Glaisher, strangely aroused, devoured her 
with his large, bright eyes, when of a sudden, 
a sharp disturbing thought pricked into his 
brain. It made him a little breathless. 
Then he felt the birth of a dumb suspicion. 
Gone was every resolution, leaving only a 
sickening doubt that reflected itself in his 
emaciated face. 

“I—I must have left it on the dressing- 
table. How silly—wait.” 

She hurried into the next room, where, 
with her back to him, he saw in the mirror 
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Bice question of safe lodging for young 
women is a vital one, yet one which it 
seems very difficult to control. When one 
reads in a rooming house advertisement the 
word “‘privileges,”’ it may mean the doing of 
laundry in the bathroom, the cooking of 
breakfast in the kitchen, or unrestricted use 
of a room for any purpose whatever; usually, 
according to investigation the latter. 

Of course, there are always the Y.W.C.A. 
and W.C.T.U. residences for the girl who 
consciously seeks reasonable lodging and 
safety. But usually a girl leaves when she 
has acquired a beau. It is perfectly natural 
that she should want privacy—but danger 
appears when and where she seeks it. The 
psychology of a bedroom for receiving men 
callers is bad, whether any ‘‘harm’”’ comes of 
it or not. Houses where a girl may receive 
men unquestioned in her bedroom are 
usually to be shunned. The bed-sitting 
room is another matter. It has the semblance 
of a decent reception room, and_ usually 
exists Only in the type of house which is 
respectable, and where other girls and 
possible companionship are to be found. 

Youth demands some privacy and privi- 
lege. It cannot do its courting on the street, 
in the park, on the street cars. Then where? 
Licensing of rooming houses with reasonable 
privileges might do much to solve this 
question of decent living quarters for the 
young girl. The prevention of advertising by 
unlicensed houses would soon put an end, 
at least to the unintentional patronage, of 
questionable places 

On the other hand, the respectable owner 
of a house, if she is kindly, may do much to 
save a girl who seems to be running amuck. 
Often landladies, on first suspicion, are so 
worried for fear their houses will ‘‘get a bad 
name” that their one impulse is to “put 
her out”—where, they care not, so long 
as their skirts are clear. ‘You can’t do that 
kind of thing here,” is the cry by which 
many a foolish child is set in search of just 
the type of harbor which will prove more 
dangerous than the open sea. 


CCORDING to the League of Nations’ 
latest report on “Traffic in Women 
and Children,” Canada has the finest laws 
for the protection of women against un- 
toward exploitation in the world. Speaking 
of the splendid work done by voluntary 
organizations to bring in legislation to 
combat vice, it says: ““This is especially and 
clearly brought out in the evidence of the 
investigation in Canada. The report shows 
the many-sided and intense activity of 
voluntary agencies and the favorable condi- 
tion in the country as regards traffic.” In 
the Netherlands, through similar agencies, 
the moral standard has been so raised as to 
have totally eliminated traffic in women. 
As far as international traffic in women is 
concerned, Canada stands almost alone 
among the nations as being singularly free 
from this vice. A periodic influx and back- 
wash of men, women and girls of ill repute 
takes place between Canada and the 
United States at various strategic points 
along the border, but actual immigration has 
seldom been found to include the girl or 
woman imported for vicious purposes. Even 
the redoubtable Abbé Casgrain, in his 
recent presentations to the federal govern- 
ment regarding the number of immigrant 
girls who never reach their intended destina- 
tions, admits this. By “Persons of ill 
repute” into whose hands he claims many 
girls fall, he does not, according to his own 
statement, imply ‘‘traffickers in women.” 
Immigration to Canada is very carefully 
supervised from both ends, and the juggling 
of passports and other tricks by which 
women are transported like show animals 
from one carnival centre to another in 
Europe or South America, is an impossi- 
bility. 
It is, therefore, clear that our problem 
being almost entirely internal, it is a far 
easier one than that faced by the older 


nations, or nations less conscious or repelled 
by vice. Yet our laws, however excellent 
are even here, difficult of enlorcement, it 


seems. Male jurists complain that women 
magistrates are more interested in the sup- 
pression of vice than the legal aspects of 
cases in hand, which has made it difficult 
for women’s courts to function in Canada 
It is hard to secure conclusive evidence 
against the man who is living on the avails 
of vice, although judging from the federal 
law on the subject, it should be extremely 
easy. Read, for instance, Section 216 of the 
Criminal Code: 

(L) Where a male person is proved to 
live with or to be habitually in the 
company of a prostitute or prostitutes, 
and has no visible means of support, or 
to live in a house of prostitution, he 
shall, unless he can satisfy the court to 
the contrary, be deemed to be living on 
the earnings of prostitution. 

It is a fact, however, admitted by social 
workers and policewomen, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to control the professional 
of this type. 

What then, must be our solution? For 
one thing, we must realize that women are 
not the only victims of vice. Young men, 
though not so often as girls, still far too 
often, are demoralized and broken by it 
through vicious women. The whole problem 
seems to be one of absolute segregation of 
the provenly unregenerate and degenerate, 


of which there are many of both sexes. Dr. 


Margaret Patterson, Magistrate of the 
Women’s Police Court, Toronto, quot ng 


Harold Begbie in his Life of the Convict, says: | 


“‘ We must accept the unchallengeable 1 ict 


and act upon it, that there are men znd | 


women in the world who for their own sakes, 
as well as for the community’s sake, should 
never have a moment’s freedom. The minds 
of these incurables are definitely bad, bad. 
bad; don’t let us be afraid to use the word. 


There is no greater danger to a nation than | 


the modern tendency to find excuses for 
badness.” 

In addition, moral turpitude as evinced by 
the man who “camps on the trail’ of girls, 
for no good purpose, should be as indictable 
as any offence. It is the wearing-down pro- 
cess that is the undoing of many average but 
underprivileged girls. The atmosphere of 
everlasting sex-consciousness in which they 
find themselves, even in the so-called upper 





strata of business and office life, is a strain | 
against which a strong-minded individual 


might waver. 


GREATER understanding and effort 

among social agencies to bring not so 
much the sugar-ooated pill of righteousness, 
but the bona fide sweetness of little gaieties 
and happinesses into lives which they touch, 
is one of the most hopeful signs of our re- 
demptive progress. It was just the other day 


that I was looking through the store rooms | 


of one dispensing fund office, and was 
delighted and surprised to find there piled as 
pretty an assortment of dainty feminine 
“undies” as one would wish to see. They 
were for girls from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age, in families receiving help. ‘Those 
clothes will do more to keep the girls 
straight than any amount of supervision we 
can give them,” the splendid woman who 
was in charge assured me. 

How well one must believe her! Psalm- 
singing has gone out, where youth is to be 
saved to-day—and in its place must and is 
coming the rational human effort to wipe 


out not only the actua! want, but the dull- | 


ness, the hopeless lack of decent social outlet 
produced by poverty 


But of all redemptive measures, legal or | 


spiritual. as it so strikes those who live in 
the hope of redemption, is the instilling in 


the normal young man of the day. whatever | 


his class, that sense of responsibility toward 
woman which will prompt him to protect her 


in an effort for decency and mutual fair play. | 


Anne Elizabeth Wilson. 
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Film on Teeth 
to Blame 


V HEN the sparkle seems to van- 

ish from your smile, a dingy 
layer of film on your teeth is probably 
to blame. 

Back of film also lies the chief cause 
of decay, pyorrhea, tender, bleeding 
gums and the commoner tooth and 
gum diseases. 

How to fight film is the greatest 
dental problem of the day. Now a 
new way is prescribed by dentists that 
differs in action from any other known. 
It is a special film-removing formula 
called Pepsodent. Please accept a free 
10-day tube. Send coupon. 


Why teeth are dull 


If your teeth are dingy and “off color” 
they are coated with a film. Feel for 
it with your tongue. 

Food and smoking stain that film. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. 
Film hardens into tartar—thus fosters 
decay. And germs with tartar are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. Many serious 
body ills may be indirectly traced to film, 


The special way to remove it 


Ordinary brushing ways are not suc- 
cessful. You must employ the scien- 


MADE IN CANADA 


Pepsodent 


The Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 





... when smiles 
lose fascination 


Sparkling teeth are the chief req- 

uisite of a Winning personality. 

Here’s the way lovely women in 

the public eye have found to gain 

them... a ten-day supply will 
be sent free. 


The kilm 


that stains naturally white teeth 
and makes them dingy. You can 
remove it now in 30 seconds. 





Teeth like precious jewels are seen 
on every hand, for millions know 
the wonders Pepsodent will work in 
giving teeth a dazzling whiteness by 
removing dingy film. 


tific method that first curdles film. 
Light brushing then can easily remove 
it in safety to enamel, 

As children’s teeth appear you marvel 
at their whiteness. Yours may regain 
that color. May take on a brilliance 
that is actually amazing. 

The source of decay and pyorrhea is 
combated scientifically. In hundreds 
of thousands of cases under observation 
this way has succeeded where other 
things have failed. 


FREE ten-day test 


Perhaps unattractive teeth have cost 
you too much in society and in busi- 
ness. You cannot delay testing this 
method another day. 

Get a full-size tube wherever denti- 
frices are sold, or send coupon below 
to nearest address for free 10-day tube 
to try. 


ro 
r [ 
'10-DAY TUBE FREE: 
! Mail coupon to ; 
i THE PEPSODENT Co., Dept. 5238. ' 
1 191 George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada i 
i 
a cae i 
! 1 
’ TO i cael cee ' 
t 
Dane 
ee ee PE OV is setae ‘ ; 
{ Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., ' 
§ 1104S. Wabash Ave. . . . Chicago, Il, U.S.A. 1 
{ 42 Southwark Bridge Rd. London, 8. E.1, Eng. 
i (Australia),Ltd.,72 Wentworth Av., Sydney, SW. ' 
i Only one tube to a family 3085 Can. J 
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For Prettier Parties 


use these new 
Congress Bridge Sets 


Everything to match — two mated 
packs of beautiful Congress Playin 

Cards, four tallies and a score pad, 
all of harmonious design, in full 
color with gold edges. Single table 
sets attractively packed in gold- 
stamped telescope cases; or three 
sets in special package for large 
parties, gifts or prizes. Many new 
designs, including the modernistic. 
At your dealer's . . . or write us if 
he hasn't these new sets in stock. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
Dept. B-s , Windsor, Canada 


Co-sponsor with Auction Bridge Magazine, New 
York City, of 


BRIDGE by RADIO 
Broadcast by 112 stations 
Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge, 120 pages, 


complete instructions, and the latest official 
rules— 10c postpaid. 





Most modern playing card fac- 
tory in the world 


CONGRESS 


and BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 
MADE IN CANADA 








| mewspaper publicity. 
| reticence, and one which shields many 


The Problem of the Missing Girl 


Continued from page 9 


her will, one may also look upon it as a 
difficult task for an ignorant, frightened 
and inexperienced young creature to do 
anything else once Nature’s natural safe- 
guards of honesty and modesty have been 
stripped from her. Her one impulse is to 
hide—a tendency which may greatly serve 
the unscrupulous person who wishes to 
exploit her further. Documents in the 
possession of the morality departments of 
this courtry prove that where will and 
personality have been so deadened as to 
place the victims of vice in another person’s 
power, there can be no application of such a 
phrase as “against the will.’’ There is no 
will. 


ET one sometimes hears of marvellous 

examples of courage, such as the little 
country girl who had come to “learn the 
business” with a flourishing milliner. She 
had fortunately taken temporary lodging 
with a kindly landlady, who helped her dress 
with much interest for the “party” which 
her new employer was giving her “girls.” It 
was evidently a grand affair, for she was 
called for in a limousine. 


Her landlady went to bed dwelling on the 
improvement in the condition of working 
women since she was a girl. However, she 
was awakened at four o’clock in the morning 
by a feeble scratching on her window, and 
looking out beheld a bedraggled, barefoot 
little girl, evidently ready to collapse. The 
“party for the girls’ had proved to be a 
stag party of six at which she had been the 
only member of the gentler sex present. 
Doped, maltreated and deprived of most of 
her clothing, she had still managed to escape 
and run halfway across a large Canadian 
city in wintertime, to reach safety. The 
doctor who examined her declared it a case 


| for the police, but the girl’s mother preferred 


to take her child home without the danger of 
It was a natural 


offenders of like character. It is probably 
the same reticence which prompts many 
police officials to declare that most cases of 


| attempted white slaving prove baseless upon 
| investigation. 


Bur what greater courage is evinced by 


the woman who, steeped in the perni- 


| cious atmosphere of vice, pulls herself out 


of it? I have recently read a letter from 
May H........... written to the well-known 


| woman police magistrate who sentenced her 


to two years in the reformatory—a sentence, 
by the way, which although it embittered 
her at the time, she admits was the breathing 


| space which gave her the final strength to 


break with the life. She, like many girls in 
her city, had been the victim of a suave 
trafficker in drugs and women. He had 


| forced her into prostitution through the 


power he exercised over her in withholding 
drugs. Yet while she was completely in his 


| power physically, when he would hide her 
| clothes to prevent her leaving him, and take 
| her money to keep her utterly helpless, she 


actually broke herself of the drug habit. 
Still, in her delirium, she was forced to carry 
on his trade. In describing her state of mind, 
she says over and over again. “‘Remember, 
I am not weak-minded or ‘soft’, but you 
have no idea what power that man had 
over me.”” Her arrest freed her from him for 
a long enough time to regain her footing— 
and she is to-day leading a normal and 
useful life. 

She and her few sisters are the heroic 
exceptions, for, as one of them put it herself, 


| “the gates of hell can close no tighter against 


the damned than this life upon us once 
we're in it.” 
If profitable traffic in women against 


| their so-called ‘‘will” does not take place in 


Canada, how does one account for the well- 
known case of Jenny C , on whom her 
Chinese “husband” expended no less than 


| $1,600 in lawyer’s fees to extradite her from 
| the United States where her mother had 


taken her? Jenny thought she was married 
to someone else in Detroit, yet this did not 
prevent her Chinese manager from repre- 
senting himself as her lawful spouse. But it 


would be difficult to prove whether he or | 


any other man was Jenny’s legal mate. 
Many girls seriously believe themselves 
married to men who exploit them, it appears, 
which gives the skilful souteneur an even 
greater mental authority. It is not difficult 
to find a crony who will be glad to imper- 


sonate a Justice of the Peace for a small 


sum. 


Jenny; she was arrested in the course of her 


early career and served a term ina Canadian | 
reformatory. Upon her release, both the | 


local morality department and her family 
saw that it would be well-nigh impossible to 
keep her safe in her home city, for she was 


being waylaid and badgered by former | 


companions in general, and her “husband” 
in particular. Her mother, therefore, 
decided to migrate, and purchased a farm in 
upper New York state where she felt she 
could at least keep the girl at a distance from 
temptation. She secured papers for Jenny, 


and her entrance into the United States was | 


unhindered. 


At this juncture, a lawyer was retained by | 


her “husband” at a fee of $700, to search out 
some vagary of law which might bring Jenny 
back. He found it. Jenny’s mother had not 
mentioned her daughter’s term in the 
reformatory when taking her across the 
border—and on a charge of fraudulent 
entry, Jenny was sent back. 


placed upon her person. 
time a strikingly beautiful young gir]. 


Now Jenny is lost. She has not turned up | 


in police circles for some time. The inference 
is that she is probably dead. 


W HEN one goes back and back into the 
case histories of girls and women who 


have gone voluntarily into the gray world | 


of vice, one usually ends in a great void— 
loneliness. 

“IT used to go to the stores and brush 
against women, hoping they’d speak to me,”’ 
railed one girl, ‘“‘but no woman would ever 
speak to me—only men.” 


Perhaps you can see her in this composite 
picture. She came from a small town, looked 
up a downtown lodging house—something 
that would be near her work and cheap. It 
seemed fairly clean. She used to get up at 
6.30 and go out for a cup of coffee and a roll 
for breakfast at a cheap restaurant nearby. 
She came home at six in the evening and 
sometimes had sandwiches and a bottle of 
milk in her room. She used to wash out her 
few underthings, do a little sewing and try 
to read—but the light was very poor. Then 
she’d go out to the movies if she could afford 
it, or walk out to look in the windows of the 
little shops. 

The men in the house used to be always 
on the stoop, lolling and watching her. Often 
men in motor cars would stop and speak to 
her as she walked along the street. Doors 
used to open and shut in the house at night; 
she heard men and women in rooms together. 
The only other women in the house were 
taken up with men; they seemed to have a 
good time. When the man who always 
watched her when she went in and out one 
night spoke to her, she thought she might as 
well be friendly—and that night he came 
into her room to say good-night. Of course, 
it was only a little bedroom—it really didn’t 
seem a very good place to receive a “‘beau,”’ 
but the landlady didn’t seem to mind. One 
of them had to sit on the bed; there was only 
one chair. He was common, familiar, and 
took everything too much for granted, but 
she couldn’t stand the everlasting round of 
loneliness any longer. His attentions seemed 
to be about the same as other men’s to 
women in that house; it was such a natural 
and accepted thing. 


In all, $1,600 | 
was expended on gaining this point—some | 
indication of what value her exploiters | 
She was at that | 


However, to return to the specific case of 
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Thoughtfulness is a trait subtly 
revealed in letter writing—for 
the writer usually realizes that 
“what is written remains and 
to no less a degree the choice 
of paper creates an impression 
that is lasting. 


Cameo Vellum is worthy of your 
best sentiments, 


Barber Hilts, 


Makers of fine Stationery since 1876 


Brantford Winnipeg 
Edmonton Vancouver 


Montreal 
Regina 


Toronto 
Calgary 


On these cold, wintry days 
when the skin is dry and brittle 
PATRICIAN SKIN FOOD 
should be applied to the face and 
neck. A semi-liquid cream, rich 
and nourishing to the skin. 


For rough and chapped hands 
use GLYCERE VIOLET. It 
softens and beautifies the hands. 


Patrician Treatments and preparations 
can be had in Canada at 
N. Y. Hairdressing Parlor, 1417 Drum- 
mond St., Montreal 
Miss N. McGrath, Imperial Theatre Bldg., 
Saint John, N.B. 


Ask for free booklet of Patrician Pre- 
parations—,“They are different.” 


PATRICIAN LABORATORIES LTD. 
251 E. Fordham Rd., New York 
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The typical varnished 
bureau, which ts so 
easily converted into 
the petticoated French 
dressing table with 
overhanging mirror. 





You’d Never Know the Old Room Now 


(Continued from page 24) 


(4) At the side of the dresser, stitch the 
remaining portion of flounce securely to 
part of bureau cover which you have left 
extending for that purpose. Repeat this on 
other side of bureau. 

(5) At the centre front where the two 
rods meet, a small French bow, made of the 
same material as the flounce, may be sewn 
on one side and fastened with hook and eye 
or dome-fastener to the other in order to 
hide the join. 

(6) Place the glass top on the dresser. 

If, however, you have no old bureau which 
you can use in the way suggested above, and 
desire a French dresser of this type, the 
same effect may be secured by either using 
an old table (cut down to the correct height) 
or having a rough table made for that 
purpose. In either case brass rods are un- 
necessary, the flounce being merely shirred 
with tape and tacked securely all the way 
round to the edge of the top-board cover. 
(Write for explanatory diagram, enclosing 
postage.) 

Either dotted muslin or organdie will 
make a most attractive and delightfully 
fresh looking dresser flounce for the less 
sophisticated bedroom, and is particularly 
serviceable because it can be removed and 
easily laundered at home. It is, however, 
really only adaptable to the table dresser, 
as the necessity of an underlining makes it 
impracticable for use on the brass rods. 
Glazed linen and dress materials, such as 
prints and ginghams, may also be used, in 
which case an underlining is not necessary: 


Materials Required 


(1) Dresser top cover (as described 
above). 

(2) Sufficient sateen to go one and a 
quarter times around the front and two sides 
of the table. 

(3) Sufficient material (for flounce) to go 
one and a half times round the front and 
two sides of table. 

(4) White tape. 

(5) Beveled glass top. 


Directions 


(1) Place in position the material for 
covering the table-top, allowing it to extend 
one and a half inches over edge of board all 
the way round. Fit and stitch it to lie 
square at the corners. 

(2) Commencing at the back corner, and 
about a quarter of an inch below the edge 
of the top-board, tack the sateen under- 
skirt securely round the front and two sides 
of the table, allowing for enough fulness at 
each corner to prevent the skirt from pulling 
an at the lower edge. 


(3) Make a one-inch hem and a half-inch 
heading all along the top of flouncing 
material, with two rows of stitching for 
two of shirring. Run tape between the two 
rows of stitching, and distribute the shir- 
rings evenly to measure round the front and 
two sides of the table, stitching them into 
place. 

(4) Stitch the muslin flounce securely all 
the way round to the table-top cover, being 
careful to let none of the lining show. 

(5) Place the glass top on the dresser. 

It is advisable always to use a light 
material for covering the dresser top, bands 
of which may be used to pipe the flouncings. 
The mirror should be bound in silk of the 
same color as the flounce. Some color 
combinations are gold and jade green, gold 
and old rose, gold or yellow and mauve, 
gray-yellow or silver and gray-blue, gold 
and plum, cream and yellow..: 


Binding the Mirror 


(1) Cut a band of silk three times the 
width of the mirror frame (in width) and 
one and a half times the circumference of 
the frame (in length). 

(2) Join the ends of the band. 

(3) Make a narrow hem along both 
edges, sufficiently wide to hold narrow 
circular elastic. 

(4) Thread narrow round elastic through 
both seams. 

(5) Adjust the binding on the mirror, 
being careful to hide the’frame. If you 
have no suitable wall mirror for this pur- 
pose, round or oval picture"frames may be 
picked up for very little at second-hand 
shops and then have a mirror inserted. If 
the frame is unsuitable’ for binding with 
ribbon, it can be made very effective by 
gilding. Another attractive suggestion is 
to buy a swing photograph frame and have a 
mirror inserted as shown in illustration. 


OU now have a thoroughly charming 
and attractive dresser for your bed- 
room, but what kind of a bed have you? 
Of course, if it is of beautiful wood and 





The old-fashioned goose-neck fixture 
which ts easily replaced with 
the attractive bracket, left. 
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In reading lamps use 60 watt inside 
Frosted DaylightLamps. They give 
g a soft white light, restful to the eyes. | 


Daylight lamps in the 60, 100 or " ee 
m 150 watt sizes are also recom- jos 
= mended for use in the laundries} ~ 
They show up 


= and sewing rooms. 
colors better. 


SHOPPING IN THE HOME 


EFORE they go to the store to buy, Mr. and Mrs. Canadian 
Buyer do their shopping together at home. 
Shopping that way is a pleasure—no confusion, no noise, or other 
distractions but the sweet, peaceful seclusion of one’s “ain fireside.” 
It is there that the real decision is made as to what they can afford, 
what they need most and, finally, which they will buy. The actual 
purchase must wait on the answers to these questions. Once decided 
they know what they want and why. 
The Chatelaine will be a fireside shopping guide for the leading 
influential families in Canada. 
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No More Gray Hair 
FREE— Test New Safe Way 


1 Youtry it first on asingle = IDAY gray hair regains its youthful color overnight. Faded 
et ping A bE. streaks are ended safely. Brifliance instantly returns. 
four of wane. It’s clean and colorless as water. You Saeey come it through 
Q Then simply comb this _ the hair, It will not wash nor rub off. It’s called Mary T. Goldman’s 
water-like liquid through Hair Color Restorer. 

Make amazing test. See for yourself what it will do. Few cents’ worth 
gives complete restoration. Get full-size bottle from druggist. He will re- 
turn every penny if not delighted. Or write for free test supply (give color 
of hair) to Mary T. Goldman Co.,385-C Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 


MARY T. GOLDMAN'S air Color Restorer 


your hair. Clean... safe. 
Takes only 7 or 8 minutes. 
3 Arrange hair and watch 
color gradually creep 
back. Restoration will be 

| perfect and complete. 





Something New! 


The Chatelaine is to be sold on a subscription basis by women. 


The publishers of The Chatelaine feel that a woman’s magazine should be presented to our Canadian woman 
by members of her own sex who are familiar with the problems that confront her. 

Following out this plan, the permanent direct sales staff will be composed entirely of women of the best 
type and who will be assured of a splendid welcome wherever they may call. 

If you would be interested in joining our permanent staff, write to 





The Sales Manager of 


The Chatelaine 


Room 42, 153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 











We are Paying *45 to *60 
Per Month for Spare Time 
Work at Home 


And We Can Give Employment to a Number 
of Men and Women in Every Locality. 


Here Is Our Plan 


We employ men and women in their own homes 
to knit wool socks for us on a hand operated 
knitting machine known as the Auto Knitter. 
We pay a guaranteed price for every pair and 
k@ep each worker supplied with yarn. It is a 
spare time work and need not interfere with 
your regular occupation or household duties. 
Every member of the family can learn, and in 
any home where money is wanted the machine 
need never be idle. 


A skein of Yarn—A lightly turned Handle—A 
few dozen Socks—And then a Pay Cheque. 
Wouldn’t you be glad to exchange your spare 
time in this private easy way for money and 
the things that money will buy? Good times 
- bad times make no difference when you work 
or us. 


Mrs. Mickleburgh Earns $100. 


“The first night I tried, I knit a sock; not quite 
perfect, but in a few days I knit them perfectly. 
In one month I earned $100.” Mrs. Mickleburgh 
lives in Saskatchewan and took up Auto Knitting 
less than a year ago. 


We Have Paid Mrs. 
Gauvreau $2,247 


Mrs. E. Gauvreau of Quebec 
has a family to look after, 
yet in her spare time she 
earns over $50.00 every 
month. We know she does 
because we pay her. Our 
records show we have sent 
her pay cheques totalling 
$2,247.00. 


We have hundreds of 
letters like the above 
from our home workers. 


Send Us Your Name 


To fill the vacancies occurring from time 
to time we are always in need of new 
workers and we feel sure that you would 
like to know more about this proven 
plan of turning your spare time into 
dollars. Doesn’t it sound like something 
that would fit in with your present 
plans? Then let us send you without 
the slightest obligation on your part 
full particulars. Our booklet How to 
Make Money At Home explains every- 
thing. It shows with actual figures 
exactly how much you can earn, even 
if you work but one hour a day. We 
are addressing this message to men and 
women everywhere, where you live does 
not matter because everything is done 
by mail. If you want to make money 
simply send us your name. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Ltd. 


T. W. CHADBURN, President 
1870 Davenport Road Toronto 9, Ont. 
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The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Limited, 
Department No. 1003 
1870 Davenport Road, Toronto 9, Ont. 


Dear Sirs: Without the slightest obligation on my part please send 
me particulars about Making Money at Home. 
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The Promise of 
Beauty 


Continued from page 32 


second to use your make-up intelligently. 
Have a clean soft powder puff and apply 
your powder thoroughly and carefully, 
following the lines of the face upward and 
cutward (see the chart given in the last 
issue of The Chatelaine). Then apply the 
rouge, blending it in small quantities until 
you get the desired effect. Experts in 
make-up put on their paint and powder in 
| successive thin layers, which gives a charm- 
|ing natural effect when properly done. I 
maintain that any woman can learn to 
apply make-up properly and expertly, if 
| she cares to give a little time and attention 
to it. 

For the unpractised, I would advise the 
use of dry rouge. Paste or liquid needs an 
| experienced hand. If you use lip-stick, 
| don’t forget that a touch of powder makes 
| an expert finish. 
| One important point to remember is to 
/dress your face under an unbiased light. 
| Be your own most severe critic, and study 

your face from all angles. 
| We live in a most entrancing age. Every 
day we hear of something new to make life 
more interesting and pleasant, and to keep 
us vital and ageless. And the majority of 
| these things are within the reach of all of us. 
| Sunlight is free to all, and even its deputy is 
not prohibitive in cost, in occasional doses. 
The most important vitamines are lodged in 
|the simplest foods: milk, cabbage, grains 
‘and fruit. Exercise needs no special place 
'or equipment; its main function is to cause 
| perspiration! 
| So there you are! Sunlight, simple food 
and exercise, with a bit of make-up to add a 
touch of mystery and finish, will speed you 
joyfully on your way to greet the changing 
season. 








The Play of Children 


Continued from page 25 


Helping mother or father with the every- 
day tasks is a form of play which affords 
exercise for the muscles, makes for careful- 
ness and accurracy and develops skill. 

Play is really a means of gaining facility in 
the management of the tools of life, skill in 
| action, and ability to meet social demands. 
| It has, however, an even greater significance, 
| for in it we find the origin of the enjoyment 
| of cultural life, which makes the world a 
| worth while place; the appreciation of art, 
| literature and music, without which the 
daily routine is dull and drab. We could not 
'do without play, but the full realization of 
| its potentialities depends on the opportunity 
offered the child to exercise his play pro- 
pensities in the right direction. 
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good design nothing more could be desired. 
If it is, however, of a cheap design, it should 
either be redecorated to look its part with 
the rest of the room, or replaced by one that 
is more suitable. Painted wooden or iron 
bedsteads of simple design may be enameled 
in some color which harmonizes with you 
general color scheme; light jade green, 
mauve, gray or cream, and finished with a 
cream spread. But nothing can be done 
with the old iron or brass bed, with its fancy 
scrolls and knobs, except to sell the frame 
and wire mattress and use the proceeds 
toward the purchase of a new bed. 

Here is a suggestion, the directions for 
which if carefully carried out, will produce a 
bed which is quite in keeping with the 
French dresser, at the same time costing 
very little. At any large departmental or 
house-furnishing store you may for about 
$7.50 have made to order, in any size you 
wish, a camp sofa-bed with good strong 
wire springs, and four wooden legs on 
castors. 3 ft., 3 ins. by 6 ft., 6 ins. is a 
good measurement, but, of course, wider if 
desired. The mattress must be firm, and at 
least three and a half inches in thickness. 
If your old mattress is thick enough and in 
good condition it can easily be cut down to 
fit the bed. Next, choose a firmly woven 
material with plenty of body, and make a 
slip cover of straight close-fitting lines with a 
box-pleated frill along the bottom, as shown 
in illustration. An opening up the back 
with hooks and eyes for fasteners will 
greatly facilitate the pulling on and off of 
the couch cover, at the same time enabling 
it to be fitted more tightly. When com- 
pleted with a bolster pillow and other 
cushions of taffeta which continue the color 
scheme of the room, this produces a most 
effective day- as well as thoroughly com- 
fortabie night-bed. 


" IS truly surprising what transforma- 

tions a slip-cover or a pot of paint will 
make to an otherwise impossible chair. 
The armless rocker with its high back, which 
is to be found for sale at almost any second- 
hand furniture store for the price of $1.50 or 
$2.00, will never recognize itself in the 
quaint and charming new character it will 
assume when its legs have been cut off, a 
coat of enamel applied, and finished with a 
chintz seat cover. Grandma’s old chair with 
its velvet upholstering, beaded trimmings, 
and tassels, may, with the aid of a well- 
made slip-cover, be converted into a most 
comfortable, as well as attractive seat. 
Even the homely kitchen bench may, with 
the addition of a coat of enamel, a padded 
seat, and orderly frill, be transformed into a 
dignified window seat. 

But, and it is a large ‘‘but,” these altera- 
tions should be executed in a careful and 
professional manner, or else not attempted 
at all, for there is no more sorrowful sight 
than a room of badly made home-made 
furniture. 


SMOOTHLY planed board of wood 

that will not warp with the heat, one 
foot wide, one inch thick, and two inches 
longer at either end than the radiator, and 
enameled the same color as your woodwork, 
makes a neat radiator-cover and a very 
useful shelf for the bedroom. Such boards 
may be obtained from a lumber merchant 
for about $1.00. A lamp, a china bow! of 
flowers, a group of books artistically ar- 





The Victorian settee in all its 
horrific detail. 


The Victorian set- 

tee reborn. It ts 

now a sightly 
armchair. 


ranged, will make this shelf decorative as 
well as useful. 


N A ROOM where you already have so 

much drapery (dresser, bed, chair, etc.,) 
the window decorations should be simple. 
For the white curtains a plain material such 
as net scrim or marquisette is advisable. 
In choosing the draperies, however, you can 
have a larger range of selection—taffeta, 
chintz, cretonne, sateen, poplin, rep. These 
can be made to look most dainty and 
effective if bound with silk the same shade 
as the dresser flounce. 

The question of a new carpet for the floor 
might indeed prove an expensive one. If, 
however, you already have a carpet (or else 
buy a second-hand one), which is not 
suitable to the room on account of its 
coloring, it may be dyed all one color for 
about $1.50 a square yard. Another sug- 
gestion is to paint your floor (if it is not in 
good condition), black or brown, etc., and 
buy or make hooked or braided rugs. These 
are to be found in many charming patterns 
and colorings, ranging in price from $1.75 to 
$15.00 and up. Old carpets can also be 
rewoven at small cost, and come out a most 
attractive neutral color. 

To the collector, a mass of pictures on a 
wall is naturally permissible, but to the 
woman who is endeavoring to create a dainty 
bed-sitting room, only a few pictures and 





those of definite decorative value, should 
have an appeal. Etchings and colored 
French engravings are a wise selection, but, 
of course, in the originals are apt to be 
expensive. 
in Etching, edited by The Studio, Ltd., 
London, contains a delightful selection of 
reproductions so well reproduced, that, 
when mounted and framed, only a very 


ciose inspection could discover them as | 
They may be bought at any of the | 
best booksellers for about $1.75 per book. 


prints. 


There are twelve plates in a book. 


The old type of brass wall bracket, with | 
its bright gilding and fancy decorations is 
anything but an addition to your room. and 
should be replaced by a small neat bracket 
with a drop-light (costing about $1.25), and 
covered with a plain or pleated shade. The 
installing of one or two wall plugs will 
greatly facilitate lighting arrangements, and 
enable the placing of lamps at various 
points around the room. 

As a last word, remember when furnish- 
ing your room to choose colors that are 
restful to the eye and that combine well: 
to make all the alterations and improve- 


A series called Modern Masters | 


ments look as professional as possible; and | 


above all, it is better to have a few things in 
your room which harmonize with one | 
another than keep odds and ends which | 
may produce a bizarre effect. 


Meats for Canadian Homes 


Continued from page 13 


Australian and New Zealand mutton. Over- 
fattening and overgrowth were other causes 
of disfavor that had to be surmounted. 
The lamb that is offered to-day, however, is 
quite a different product that needs only to 
be given a fair and impartial trial to win the 
favor it richly deserves. Indeed, at some 
seasons of the year, Canadian lamb is 
featured on the menus of first class hotels in 
New York and other United States cities. 

The improvement of market lamb effected 
in recent years, has been brought about by 
the co-operative action of the provincial and 
federal Departments of Agriculture and the 
buyers of market lambs. Through the 
operation of Lamb Fairs held throughout 
the country, farmers have been encouraged 
to raise finer stock and to dispose of their 
lamb crops at weights under one hundred 
pounds and in such condition as to dress out 
fleshy carcasses. Premiums are paid both 
at these fairs and at the stock yards and 
abattoirs for lambs of first grade, while ram 
lambs are accepted only at a heavy discount. 
To reap the full advantages of the higher 
rewards, a much keener interest is being 
taken in all shepherding practices, and this 
too is adding greatly to the quality of the 
roasts, the chops and the boiling pieces that 
are offered to-day in the well-conducted 
meat stores in the towns and cities. 

The marketing of the lamb crop has 
changed materially during the past few 
years. When little or no preference was 
given for proper weights and condition, the 
lambs were held on the farms until the late 


autumn when good and bad alike were 
taken at a general price. With the adop- 
tion of discriminating buying, the lambs are 
selected during the summer and _ fall 
months as they reach market weight and 
condition, and are sent to the market and 
the trade. With the arrival of cold weather 
the stocks on farms are so reduced as to 
provide sufficient to meet the market de- 
mands from week to week with small 
supplies to be taken care of in the freezers. 
Freezing, fortunately, does not lower the 
value or quality of lamb, and it is from the 
frozen stocks that the supplies are provided 
for the winter and spring months or until 
the arrival of the new spring crop. 

Unlike beef, lamb is not improved by 
“maturing on the hooks.” Indeed, long 
keeping in an unfrozen condition tends to 
reduce the delicate flavor peculiar to a 
loin, leg, saddle roast or chop, even though 
prepared by the chef who fits his occupation. 

‘‘Bride’s Progress”’ in the July issue very 
thoroughly covered the subject of the cuts 
of meat usually available in the modern 
meat shop. The writer, Ruth Davidson 
Reid, has earned the gratitude of many 
women who have had no opportunity to 
study the carcasses of meat animals in 
relation to the parts from which the various 
cuts are taken. There is, however, a need 
for more enlightenment with respect to the 
choosing of meat from the standpoint of 
quality. 

A fairly general antipathy toward the fat 
mutton has prevented many possessors of 
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Tempting 


‘Treats 





Try delicious Baker’s 
Coconut with this splen- 


| did, new recipe for 

| coconut cake and get a 
teal surprise. Any coco- 
nut dish is more tempt- 
ing when Baker’s is used 
—because all the rich, 
full flavour of finest 
coconuts is kept always 
fresh for you by the 
Baker special packing. 
In packages, tins and by 
the pound. 





TRY THIS RECIPE 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 


2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 § teaspoon salt 


| 14 cup butter or other shortening 


1 cup sugar 

3 egg yokes, well beaten 
14 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

3 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift together three 
times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks, 
then flour and milk alternately, a small 
amount at a time. Beat after each ad- 
dition until smooth. Add vanilla and fold 
in egg whites. Bake in two greased 9-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 
minutes. Put layers together with Coco- 
nut Cream Filling and cover top and 
sides of cake with Coconut Frosting. 


BAKER'S 
ONUT 


Write for free Book- 
let of delicious 
recipes to Franklin 
Baker Ltd., Sterling 
Tower, Toronto. 
Al-29-M 
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Exceeding All Expectations 
Is This Growth In 


Circulation 


For the fourth time within ten months the circulation 
guarantee on The Chatelaine has been raised another ten 
‘ thousand—and this time without any increase in rate. 


Effective with this issue, the guarantee is raised from 60,000 
to 


70,000 


NET PAID 


This is a 16 per cent increase in guaranteed circulation and 
at the present rate of 60 cents a line provides the lowest 
milline rate of any magazine in Canada. 


Special interest attaches to this announcement inasmuch as 
the actual net paid circulation is already well in excess of 
this new guarantee. The reception of The Chatelaine has 
been such that the growth in circulation has far exceeded 
all expectations. Through this raising of the circulation 
guarantee advertisers are immediately assured the full 
benefit of The Chatelaine’s wonderful success. 
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70,000 


Canada’s 
Fastest-growing 


= CRalelaine 


A Magazine for Canadian Women 
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An inferior sirloin cut, showing poor formation and 
wrong distribution of fat. 


(4) Every carcass declared fit for food 
must be stamped with the registered 
number of the establishment and the stamp 
of the department, a crown with the words 
CANADA APPROVED. 

(5) Any meat or parts of carcasses and 
by-products canned must be handled under 
inspection during the whole process, and 
must be labeled according to regulations. 

(6) Animals suffering from any one of a 
long list of diseases are not allowed to be 
used for food. 

(7) The most exacting hygienic conditions 
are imposed from beginning to end of all 
the processes. 

(8) Regulations controlling packing- 
houses deal with lighting, ventilation, ma- 
terial from which appliances are made, 
cleansing of rooms and appliances, at- 
mospheric humidity, relative locations of 
rooms for various operations, dressing rooms 
for employees, lavatories, garments worn 
by employees, health of employees and 
accommodation for inspectors.” 

Institutions including packing-plants that 
put up meat food products of any kind for 
export or interprovincial trade, fall within 
the control of the Act. These include 
canners of meats, fish, soups, mincemeat, 
lard, sausages and similar products. The 
Act provides that these products or any of 
them shall be prepared only from carcasses 
or portions which have passed inspection 
and are marked with the inspection legend. 
Their preparation and packing are required 
to be supervised by the official inspector 
who must be satisfied that the appliances 
and receptacles used are kept clean and 
sanitary. 
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The Meat Syndicate 

' 

N COUNTRY districts beyond the easy 
reach of a meat store, families have found 
an excellent service in the operation of a 
sort of club system by which the members 


supply and divide among themselves their}! 


meat requirements. The club or syndicate 
usually has from twenty to forty membe 
and operates during the spring, summer an 
fall months. A membership of twent 
with a length of season of twenty week 
works to good advantage. The members in 
rotation week by week provide a bullock, 
dressing about 400 pounds. The beef is cut 
up by the appointed butcher according to a 
chart that provides for each member a 
steak, a boiling piece, and a roast each week. 
The distribution is so arranged as to change 
the cuts each receives week by week, so that 
by the end of the season each family shall 
have had all the cuts of a carcass. Large 
families may receive more than one share 
and smaller ones half a share or more, 
according to their needs. 

To provide a change of meat, a member 
having a flock of sheep will substitute 
mutton for beef. Specific rules and regula- 
tions are agreed upon before the season 
opens, and at its close adjustments of 
accounts are made according*to the quan- 
tities each has received and the price per 
pound fixed by the club at the beginning of 
the season. This system, which may be 
made adaptable to any number of members 
and for any number of weeks, serves a most 
useful purpose in providing many isolated 
homes with a regular supply*of fresh and 
good meat. 
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Tea—its family tree 





The tea-plant belongs to the 
Camellia family of vegetation. 
There are several varieties of 
plants the principal among 
them being the Assam and 
The word tea is de- 
rived from the Chinese local 
Amoy dialect word “te”. 


“DALADAY 


TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens’ 












Why do faces grow old and shoulders 


stay young? 


T'S weathering that ages the face— 
exposure to raw spring winds—to 
| dust and smoke and grime—to heat 
_ and cold. These all dry the suppleness 
| from the skin. Your shoulders, pro- 
| tected from this exposure, stay young. 
If your face is to look young—and 
stay young—you must protect it from 
weathering—free from chapping and 
windburn. Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream will do it for you. 
This fragrant liquid cream seeps 
| gently into the skin. Use it today, to 
| offset today’s weathering. Use it to- 
| new the day after and every day. 
Then weathering won't affect your skin. 
Inthe morning after you have washed 
your face, smooth in Hinds Cream. 
Then apply your powder and rouge. 
And during the day, whenever you 


i | havea minute, smooth in Hinds Cream. 


| Use it again on your face and hands at 





Smooth Hinds Cream on your hands, 
too. It will keep them white and soft 
and young. 

We'll be glad to send you a generous 
sample bottle to try. To get it just send 
us your name and address on the cou- 
pon below. We'll do the rest. 


“Lehn & Fink Serenade” 
—WJZ and 14 other sta- 
tions associated with the 


In the April issue The Domestic Workshop 
will extend its boundaries a little to include 
the “garden tool shed.’ The house is not 
the only thing that feels the need of a thor- 
ough overhauling at this time of the year; 
the garden, too, is yearning for attention. 
So The Domestic Workshop will talk garden 
equipment shop next month, in preparation 
for spring planting activities. 


| ae before going to bed. 
And your hands—don’t forget them. National Broadcasting 
Co.— every Thursday at 
8:00 p. m., Eastern time; 


7:00 p. m., Central time. 
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A. 8. Hinds Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
Dept. 1539,9 Davies Avenue 
Toronto 8, Canada 


Send me a sample bottle of HINDS CREAM, 
the protecting cream for the skin. 





Name y sone seeeseensesesoeonee 


GET Ft eto eee eM 





Maza 


| F 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream now 50cin Canada i is 
A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited Ni ica aletials 
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Rix. 


When Mother’s Nerves 
Are Healthy 


What a joy are children to the healthy mother! 

What an irritation they are when mother is weak, nervous and 
excitable! 

So many thousands of women have found health and happiness by 
using Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food to restore the run down nervous system 
that there is no question as to the efficiency of this treatment. 


Gradually and naturally the nutritive qualities of the blood are 
increased and the exhausted nerves fed back to health and vigor. 


Soon you rest and sleep well, enjoy your meals and realize once 
more the joy of healthful living. 


Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food 


The greatest of nerve restoratives 


Burning the Mortgage 
It Really Doesn’t Matter 


whether your church is planning to burn a mortgage, 
erect a new plant, or otherwise extend its facilities—we 
can help you secure additional funds with which to 
support the work. 


By our plan, and with little effort on your part, you may 
be assured of immediate and substantial returns to your 
treasury. 


Write today for full particulars and suggestions 
for getting started 


-—-- — Use This Coupon— — — — — — —- — — - 


The MacLean Publishing Com > 
Department C-1, pone Santee, 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 


GENTLEMEN : 
Kindly send information regarding above plan to 





| animal is, 
| better will be the meat. 


healthy appetites from discovering the true 
merits of well-finished lamb. Many buyers 
ask for and accept only such chops and 
roasts as show little or no fat, but they get 
nothing better than a dry. insipid meat for 
their families. Such meat is not only poor 
in quality but expensive, because it carries 
too great afproportion of bone. Meat of 
good quality cannot be obtained from 
animals thatfare poor in flesh. A reason- 
able amount of fat must be present to give 
juiciness and flavor, and the fatter an 
within reasonable limits, the 
Choice carcasses 
of lamb weighing from thirty-five to forty- 
five pounds are the product of lambs weigh- 
ing about eighty to ninety-five pounds at 
the farm. The flesh from such carcasses 
carries the desirable “‘marbling’’ or ad- 
mixture of fat and lean that is always 
appreciated¥by those accustomed to good 
living.§ 


Veal 


VEAL of the present day is of better 


quality than the product one was liable 
to be offered,before the days of federal meat 
inspection. Calves under three weeks of 
age are regarded as immature, and along 
with the stock that is diseased, are officially 
condemned by the inspection officers. While 
veal is obtainable at all seasons of the year, 
it is most plentiful during the spring 
months when many of the calves of the 
dairy herds are fed for a few weeks and sent 
to the meat trade. The selection of veal 
requires some care if one is to secure a prime 
quality. It is offered in a wide range of 
condition according to the age and fatness 
of the calves. The best veal is the product 
of a calf from four to eight weeks of age that 
has been well fattened, chiefly on whole 
milk. Of the 367,000 veal calves sold at 
stock yards in Canada in 1927, only about 
one third were classed as good. Readers of 
The Chatelaine who would enjoy roasts and 
cutlets of veal would do well to study veal 
quality, and reach an understanding with 
their purveyors as to their preference in 
orders to be filled. Good veal is juicy, fat, 
finely grained, light in color and firm. The 
fat is firm and almost pure white. Prime 
veal, properly prepared, is a delicious 
article of diet and is at all times in demand. 


Healthfulness of Meat Safeguarded 


"TH Canadian people hold a favorable 
position in regard to the healthfulness of 
their meat supply. No country in the 
world is able to show a report of more 
vigorous and healthy live stock. However, 
even with the fine inheritance of blood im- 
proved through generations of effort, first 
in the Old Land and later on the Canadian 
farm, there is that natural weakening that 
may come from the negligence of the over- 
taxed or indifferent stock-raiser who may 
lack the proper facilities and encourage- 
ment for his work. Under these conditions 
there exist the risks of degeneration and 
disease to which all animal life is subject. 
Then there are the dangers of maladies 
entering the country with the movements of 
stock brought in from other lands. These 
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dangers have not been overlooked, and for 
many years the most careful watch has been 
kept upon incoming animals as well as such 
materials of commerce as may bring in- 
fection of a dangerous character. Impor- 
tations of live stock and fodders must be 
accompanied by official certificates of sound 
health and freedom from infection, and 
neither cattle, sheep, hogs nor goats entering 
Canada from overseas ports may proceed to 
their destination without first spending at 
least thirty days at a quarantine station 
where they are so carefully scrutinized and 
examined from day to day as to determine 
with certainty that they are free from ail- 
ments that might be communicated to other 
livestock with which they would come in 
contact. Meat animals entering Canada 
from other American countries must be 
accompanied by an Official certificate of 
health. 

While the livestock on Canadian farms is 
thus protected against diseases of foreign 
origin, there still exist such maladies, in- 
juries and ill health as are common to stock 
in all farming countries and which, if 
allowed to work unhampered, endanger the 
welfare of the healthfulness of the meat 
supply. Fortunately, protection against 
these contingencies has been afforded in a 
Dominion-wide law supporting regulations 
that maintain a constant supervision of the 
animals presented for slaughter, and at 
every stage of the preparation and process- 
ing of meats and their various products. 
This law, like the foregoing which guards 
our frontiers against outside disease, is a 
federal enactment administered by the 
Health of Animals Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Meat and Canned Foods Act, as the 
measure is called, gives full supervision over 
the products of meat animals that enter 
into the export trade or pass from one 
province to another. Products destined for 
these fields of distribution are prepared in 
fifty-six large establishments modernly 
equipped, and operated and supervised by 
skilled and trained inspectors. While a 
considerable proportion of the meat con- 
sumed in Canada is slaughtered and dressed 
on farms or in small local plants, com- 
paratively little of the meat prepared in 
these places ever reaches the counters of the 
better class shops. These are almost en- 
tirely stocked from the inspected abattoirs. 
It is these better shops that may be patron- 
ized with a full feeling of security by those 
who would serve their families with a sound 
and attractive meat supply. It should be 
determined, however, that the meat pur- 
chased has been cut from a carcass that has 
borne the purple stamp of governmental 
approval. The regulations governed by the 
Act are briefly expressed in the following 
paragraphs: 

“‘(1) Every packing-house participating 
in trade outside the province in which it is 
located must be registered, and operate 
under inspection. 

(2) Every animal going into such a 
packing-house to be slaughtered must be 
inspected before being slaughtered. 

(3) Every carcass and part thereof going 
through the packing-house must be® in- 
spected. 





A high-grade sirloin cut, showing the proper distribution of fat 
and general fine quality of meat. 
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An inferior sirloin cut, showing poor formation and 
wrong distribution of fat. 


(4) Every carcass declared fit for food 
must be stamped with the registered 
number of the establishment and the stamp 
of the department, a crown with the words 
CANADA APPROVED. 

(5) Any meat or parts of carcasses and 
by-products canned must be handled under 
inspection during the whole process, and 
must be labeled according to regulations. 

(6) Animals suffering from any one of a 
long list of diseases are not allowed to be 
used for food. 

(7) The most exacting hygienic conditions 
are imposed from beginning to end of all 
the processes. 

(8) Regulations controlling packing- 
houses deal with lighting, ventilation, ma- 
terial from which appliances are made, 
cleansing of rooms and appliances, at- 
mospheric humidity, relative locations of 
rooms for various operations, dressing rooms 
for employees, lavatories, garments worn 
by employees, health of employees and 
accommodation for inspectors.” 

Institutions including packing-plants that 
put up meat food products of any kind for 
export or interprovincial trade, fall within 
the control of the Act. These include 
canners of meats, fish, soups, mincemeat, 
lard, sausages and similar products. The 
Act provides that these products or any of 
them shall be prepared only from carcasses 
or portions which have passed inspection 
and are marked with the inspection legend. 
Their preparation and packing are required 
to be supervised by the official inspector 
who must be satisfied that the appliances 
and receptacles used are kept clean and 
sanitary. 
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A Note to 


In the April issue The Domestic Workshop 1 
will extend its boundaries a little to include 
the “garden tool shed.” 
the only thing that feels the need of a thor- 
ough overhauling at this time of the year; 
the garden, too, is yearning for attention. 
So The Domestic Workshop will talk garden 
equipment shop next month, in preparation 
for spring planting activities. 
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The Meat Syndicate 
' 

N COUNTRY districts beyond the easy, 

reach of a meat store, families have found 
an excellent service in the operation of 
sort of club system by which the members 
supply and divide among themselves their}! 
meat requirements. The club or syndicate 
usually has from twenty to forty mem 
and operates during the spring, summer an 
fall months. A membership of twent 
with a length of season of twenty week 
works to good advantage. The members in 
rotation week by week provide a bullock, 
dressing about 400 pounds. The beef is cut 
up by the appointed butcher according to a 
chart that provides for each member a 
steak, a boiling piece, and a roast each week. 
The distribution is so arranged as to change 
the cuts each receives week by week, so that 
by the end of the season each family shall 
have had all the cuts of a carcass. Large 
families may receive more than one share 
and smaller ones half a share or more, 
according to their needs. 

To provide a change of meat, a member 
having a flock of sheep will substitute 
mutton for beef. Specific rules and regula- 
tions are agreed upon before the season 
opens, and at its close adjustments of 
accounts are made according*to the quan- 
tities each has received and the price per 
pound fixed by the club at the beginning of 
the season. This system, which may be 
made adaptable to any number of members 
and for any number of weeks, serves a most T’S weathering that ages the face— 
useful purpose in providing many isolated exposure to raw spring winds—to 
homes with a regular supply‘of fresh and | dust and smoke and grime—to heat 
good meat. and cold. These all dry the suppleness 

| from the skin. Your shoulders, pro- 
| tected from this exposure, stay young. 

If your face is to look young—and 
| Stay young—you must protect it from 
| weathering—free from chapping and 
| windburn. Hinds Honey & Almond 
_ Cream will do it for you. 

This fragrant liquid cream seeps 
j | gently into the skin. Use it today, to 
fl offset today’s weathering. Use it to- 
i | morrow, the day after and every day. 
i 
: 
i 
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Then weathering won't affect your skin. 

Inthe morning after you have washed 

your face, smooth in Hinds Cream. 

Then apply your powder and rouge. 

i And during the day, whenever you 

i have a minute, smooth in Hinds Cream. 

Use it again on your face and hands at 
night before going to bed. 

And your hands—don’t forget them. 
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Hinds Honey & Almond Cream now 50cin Canada 
A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 


Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 


Tea—its family tree 





The tea-plant belongs to the 
Camellia family of vegetation. 
There are several varieties of 
plants the principal among 
them being the Assam and 
The word tea is de- 
rived from the Chinese local 
Amoy dialect word “te”. 


"SALADA’ 


TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens’ 









Why do faces grow old and shoulders 
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too. It will keep them white and soft 
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We'll be glad to send you a generous 
sample bottle to try. To get it just send 
us your name and address on the cou- 
pon below. We'll do the rest. 
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When Mother’s Nerves 
Are Healthy 


What a joy are children to the healthy mother! 

What an irritation they are when mother is weak, nervous and 
excitable! 

So many thousands of women have found health and happiness by 
using Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food to restore the run down nervous system 
that there is no question as to the efficiency of this treatment. 


Gradually and naturally the nutritive qualities of the blood are 
increased and the exhausted nerves fed back to health and vigor. 


Soon you rest and sleep well, enjoy your meals and realize once 
more the joy of healthful living. 


Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food 


The greatest of nerve restoratives 


Burning the Mortgage 
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erect a new plant, or otherwise extend its facilities—we 
can help you secure additional funds with which to 
support the work. 
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be assured of immediate and substantial returns to your 
treasury. 


Write today for full particulars and suggestions 
for getting started 
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The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
Department C-1, ” 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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| better will be the meat. 


healthy appetites from discovering the true 
merits of well-finished lamb. Many buyers 
ask for and accept only such chops and 
roasts as show little or no fat, but they get 
nothing better than a dry. insipid meat for 
their families. Such meat is not only poor 
in quality but expensive, because it carries 
too great afproportion of bone. Meat of 
good quality cannot be obtained from 
animals thatfare poor in flesh. A reason- 
able amount of fat must be present to give 


| juiciness and flavor, and the fatter an 


animal is, within reasonable limits, the 
Choice carcasses 
of lamb weighing from thirty-five to forty- 
five pounds are the product of lambs weigh- 
ing about eighty to ninety-five pounds at 
the farm. The flesh from such carcasses 
carries the desirable ‘“‘marbling’” or ad- 
mixture of fat and lean that is always 
appreciated¥by those accustomed to good 
living.§ 


Veal 


VEAL of the present day is of better 
quality than the product one was liable 
to be offered,before the days of federal meat 
inspection. Calves under three weeks of 
age are regarded as immature, and along 
with the stock that is diseased, are officially 
condemned by the inspection officers. While 
veal is obtainable at all seasons of the year, 
it is most plentiful during the spring 
months when many of the calves of the 
dairy herds are fed for a few weeks and sent 
to the meat trade. The selection of veal 
requires some care if one is to secure a prime 
quality. It is offered in a wide range of 
condition according to the age and fatness 
of the calves. The best veal is the product 
of a calf from four to eight weeks of age that 
has been well fattened, chiefly on whole 
milk. Of the 367,000 veal calves sold at 
stock yards in Canada in 1927, only about 
one third were classed as good. Readers of 
The Chatelaine who would enjoy roasts and 
cutlets of veal would do well to study veal 
quality, and reach an understanding with 
their purveyors as to their preference in 
orders to be filled. Good veal is juicy, fat, 
finely grained, light in color and firm. The 
fat is firm and almost pure white. Prime 
veal, properly prepared, is a delicious 
article of diet and is at all times in demand. 


Healthfulness of Meat Safeguarded 


"TH Canadian people hold a favorable 
position in regard to the healthfulness of 
their meat supply. No country in the 
world is able to show a report of more 
vigorous and healthy live stock. However, 
even with the fine inheritance of blood im- 
proved through generations of effort, first 
in the Old Land and later on the Canadian 
farm, there is that natural weakening that 
may come from the negligence of the over- 
taxed or indifferent stock-raiser who may 
lack the proper facilities and encourage- 
ment for his work. Under these conditions 
there exist the risks of degeneration and 
disease to which all animal life is subject. 
Then there are the dangers of maladies 
entering the country with the movements of 
stock brought in from other lands. These 
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dangers have not been overlooked, and for 
many years the most careful watch has been 
kept upon incoming animals as well as such 
materials of commerce as may bring in- 
fection of a dangerous character. Impor- 
tations of live stock and fodders must be 
accompanied by official certificates of sound 
health and freedom from infection, and 
neither cattle, sheep, hogs nor goats entering 
Canada from overseas ports may proceed to 
their destination without first spending at 
least thirty days at a quarantine station 
where they are so carefully scrutinized and 
examined from day to day as to determine 
with certainty that they are free from ail- 
ments that might be communicated to other 
livestock with which they would come in 
contact. Meat animals entering Canada 
from other American countries must be 
accompanied by an official certificate of 
health. 

While the livestock on Canadian farms is 
thus protected against diseases of foreign 
origin, there still exist such maladies, in- 
juries and ill health as are common to stock 
in all farming countries and which, if 
allowed to work unhampered, endanger the 
welfare of the healthfulness of the meat 
supply. Fortunately, protection against 
these contingencies has been afforded in a 
Dominion-wide law supporting regulations 
that maintain a constant supervision of the 
animals presented for slaughter, and at 
every stage of the preparation and process- 
ing of meats and their various products. 
This law, like the foregoing which guards 
our frontiers against outside disease, is a 
federal enactment administered by the 
Health of Animals Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Meat and Canned Foods Act, as the 
measure is called, gives full supervision over 
the products of meat animals that enter 
into the export trade or pass from one 
province to another. Products destined for 
these fields of distribution are prepared in 
fifty-six large establishments modernly 
equipped, and operated and supervised by 
skilled and trained inspectors. While a 
considerable proportion of the meat con- 
sumed in Canada is slaughtered and dressed 
on farms or in small local plants, com- 
paratively little of the meat prepared in 
these places ever reaches the counters of the 
better class shops. These are almost en- 
tirely stocked from the inspected abattoirs. 
It is these better shops that may be patron- 
ized with a full feeling of security by those 
who would serve their families with a sound 
and attractive meat supply. It should be 
determined, however, that the meat pur- 
chased has been cut from a carcass that has 
borne the purple stamp of governmental 
approval. The regulations governed by the 
Act are briefly expressed in the following 
paragraphs: 

“(1) Every packing-house participating 
in trade outside the province in which it is 
located must be registered, and operate 
under inspection. 

(2) Every animal going into such a 
packing-house to be slaughtered must be 
inspected before being slaughtered. 

(3) Every carcass and part thereof going 
through the packing-house must be® in- 
spected. 





A high-grade sirloin cut, showing the proper distribution of fat 
and general fine quality of meat. 
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The Shining Watch 


Continued from page 7 


many years. Unknown to Miss Arden she 
was a tradition at the hotel. She made a 
vital impression on all but the egoistically 
preoccupied or the provincially unquestion- 
ing mind—her dress out of a comedy, her 
smile out of a face slightly golden (perhaps 
from the little watch), with new blue eyes. 

They knew her at the station. Miss 
Arden was afraid they might detect her, 
expose her as a fraud. She wished she had 
one other dress for best. The risk of someone 
noticing her, as she adventured year after 
year in the same attire, was terrific. Well, 
at any rate, this would be the last time. 

The trailer on which she was going to the 
station was hurrying by a large, quiet 
building with lawns and quiet ladies, sitting. 
Miss Arden gripped her wrist-bag (the 
black-leather kag had been sold to make 
this last visit possible) and her lips straight- 
ened. This would be the last time. Interest- 
ing shop windows gleamed outside the 
trailer, but she saw only the quiet building 
with the sobered, quiet ladies. 

She had been a woman of independent 
income for a good many years. That was 
something. Not success, perhaps, but 
something. Even now she was independent: 
she was able to go to the hotel even though 
the Domestic Bank was unable to let her 
have her money. All those spirit-sustaining 
dollars! She knew they were still there in 
the bank because she had taken them out 
several times in the past years and counted 
them. Only no one seemed able to get them 
out for her now. 

She had to go to the hotel. The rhododen- 
drons were in flower. Afterwards, she would 
sell the lovely dress and her prunella gaiters. 
Boots, too, she had heard, were away up in 
price; she could sell her high boots—and her 
bonnet. 

“Thank goodness I have second bests,” 
whispered Miss Arden, “‘though that means 
the end of the hotel—ever.”’ 

She shook her head roughly, petulant 
with her eyes. 

After a time she wiped her eyes stealthily. 
Then she took the little watch from her 
wrist-bag. The latter, she noticed with 
horror, was almost as shiny as the watch. 
The watch had no chain, for she had sold 
all the non-essentials, though she had 
admired the way the thin gold chain had 
once draped gracefully to the small pocket 
at her left side in the basque. She looked 
into the gleaming case. Here there was 
solace always. Her face, distorted by the 
convexity, assumed strange shapes of inter- 
est. Fantastic images of light flitted in 
golden flame before her peering eyes. 
Sometimes it was best to see in a glass 
darkly. How much would the watch bring? 
How many days free of the quiet building? 


HE came out with the crowd from the 

station. This year, without her bag, 
she did not need to pay a red-cap: the same 
one as last year and the year before ran out, 
disappointed when he saw she had no bag. 
Miss Arden liked his face—she would pay 
him anyway. 

Her hand nearly trembled as she wrote: 
“C. C. Arden, Asia.’’ Delicious agitation! 
But it was not betrayed by her small, flaring 
characters; there was no pleasure in agita- 
tion unless you could pretend that you 
weren’t agitated. She thought of the quiet 
Home with its safe lawns, and a phrase 
popped into her head from one of the books 
she had been forced to sell. It was ‘“‘the 
bright eyes of danger.” She smiled up 
sweetly at the hotel clerk. 

There were the rhododendrons and the 
rotunda and the shop windows. There was 
the nice man who eyed her boldly. Or 
seemed to? No matter! It gave her a less 
impersonal feeling anyway, even if he only 
seemed to. 

Miss Arden looked at everything, heard 
everything. The clock went round and 
round like a tantalizing finger preparing to 
light on something or somebody. She smiled 
at that, a little old lady smiling to herself; 


y 


but she had to shake her head at the last 
those eyes again. 

She went out to look at the shop windows 
again. The doorman eyed her suspiciously. 
A newsboy called: ‘‘Robbery, Big Bank 
Robbery!” The bright eyes of danger! She 
went in past the doorman for the thrill. 

There was dinner in the room without 
sides—silver and white forever. 

After a bit, she was sure the nice gentle- 
man eyed her. She went up to her room for 
the ride in the elevator. She was still a 
woman of independent means. That was 
not everything, perhaps, but it was some- 
thing. Was it the shad fly that lived only 
eight hours altogether? She had read about 
it somewhere. Why! she had more than that 
left out of her hotel time. And she had lived 
already for ever so long—and excitingly. 
Hadn’t she had this adventure every year? 
She slipped the shining watch out of her 
shiny bag (which she carried tightly every- 
where) and peered into the golden back for 
her radiant, glorious old face—to remem- 
ber it. 

Engrossed she took the wrong turn from 
the elevator door. She made the accustomed 
number of paces (for she always demanded 
and obtained the same room). She placed 
her hand, under its black mitten, upon a 
door not her own. 

The door was wrenched open from within. 

A gray man, swinging out from the room, 
sprang back from her. 

Miss Arden peered into the room and saw 
that it was not her room. “I’m sorry,” she 
said, “I must have taken the wrong turn 
from the elevator.” 

The man had sprung back into the centre 
of the room, his hands in his coat pockets. 
Another man, gray, too, sat at a table. His 
eyes upon Miss Arden were terrible. 

“I’m sorry.”’ said Miss Arden on the 
threshold, wondering why she stayed. 

“Come in,’”’ commanded the man at the 
table. His voice made her throat feel dusty. 
She put her hand to her throat. 

The man she had first seen sprang 
forward. He grasped her hand and flipped 
her into the room. 

The other man was leering across the 
table at her. Miss Arden noticed that there 
were a great many bank notes in piles on 
the table. The room was littered with 
papers. 

There was something tingling in the room; 
it was like the doorman. Danger! Miss 
Arden pulled down her mouth and squeezed 
her elbows against her basque. It was a 
gesture, not of fear of the unknown, not of 
tangible, present fear; it was a gesture of 
intense pleasure. The bright eyes . 

“‘She’s seen too much,” said the man at 
the table. His eyes were triangles, the bases 
on the lower lids. His eyes were screwed 
down so tightly that the sides nearest the 
nose formed a right angle with the bases. 
(She had taken second form geometry). His 
eyes were a pale hazel. 

“Mebbe she’s an operative,’ suggested 
the man at the door. 

They were both gray, little men. 

Miss Arden felt her throat being dusty 
again. She looked at the man by the door 
who puckered up his face, wondering what 
to do with her. She heard the man at the 
table stuffing paper into a bag. She turned 
to look at it; it was black leather like the 
one she had been forced to sell. 

The gray man who was standing, flung out 
into the corridor. He whirled inside again, 
locking the door. His face was peaked with 
fear. 

“The house detective is out in the 
corridor,” he said evenly. 

The other gray man stood up instantly, 
the bag in his hand. ‘‘She’s an operative, 
then,” he said quickly. Then as quickly as 
he spoke, he drew a flat piece of metal from 
his right side coat pocket and pointed it 
(it must be a revolver) at Miss Arden. 

She wondered what an operative was and 
why the house detective was out in the 
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| everything. 


| her head. 
| space here—the ugliest Victorian 


of them concealing their own hurt, she 
loving him with all her heart, and glad that 
he seemed more of a man and less of a 


| plaintive invalid; he loving her no less and 


trying to live up to this queer new code of 
his. 

Presently she gave an involuntary sigh, 
and her shoulders drooped. “Jack, I’ve a 
confession. I’m rather used up, somehow; 
is it too soon to put you right for the night?” 

“No, quite ready. You do look tired.” 

She straightened his sheets, smoothed his 
pillow, put the bell on the table within 
reach, then, bending over him touched his 
forehead with her cool lips. On every other 
night his arms had gone out and around 
her, but now they lay slack. She was glad. 
She could not have felt that embrace and 
withheld anything any longer. 

“Good night, dearest,” she whispered. 
“Sleep well.’”’ 


CLARA PRITCHARD, fortified by the 
discovery that the dingy old box of a 
house in Birmingham would, on account of 
its position, fetch not a penny less than 
three thousand pounds, came beck to 
London in high good humor, and went 
straight to Dover Street. She was greeted 
by Cherry, who immediately introduced a 
square-shouldered and very presentable 
young gentleman, answering to the name of 
Upton. 

“IT expect Madame Franchette every 
minute,” he said with a smile, to which she 
took an instant liking. 

Clara nodded. ‘‘Are you in the business, 
too?” 

“Yes and no. I don’t work here, but I’m 
rather interested.” 

“Madame Franchette’s partner?”” There 
was a certain directness about most of the 
things Clara said. 

“Ye-es, in a sort of way, but she runs 
In fact, she’s been on the run 
ever since she met you. But I think she’s 
quite ready!” 

Clara gave him an oblique little glance. 
He had the sort of unworrying air that she 
knew she had herself, and this attracted her. 
Very easy person to live with, she decided; 
and then, of a sudden, became excessively 
interested. Was Madame Franchette in 
reality Mrs. Upton? 

To her own amusement, she found herself 
hoping that this was not the case, and didn’t 
in the least know why. If it was the case, 
why shouldn’t the girl wear a wedding ring? 
Or—and this was an equally arresting 
thought—was Madame Franchette, which 
was admittedly a trade name, about to 
become Mrs. Upton? But it was no affair 
of hers; so she smiled, as much at herself as 
at Mark. 

“I should think anyone like her was 
awfully valuable in a business like this, 
where so much depends on personality.” 

Mark agreed, going on to say as much as 
he dared about Helen’s qualifications, while 
Cherry and Miss Turpin, pretending to be 
busy, missed not a word of it. Inthe middle 
of this eulogy Helen entered, very chic and 
up-to-date. 

“Good morning. How did things go in 
Birmingham?” 

“So well that I’ll never have to go there 
again.” Clara’s voice purred with satis- 
faction. “It’s so nice to find out that 
things one doesn’t care for are worth a good 
deal to other people. I’ve arranged for the 
auction.” 

“Anything old and good?” put in Mark. 

I’ll send some one up if there is.” 

Clara looked round the shop and shook 
“Nothing that you’d give floor 
stuff 
you've ever dreamed of.” Then, wondering 
why these London people seemed so diffident 
with regard to business: ‘‘Have you really 
got that estimate ready?” 

During the next half hour, Helen did 
most of the talking, while the two listened, 
Clara putting in a word or two of approval 
from time to time, and Mark wondering 
where on earth she had learned this pro- 


Double Lives 


Continued from page 57 


fessional air When it came to the figures, 
Clara gave a little squeak of pleasure. 


“That’s even less than your lowest 
estimate.”’ 
“Yes, partly because I was able to 


arrange with Gillam’s to 

“On the Haymarket 

“Year 

“TI went in there myself before 1 came 
here, but the man made me feel such an 
infant that I cleared out.”’ 

Mark gave a little grunt that sounded 
sympathetic, but was really relief. 

“The biggest people in London at this sort 
of thing. We expect to do a good deal with 
them.” 

“They scared me stiff,”” countered Clara, 
distinctly impressed. ‘But I’m glad, be- 
cause on the way north I wondered—well— 
you'll understand—if I shouldn’t have 
asked to see some of the houses you’d done 
before we settled anything.” 


that big place?”’ 


“‘So this saves time for us both.’’ Helen’s 
voice was a shade casual. 

‘*Exactly.”’ 

It all went very smoothly. They talked 


furniture, inspected countless photographs 
of Sheraton, Chippendale and Heppelwhite 
furniture for which Cherry and Miss Turpin 
had been on the trail these three days past, 
and later, the two women went off for 
lunch. Mark, pleading other business, ex- 
cused himself, to Clara’s disappointment. 
“But I hope we’ll meet again very soon.” 
Clara assured him on that point, and, 
guided by Helen, strolled down to Hatch’s, 
whose dainty tables are spread below the 


street level of Ficcadilly. She glanced 
about, and promptly forgot all about 
business. 


“I suppose London is full of places like 
this?” 

“Yes, a good manv.”’ 

“It’s what we miss up north. 
Mr. Upton is.” 

Helen agreed. 

“Been in business long with Mr. Upton?” 
enquired Clara. 

“No,” said Helen, stepping warily: ‘“‘he 
only bought the Dover Street place a little 
while ago.”’ 

Clara played with a grilled sardine. All 
very Londonish, she thought, especially if 
Upton was married. Then, with a little 
laugh: “If I were his wife, I’d be anxious.” 

“Gracious, he’s not married!” 

“Oh!” This was still more Londonish. 
The sardine vanished, and Clara felt all the 
better for something. 

“You live in London?” 

“Not on this side of the Thames. 
Balham.” 

Clara wondered where Balham might be, 
and why a girl like this should live there. 

“It’s much cheaper,”’ added Helen. 

‘‘Where do you get your clothes?” 

Helen gulped a little. This from another 
woman! 

“You like them?”’ 

“My dear, I’m green with envy, and 
couldn’t help asking. Of course,’’ she con- 
tinued with engaging frankness, ‘I couldn’t 
wear them as you do, but apart from that— 
well—you don’t save on clothes by living 
wherever it is—Balham?”’ 

“Not a bit. I make some myself, and, if 
you know where to go, you can do very well 
in London. In business you must look as 
though you’re well off—which I’m _ not. 
Awfully important, especially for a woman. 
Am I giving away trade secrets?” 

Clara felt that, though nothing had been 
given away, there was something like a 
secret that she would be glad to solve. 
Strange to be so curious. But there must 
be a man—or men—not far from this girl, 

This was ingenuous, but perfectly honest. 
Herself just released from the confines of a 
joyless marriage, she knew that she still 
preserved what had never been entirely 
given. She knew, also, that some day she 
would give—completely. She was there- 
fore in that temperamental condition in 
which any subject of this nature had its 
peculiar interest. In Helen she saw an un- 


How nice 


I’m in 
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married woman who, having in one way 
more to give than herself, must naturally 
feel all that she felt, and possibly more 
poignantly. It was this underlying simi- 
larity between them, coupled with Helen’s 
natural charm. that had really influenced 
her very much in the matter of the Lowndes 
Square house. 

She was about to embark on a new life. 
In the near future loomed the phantom 
figures of a new husband and new friends. 
Now, something that she did not pretend to 
understand whispered that this, the first 
woman she had met in London, and Mark, 
the first man, were mysteriously connected 
with what was bound to follow. The house, 
she suspected, was only incidental to 
matters much more important. Nor would 
Clara have experienced any such sensations 
had she not been still young, attractive, 
rich and independent. 

Opposite sat Helen, playing her double 
part for the sake of the man she loved, both 
of them subsisting on her efforts, while she 
smiled at the things that hurt her, and 
deliberately hurt herself in order to ease her 
husband’s burden. 

In these last three days Glaisher had been 
strangely cool, and life went hard with her. 
Now she looked at Clara and wondered, not 
without a shade of envy, why such a 
difference should exist, and if it were not 
unfair. This woman, who had done noth- 
ing, had everything. Then humor, that 
panacea for human stress, came to the 
rescue. Clara must marry Mark, and 
thereby end one difficult problem. 

“You know,” said Clara, suddenly, re- 
garding her with a measuring eye, ‘‘some- 
times it must be rather awkward for a girl 
like you—-I mean with men. You’re aw- 
fully handsome— you're single—and— ”’ 

“That did happen not long ago.”” Helen 
was reminiscently off her guard. 

“Oh, my dear! Tell me.” 
quiver of interest. 

“There’s really nothing to tell. The man 
I worked for put his arm round me and 
tried to kiss me. But he only tried.” 

“And then?” 

“I walked out and never went back.” 

“How frightfully noble! Was it a good 
job?” Helen laughed at her. “You 
wouldn’t call it so.” 

“And were you out of a job long?” 

“No, I met Mr. Upton soon after that. 
He—he had just bought the Dover Street 
place and wanted me there.”’ 

“Do you live alone or with your people?” 

“My people,” said Helen, condemning 
herself as she spoke. 

Clara felt somehow relieved. She wanted 
to get further into the subject, but found it a 
little difficult. 

“Has Mr. Upton any other business?” 

“No, just this one. He shoots a good 
deal and plays polo.” 

“He told me that he knew hardly any 
thing about furniture, and depended entirely 
on you. I wondered why he went into this. 
And supposing you hadn’t been free?” 

“It would have been very easy to find 
someone else.” 

Instinct warned Clara 
enough for the present. 

“Could you and he dine with me on 
Friday? To-morrow I’ve got to see some 
relations of James’s—that’s my late hus- 
band—but I won't have to do it again 
You said you’d be able to take an evening 
occasionally.” 

Helen felt rather desperate. She had 
said this, but never yet had she left the sick 
man in Balham alone after working hours. 
The thought of it was disturbing. Against 
this she put the wish of a client upon whom 
so much depended. Then she plunged. 

“It’s—it’s awfully kind of you. Where?” 

“You know best. My dear, why make 
any bones about it? It makes absolutely 
no difference to me—-one side of it. I’m for 
the best place in London.” 

“Then I’d say The Bulkeley.” 

That suited Clara exactly 
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Second Sight First 


(Continued from page 11) 


ye’d bring yourself to be seen at an un- 
dignified carrabuction like this one, after 
playin’ yourself in the fashionable city.” 

Ewen was too earnest at the moment to 
respond to her banter. “Do you think I 
could stay away, when there was a chance 
of seeing you here? I could hardly wait to 
find out if you were well.” 

“Little consaity, would ye ate a pata- 
tie?’ ”’ she retorted, quoting one of the stock 
remarks which were accepted by her circle 
as exquisite witticisms and the essentials of 
social conversation. ‘‘I suppose ye thought 
I’d be pinin’ away from not seein’ ye for a 
day or two.” 

“Nearly a week, Rosie. Six days, and 
long ones they seemed. I was nearly 
coming up to your house this afternoon, but 
my uncle didna want it.”’ 

“It’s lucky he didn’t. 
have et the face off you.” 

“Rosie, what’s the matter between her 
and my uncle? Every day they hate each 
other worse.” 

“‘And every day it’s harder to tell them 
about—me and you,” added Rosie, as 
serious now as he. 

“Well, they’ll be told michty soon,” 
declared Ewen grimly, ‘‘for I’ve had enough 
o’ this delay and concealment. Hark ye, 
I’ll tell my uncle the truth to-morrow, and 
if he wants to put me out he can do so. 
I’ve a place waiting for me in Toronto this 
minute. Will you tell your mother on the 
same terms? The minister at Glentanar 
could marry us, and—”’ 

“‘No, no; I couldn’t thole partin’ with her 
in anger. An’ besides, she might put a 
curse on me.” 

“There you are—just as bad as the rest 
of them! It’s all this belief in curses and 
fairies and predictions that started the 
whole trouble.” 

“Not a bit of it,”” Rosie asserted stoutly. 
“I don’t believe in them any more than— 
than you do. But if she wance put a curse 
on us, she’d never give in to forgive us, and 
I can’t face the thought of that.” 

“So you’ll go on living with her in that 
meeserable cabin till you’re old and heart- 
sick,”’ said Ewen with bitterness. ‘‘She’s 
just the sort would live to be a hundred. 
Would you rather have me go off to my 
position in Toronto and never come back to 
Pallas, or stay wi’ my uncle and steal a 
word wi’ you every month or so under 
cover of their battles? Tell me which to 
do—it maun be one or t’other.” 

“Don’t make me cry, Ewen. Some- 
body’s likely to be looking.” She forced an 
unconvincing smile for a few moments, and 
then suddenly burst into genuine delight. 
“I knew there was another way of it, if I 
could only get a hoult of me wits. You 
always say things so decided-like that I 
need all me sense to keep from thinkin’ 
ye’re right. Shure, we can get me mother 
to think she’s makin’ the match herself; and 
what’s more, your ould uncle will agree to 
it too as meek as Moses.” 

“‘How?” demanded Ewen, incredulous. 

“It’s plain that the whole trouble be- 
tween them comes from jealousy and fright. 
Me mother hates your uncle because she’s 
scared out of her senses by his fierce eye an’ 
his quare talk an’ his power to see what’s 
to come. But she won’t let on to believe a 
word of it, for she has her own name to 
keep up as the Wise Woman of three 
parishes. Even as it is, half the people 
believe in him more than her.” 

“Aye, an’ he’s in dread of your mother 
because he thinks her fairies will do him a 
mischief, but his pride won’t let him admit 


Me mother would 


that the Irish have any control over the 
spirits; to say nothing of his shame in 
being afraid of a woman.” 

“Just so.” With sparkling eyes~ Rose 
poured out a rapid exposition of her scheme, 
Ewen listening soberly. In spite of a 
natural reluctance to accept a woman’s 
leadership, he had enough acumen to see 
the value of her argument. After testing 
its consistency with a few terse questions, 
and suggesting one or two possible im- 
provements in the details of the plan, he 
not only accepted it but paid it the com- 
pliment of beginning to think that he had 
originated it himself. 

When the dance ended, Sarah Ann and 
Barney McGonnigle, knowing by previous 
experience that their duty as escort was at 
an end, went their own way, and Ewen 
accompanied Rosie to her doorstep. Aftera 
whispered good-night he tiptoed away. and 
Rosie, instead of entering, began a one- 
sided conversation, with pauses implying 
that someone was answering her. 

“Will ye get off the latch, ye wee divil, 
and let me open me own door? .. . And 
why shouldn’t I come home? . . . What 
harm can I be doin’ her? She’s me own 
darlin’ mother . . . An’ are the Wee Folk 
more precious to her than her daughter?” 

Kate’s sleepy voice made itself heard. 
“What is it, Rosie asthore? Who are ye 
talkin’ to?” 

“It’s wan av your fairies,’’ Rose called in 


reply. ‘‘He’s barrin’ me from openin’ the 
door. Will ye tell him to get out av me 
way?” 


A succession of creaks and thuds in- 
dicated that Kate was rolling out of bed and 
plodding across the floor. ‘Be careful now, 
me wee pet. I’m goin’ to open the dure. 
Don’t let yourself get tumbled.” She care- 
fully raised the latch, and Rose hopped in, 
her eyes round with excitement. 

“‘He slipped away as soon as ye spoke to 
him. It was the ould wan wid the yella 
whiskers and the big ears.” 

“Aye, that’s the ruler av them. What 
did he say to ye?” 

“I hate to tell ye, mother. He said that 
he an’ all his folk would try an’ keep me out 
because I stood between them an’ you. 
As long as I was in this house, he said, they 
wouldn’t be able to tell ye their best 
wisdom, so I was doin’ ye harm every day 
I stayed here.” 

“But where else could ye go, mavour- 
neen?”’ 

‘“‘Where indeed? But I’d go into the 
sorrowful world an’ take me _ chance, 
mother, if it was for your good.” 

“‘Niver!”’ declared Kate, distracted. ‘“‘I’d 
sooner be done wid all fairies till the day av 
doom than turn me only daughter from 
me dure.” 

Rose soothed her. “Go back to bed 
now, mother, an’ don’t worry. I’m tired 
and sleepy meself.’”” Gasping miserably, 
Kate obeyed, and Rosie, during the process 
of undressing, made fragmentary allusions 
to the fairy and his cruel message until Kate 
was audibly asleep. Then Rosie blew out 
the candle and smiled into her pillow. 

Knowing her mother’s subconscious pro- 
cesses, she was not surprised to be disturbed 
in a few minutes by excited cries. ‘Wake 
up, acushla, an’ listen. I’ve just had a 
dream an’ the Wee Gentleman came an’ 
toult me it all over again, an’ I said to him, 
‘I’ve always been your friend,’ says I. 
‘Can’t ye give me any help or comfort?’ 
an’, says he, ‘Shure, an’ isn’t it time the 
colleen was marryin’ some lad, anyway, an’ 
goin’ away wid: him?’ ” 
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corridor. She wondered who the house 
detective was; she had never seen him. 

She could not know that the entire hotel 
staff loved her and watched over her, nor. 
particularly, could she know that the 
elevator man had told the house detective 
that ‘Miss Asia” had taken the wrong turn 
from the elevator and was probably confused 
in the corridors. 

“She’s seen our faces,’’ said the man at the 
table, pointing the revolver. How pale his 
eyes were! 

“Can it,’”’ said the man by the door. She 
saw him pull a loppy bag from his sleeve. 
“We don’t want to go any farther than we 
have to on this job. I'll put her out and 
then we’ll go down the outside.” 

Miss Arden wondered vividly what she 
could do. There was probably something 
she could do, even when he was going to 
“‘put her out.’”” She could scream, but she 
had never screamed; and it didn’t seem to 
go with the bright eyes of danger—not 
dignified enough. 

But her eyes went round with fright and 
her lower lip fell away as the triangular- 
eyed man caught her wrist-bag from her. 
Her hotel money was there—all the money 
she had in the world. But she didn’t think 
of it. 

“My watch,” gasped Miss Arden, ‘‘my 
little, shining watch!” 

The other gray man stepped in close 
behind her and brought his loppy bag over 
and down on her head. Miss Arden wrinkled 
on to the floor in a shimmer of black alpaca 
and lustrous prunella. 

One man switched out the light. The two 
clambered through the window to the fire- 
escape. 

Miss Arden sat up jointedly. She held 
her head in her hands. The blow had been 
struck against the hard, white knob of hair 
behind her bonnet. She stood,up in_the 
room, swaying. 

“My little watch!” she whispered. 

She went to the window and looked out. 
The garden was below, three stories. She 
made out the men climbing down. She tried 
to call out, but her throat was dusty. 
Suddenly Miss Arden reached out to the 
fire-escape; tucking up her dresses she 
clambered through the window; she was 
following the men down the ladder. 

Instantly she thought of the house detec- 
tive. Why hadn’t she run into the corridor 
and called to him? Too late! She slipped 
wildly down the ladder. She clung to the 
round steel banister (as she called it, talking 
to herself) and let it slide under her mittens. 
Her feet, with their good boots, barely 
touched the treads. She was a flying, ludi- 
crous figure of a woman. 

“I must have my watch with the shining 
case,”’ said Miss Arden to herself. The men, 
she saw, were a good way down. Now they 
were in the dark garden. She was so near 
the ground herself that she could see them 
run against the rhododendrons; she heard 
them swearing. Miss Arden knew it was 
swearing, because she had lived an interest- 
ing life. She was so near that she could see 
one of them raise his arm and point at her. 
He was the hazel-eyed man because he 
carried the bag, and he was pointing the 
flat piece of metal. She clung to the railings; 
she was helpless, comical. He fired. 

But on the instant, whether from fear or 
excitement, Miss Arden plunged down the 
ladder. She heard the flap of a bullet and 
the tinkle of glass above her head. Under 
her mittens, her hands burned on the rail- 
ings. The men ran out of the garden. She 
was gasping in a rapid volley of breaths. 
She teetered down the ladder to the ground. 

The men had gone through an alley. Fora 
moment Miss Arden panted beside the 
rhododendrons. It was the first time she 
had been so near them. Then she ran 
sturdily to the dark hole of the alley. 

It wasa tunnel leading through of the quad- 
rangle. At the far end, the mouth of the 
tunnel, Miss Arden saw the two men, black 
against the white lights of the street. They 
stooped there afraid to break cover, since 
their shot had sent windows flying open in 
the hotel behind them. Miss Arden ran 
steadily into the dark hole after the men. 
“Robbers!” she called. Perhaps the quo- 


tation was “‘the bright face of danger.’’ She | 
wasn’t sure. Her good boots banged jerkily 
on the stones in the alley; she mustn’t scuff 
her boots because to-morrow she would have 
to sell them to pay the hotel. ‘‘Robbers!”’ 
she gasped. 

The men turned as if to shoot at her, 
then they disappeared out of the tunnel. 
She ran, stumbling. ‘‘My little, shining 
watch!”” she thought. How mysterious its | 
golden case had been! Without it to look 
into there would be little, hardly anything 
at all, anywhere. To think she had ever 
considered selling it! She ran, staggering, | 
into the street. 

To the left was the main entrance to the | 
King William hotel, to the right blazed a | 
street intersection. She saw a policeman in 
the middle of the streets. But the men had | 
gone the other way. They were_walking 
rapidly past the hotel entrance. 

“Robbers!” shouted,Miss Arden. 

Two people were on the hotel steps, the 
great doorman and the nice man who had 
eyed her. Surely the doorman would get 
back her little watch. 

“Those men are robbers,” cried Miss 
Arden, pointing. 

The doorman towered up on the steps 
above the thieves: the doorman seemed like a 
fierce god whom she worshipped. The two | 
gray men, carrying,the black leather bag 
between them, were running now. She saw 
the one with triangular eyes look over his 
shoulder at her. His eyes seemed to draw 
the strength from her. He was shooting at 
her. They were both shooting at her and 
at the nice man. ‘Robbers!’ she wheezed, a 
funny-looking woman, running, and old. 

Surely the doorman would stop them. 
But no, the doorman was standing behind a 
pillar. The nice man was shooting at the 
robbers. 

One of the gray men fell down, rolling 
sideways over the black leather bag and 
into a parked automubile. The other held 
his hands out before him, palms exposed, 
empty. , 

Miss Arden ran_by the entrance to the 
hotel; she was intent on the two gray men. 
They. were both standing up now, their 
hands in the air. It was the hazel-eyed one 
who had fallen, because his clothes were 
dusty. 

“My shining watch, give me,my little, | 
shining watch,” cried,Miss Arden, shaking | 
her fists, with their torn, black mittens, 
under his nose. 7 

“Yes, Miss,” said,the man. His eyes | 
were round now, as if the fight had gone out | 
of them. Yet he didn’t seem to have been | 
hit by the shooting of the nice man. He! 
must have tripped on the bag. He gave her 
the shiny wrist-bag. 

The watch! Miss Arden held it cupped in | 
her two hands. It was as shining and 
mysterious as ever. How wonderful it was! | 

People were crowding all around. Police- 
men were seizing the two gray men. Poor 
fellows, she had come to know them so well! 
The nice man, who had caught them, 
opened. the black leather bag. There 
certainly were a lot of bills init. Miss Arden 
wondered where the gray men had got so 
many dollars. If only she could have a little 
money! 

The doorman carried her into the hotel 
and laid her down beautifully on one of the 
lounges. 

The nice man leaned over her. “I was 
looking for you before, you know,” he said 
‘‘When did you wander out of the corridors | 
and into that alley?” 

But the doorman interrupted. (Imagine | 
having both of them speaking to one at the 
same time!) ‘‘It was Jim stopped the crooks, 
Miss. Some little old house detective, eh?” 

Somebody said, crowding about the 
lounge: ‘““They’ll either get $7,000 each, or 
split $7,000. That’s the reward.” 

And someone else, leaning over Miss 
Arden and staring at her, wanted to know 
how she knew they were crooks, robbers. 

Miss Arden gazed up at the nice man who 
was patting her forehead. “I knew they 
were robbers,”’ she said, ‘‘because they took 
things.” She opened her hands and looked 
again into the golden mysteries of the 
shining watch. 
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| Kate pondered. 


| wild 


| “Well, here’s what we can do. 


| “I never thought o’ that!” exclaimed 
| Rose. “I don’t much like the notion, but 
it’s all we can do. But who is there will 
marry me?” 

“What about Barney 
| McGonnigle?” 

| “He’s courtin’ Maggie Havlin, an’ just 
about her,” said Rose, fabricating 
without a twinge of conscience, a lie that 
was certain to become current gossip as 
soon as Kate should meet her cronies. 

“Troth, aye. an’ didn’t the fairies tell me 
that last week,” Kate hastily responded. 
Ye know 
the Wishin’ Stone at the end of me pasture, 
where the colleens come on Hallow’s Eve to 
see who'll be their sweethearts? I'll tell 
ye a secret. Anyone that goes there any 
day at dawn, an’ says the words I’ll teach 
ye, will see the man she’s to marry. Get 
up now, and dress yourself, for the dawn’s 
near at hand, an’ I must show ye what 
ye’re to do.” 

So Rose was instructed in the ritual, and 
rehearsed it until the window turned gray; 
then she wrapped herself in her shaw! and 
stepped out into the glimmering dawnlight 


| with a shiver, as the chill dewy grass 








,eyes of childhood. 


| caressed her bare feet. 


Kate remained in 
the cabin, muttering fragmentary incanta- 
tions until the first rays of sunlight struck 
the treetops, and Rose came scampering 
home. 

“TI couldn’t have believed it!’’ she panted. 
“Are ye shure ye’ve made no mistake, 
mother? Is it certain he’s the wan I’m to 


| marry?” 


“‘Troth, aye, Rosie, if ye seen any man, 


he’s your husband that’s to be. But who 


was it?” 

“I did just what ye tould me, mother, 
when the sun struck the tallest tree; and 
when I turned round, there he was beyond 
the stone, as clear as a picture!” 

‘‘Who, Rosie, who?” 

“That red-headed lad—what’s his name— 
the ould Scotchman’s nephew?” 

“Niver! It couldn’t be him. Ye’ve 
made a mistake, ye wee omadhaun. Ye 
didn’t see clear enough in the dim light.” 

“T tell ye, I seen him as clear as I see you. 
He stood lookin’ at me while ye could count 
ten, and then he seemed to fade away.” 

“It’s the quarest thing iver I heard. 
There’s only wan thing to do. The morra 
morning I’ll go with ye, an’ if I see him 
with me own eyes I’ll know he’s the wan 
ye’re to marry, though the divil himsilf was 
his uncle.” 

On this agreement they proceeded with 
the day’s tasks, Rosie dwelling persistently 
on the strangeness of the revelation and her 
mother becoming more and more convinced 
that the rites could not possibly miscarry, 


| and that therefore the results, no matter 
| how surprising, must be true. 
| morning, on the pretext of having promised 
to help Sarah Ann with some dressmaking, 


Later in the 


Rosie set out from home in the direction of 
the village. But as soon as she was out of 


| sight of the windows, she vanished into the 
| bush, following a disused trail that had been 
| her unshared secret ever since she had 


discovered it years before with the sharp 
After a few battles 
with matted branches and stumbles over 
rotting logs, she emerged near the McTavish 
cabin. Old Malcolm was visible, sawing 


| wood, but Ewen was not to be seen, having 
| departed early, as a matter of fact, with the 


announced intention of spending the whole 
day hunting on a distant mountain. 
Rose approached the old man demurely. 


| «rg you please, Mr. McTavish, I want to 


ask your help about something—something 
verv important.” 

He laid down his saw and looked at her 
not unkindly, with his usual dignity which 
was primarily shyness. ‘‘What can I do for 
ye, lassie?”’ 

“‘Won’t ye come into the house with me? 
I’m scared that somebody might see me.” 
She looked around nervously. 

“IT hope ye have nothing to be ashamed 
of,’’ was his reproving comment, but he led 
the way indoors nevertheless. 

“T know ye’re the only person has power 
to help me, and I’m shure you’re kind an’ 
generous enough to do what I ask ye,” 
Rose proceeded. 
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Malcolm nodded and stroked his beard. 
“I’ve come wi’ the great question that 
ivery girl has in her heart. It’s long and 
long that I’ve been wishin’ to find out who 
I’m to marry, but I niver could get the 
courage to ask you.” 

“Why not, lass? 
or cause ye sorrow.” 

“But ye don’t know who I am, Mr. 
McTavish. I am Rosie Lafferty.” 

“Whatt? Your mother iss that wit—I 
mean that old randie who scolds me so 
vilely? You haf the face to come here after 
the insults she hass heaped on a McTavish 
off the Isles! If she wass not a woman, and 
old, and helpless, she would haf paid for 
them long syne. Why dinna ye get your 
future told by her, since she’s so prood off 
her wisdom?” 

Rose had looked at him imploringly and 
made no protest. Now she answered 
eagerly: ‘‘That’s just it. She can’t. She 
has tried time and again, but it baffles her. 
All my friends have been to you and had 
their happiness arranged and settled, but 
I’ve had to linger on in doubt and dread, 
just because me mother fancies herself to 
be a Wise Woman.” 

“You say she hass failed to read your 
fortune?” 

“Troth, aye, sorra a glimpse can she 


I wouldna do ye harrm 


catch. The boys an’ girls are startin’ to 
laugh an’ make funo’ me...” A hint of 


tears troubled her voice. 

The knowledge of his rival’s discomfiture 
made Malcolm feel very magnanimous to- 
ward her. ‘‘Puir woman, I feel fair sorry 
for her. Well, I’ll try what I can do for 
you. Just stay still and dinna disturb me.” 

He settled himself in his chair and fixed 
his eyes on vacancy. Rose, who had been 
careful to stand with her back to the open 
window, resting her hand—which held a 
handkerchief—on the sill, allowed the 
handkerchief to drop from her fingers. A 
few minutes later, Ewen stood in the 
doorway. 

“Why, Ewen!” cried the old man, ‘“‘what 
brings you hame? Iss anything wrong?” 

Neither of them paid the slightest atten- 
tion to him. Stepping noiselessly in his 
moccasins, Ewen advanced toward Rose, 
who held out her arms to him. Malcolm 
half rose from his chair and sank back 
again. ‘‘Ewen,” he repeated, “speak to 
me. What trick iss this? Do you hear?” 

Still ignoring him, they embraced. 

“Iss it really you, Ewen?” the old man 
asked feebly. Slowly they separated, 
maintaining the same measured dignity of 
movement. Without a word, Ewen reached 
the door, and was gone. Malcolm rubbed 
his eyes, stuttered for a moment, and 
finally mastered his voice. ‘‘Wass anybody 
here? Did you see something?” he asked. 

“No, not a soul,” Rose answered in- 
nocently. ‘‘What would I see? You sat 
there and never moved or spoke, and I 
stood here waiting.” 

“You say that I did not speak a word?” 

‘Not since telling me to keep quiet. You 
were so still that I began to be scared for 
fear your soul was gone out of you.” 

“Then I haf had the strangest vision that 
efer came to me. I could not belief it, safe 
that it wass more fifid that any I haf 
known.” 

“Oh, Mr. McTavish, have you truly seen 
the man I am to wed?” 

“‘Aye, lass, and who should it be but my 
own nephew, Ewen.” 

Rose gave a little squeal, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“What iss the matter? 
such a thought?” 

“No, no, Mr. McTavish, the honor of 
marryin’ wan of your family is more than 
I could ha’ hoped for. But would you let 
him marry Kate the Broth’s daughter? 
And would he iver dream of it, after the 
way you feel about her?” 

“I do not cherish any ill will against her, 
puir woman. I will tell Ewen I wass 
wrong to speak off her so harshly. She iss 
only to be pitied for deceiving herself.” 

“Then you honestly mean that your 
nephew is to be my husband?” 

“I haf seen it, lass,’"” Malcolm answered 
with dignity, ‘and I see only what iss truly 

Continued on page 73 
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to be. But,” he added more kindly, “I am 
beginning to think it iss the best thing he 
could do.” 

With profuse gratitude and admiration, 
and a few further allusions to her mother’s 
failure as a seer, Rose took her departure. 
At a secluded rendezvous she met Ewen, 
and reported how successfully their cam- 
paign was proceeding. ‘Now it’s your 
turn,” she concluded. ‘I’ve told all the 
lies and done all the hard work till now.”’ 

“T’ve just been doing my share a few 
minutes ago,”’ he protested. 

“You had to kiss me and look as if you 
loved me. So that’s what you call lies and 
hard work!” 

“Does this look like it?’’ he responded, 
repeating the manoeuvre. 

‘‘Hould on, now; there’s no time for that 
yet. Are ye sure av what ye’re to do?” 

“Aye, I’ve been practising it all day. 
But—do you think—I mean—is there 
anything special I should do to make sure 
there’s no danger of—of her doing me a 
mischief?” 

Rosie laughed immoderately. ‘‘So you’re 
afraid of her powers after all! Wasn’t it 
you that scolded me for believing in curses, 
and said I was as bad as all the rest of 
them? I suppose you think she’ll turn you 
into a kitten, or maybe a sparrow, or a 
squirrel?” 

“I dinna think anything so absurd. Let 
us hurry and have it over.” 

Returning by her circuitous route, Rose 
burst into the cabin with excitement. 
“What do you think? Here’s proof that 
the prophecy’s comin’ true! Down in the 
village I met McTavish’s nephew, and he 
marched right up and spoke to me. It 
seems there’s something very important he 
wants to ask you, but he’s scared to come 
till you promise not to harm him. If 
you’re willin’ to let him come in, I’m to set 
the gate open as a sign.” 

“Well, he mayn’t be as bad as his ould 
uncle, and it’ll be a chance for me to have a 
look at him. Go an’ open the gate.” 

A little while later Ewen came up the 
trail and diffidently approached the house. 
Rose was silent and demure in a corner, 
with her knitting, and Kate encouraged 
him to enter. 

“Ye’re welcome, young man. What is it 
ye’re wishin’ to ask me?”’ was her greeting. 

“It’s nothing for myself, ma’am. My 
uncle’s in need of advice, and we thought 
that maybe you could give it. You may 
well be surprised, but the fact is he’s had a 
strange contradiction in his dreams, and he 
canna fathom the mystery of it. He’s 
sairly worried.” 

“Is he now. If that’s the way av it, I 
can’t do less than give him my help. What 
are the dreams?” 

“Three times in the last month the 
Weeping Woman of the McTavishes has 
come to him with the tidings that his 
branch of the family is at an end; for I am 
the last of them, and she declared that I am 
never to wed or get children. My uncle 
was so cast down after the third visit that 
he couldna forbear from telling some of his 
friends the ill news. And then last night 
appeared the Ron dubh (‘Black Seal’’) of 
Benbecula to warn him that he should buy 
the section of land beyond the creek, as a 
heritage for his grandnephews. He was so 
astonished that he swore at the Ron dubh. 
‘Droch caoidh ort!’ says he, ‘how can that be, 
if Ewen’s the last of our line?’ ‘Nonsense,’ 
says the Ron dubh, ‘he’s to marry a bonny 
lass, and they’ll have braw bairns.’ ” 

Ewen valiantly restrained an impulse to 
glance at Rose, as he spoke these words. 
Kate, however, directed a triumphant wink 
toward her daughter. “Ye say that he 
tould the first vision to somebody?” 

“‘Aye,”” Ewen admitted, “I’m told it’s all 
over the village by now.” 

Kate saw her magnificent opportunity to 
discredit her rival’s reputation forever. 
“Isn’t that too bad?” she remarked. “For 
it’s my belief the Black Seal was the honest 
one. (Her Irish was close enough to the 
Highlander’s Gaelic to enable her to under- 
stand the. words.) The Weeping Woman 
was wrong. Doesn’t he know that a 
Banshee loses its power of seeing truth 


always when it leaves its ancient home?” 

“Our thanks to you, Mistress Lafferty 
He will be grateful for your solving of h 
difficulty.” 

“Don’t mintion it. I’m glad to be of 
service to him, an’ to such a well lookin’ 
young callant as yourself. Rosie, bring 
him a sup av milk.” She instructed her 
daughter with vigorous pantomime to be 
courteous to the guest, and beamed on 
them both as Rose proffered refreshment. 

As soon as Ewen had gone, Kate broke 
into mighty jubilation. ‘That settles it. | 
You and him ’ll be a match, if I have to | 
stand over him with a crowbar to make him 
offer. And at that, he’s a spry spalpeen 
that I’ll be glad enough to have for a son-in- 
law. And the ould fella will never be able 
to hould up his head as wan with the Sight, 
after this famous dream goes wrong.” 

“I hope you won’t greg him about it, | 
Mother,” said Rose anxiously. 

“I’m not that cruel. He’ll niver hear a | 
word about it from me.” Her mind re- | 
verted. ‘‘We’ll not need to go to the! 
Wishin’ Stone again, now,” she added. 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Rose, “‘let’s do it | 
anyway. I—I want to be altogether sure, | 
and—and I want you to see him, just as I | 
did, so you'll always believe me.” 

“Well, well, acushla,” said Kate good- | 
humoredly, “‘we’ll do it, then.” 


j 


MEANWHILE, old Malcolm had cau- 
tiously broached to Ewen the project | 
of friendly overtures to the Lafferty house- | 
hold. “Why should we be angry with her,”’ | 
he argued, ‘‘just because she hass the mis- | 
taken belief that there are fairies around | 
her? Neighbors ought not to be enemies.” | 

Ewen endorsed the idea that Kate's | 
hallucinations were harmless and added, | 
“If you want to make friends with her, I 
think I know how it can be done. They | 
say that every Friday she goes out at dawn | 
in her pasture and preaches to the fairies. | 
She feels so proud and happy then that she 
might not be angry at you. You would 
just have to humor her fancies a little bit.” 

“And to-morrow’s Friday, iss it not? | 
Will you come with me, Ewen?” 

“Aye, uncle, I’ll go ahead of you, to see 
if she’s in a gentle mood.” 

The next morning they made their way 
through the gray light; and there, sure 
enough, were Kate and her daughter in the 
long grass, making strange gestures toward 
the sun-tipped trees. Ewen advanced to- 
ward them silently. 

“Mother of glory!”’ cried Kate, suddenly 
seeing him. ‘Here he is!”’ 

“Yes, it’s myself, Mistress Lafferty,”” he 
replied with a smile. 

“What! Are ye in the flesh, and not a 
vision?”’ She reached over and touched his 
arm. “Troth, this is the plainest omen 
iver I’ve seen. Rosie, it’s the lad himself, 
and I’m not goin’ to waste the chance.” 

She caught Ewen’s hand and drew it 
toward Rosie’s. “By the power of this 
Stone and the Folk that live in it,” she 
said, ‘‘you two are foretold to be man and 
wife.” 

At this moment old Malcolm came 
shambling along. ‘‘Good-day to you, Mis- 
tress Lafferty. I am glad to see that our 
young people haf met, and that you gif 
your countenance to their meeting.” 

Not to be outdone in cordiality, Kate 
answered! ‘‘Welcome to you, Mr. Mc- 
Tavish. It seems that there’s to be a 
wedding between your kin and mine.” 

Both were too much delighted with the 
fulfilment of their prophecies to be struck 
by the suspicious aptness of the meeting, or 
the tacit acceptance of the abrupt romance 
by the couple chiefly concerned. 

Malcolm moved over to Rosie’s side and 
whispered to her: “I haf never been better 
pleased to see my prediction come true. 
You may be sure that I will nefer remind 
your mother off her failure.” 

At the same moment Kate was murmur- 
ing to Ewen: “‘Wasn’t I right when I tould 
ye that the Banshee had led your uncle 
astray? Trust Kate the Broth an’ her Wee 
Friends to see the truth.” 

Rose and Ewen said nothing, but they 
smiled into each other’s eyes. 
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ow with Frigidaire you can regulate 


the speed of freezing ice cubes and desserts 


THE NEW 


COLD CONTROL 


offers greater convenience... 
utmost simplicity 


Today Frigidaire offers a new and 
far-reaching development in auto- 
matic refrigeration. Now you can 
_regulate, at will, the temperature in 
the freezing compartment. 


QUICK FREEZING 
If, for any occasion, unusually quick 


freezing of ice cubes is desired, | 


just set the control lever at“Colder”. 
The temperature drops! Freezing 
is accomplished with much greater 


speed. 


In the freezing of desserts, various 
ingredientsrequire different temper- 
atures for best results. The Frigid- 
aire Cold Control enables you to set 
the temperatures of the freezing 
compartment just right for the par- 
ticular dessert you are freezing. 

The New Frigidaire is now 
equipped with the “Cold Control” 
without added cost to the buyer. 
Its adoption is in keeping with 
the policy that has established 
Frigidaire’s leadership and made it 

- the choice of more buyers than all 
other makes of electric refrigerators 
combined. 


INCREDIBLY QUIET 
NEW LOW PRICES 
Frigidaire offers dependable refrig- 
eration ...a temperature in the food 
compartment below 50 degrees. 
Frigidaire offers economical opera- 
tion so that its savings more than 
repay its entire cost. Frigidaire offers 
utmost convenience in the arrange- 
ment of food shelves ... incredibly 
quiet operation...and new low prices 
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that could be possible only as a 
result of quantity production. 


MAY WE SEND YOU 
THIS RECIPE BOOK? 
We should like to tell you more 
about the New Frigidaire . .. what it 
will do...the work and bother it will 
eliminate ...the protection it offers 
to health. We want to give you a 
book of recipes for the new delicious 
desserts that can now be made so 
easily and quickly. And we want 
you to know how Frigidaire can be 
bought on the easiest of terms. 
You can get the complete facts at 
any Frigidaire display room, or mail 
the coupon and we shall gladly send 
you copies of the recipe book andthe 
New Frigidaire catalog. Frigidaire 
Corporation, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 
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Something new- 
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O NEED now, for shabby, wear-worn in your favorite color and see how well—how 
furniture—either downstairs or stored smoothly Rogers spreads—how quickly it dries. 
away up in the attic. - - +- + + + Then spread Rogers on the bookcase and end 

table, Mary’s bedroom furniture—that old chair 

you consigned to the attic a month ago. Give 
them a glossy, lustrous finish with this perfected 

So get a quarter-pint c: ’ 

; g ao - pint can of Rogers Lacquer at Brushing Lacquer, in your own favorite color 
the regular price of 50 cents, together with one —_ schemes, selected from 18 exquisite colors and 
of these beautiful flower vases. Finish the vase black, white and clear. + + + + « - 





Rogers Brushing Lacquer transforms it so easily 
—so quickly—to look just like new. + + - 
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There’s a fortune for 
everybody in Paddy’s 
hat, so subtly arranged 
beforehand that each 
person receives @ par- | 
ticularly apt prophecy. 
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A lable decorated with 

Killarney roses and 

an Irish lace cloth or 

dotlies ts ‘Irish ’with- 

out being too laden 

down with symbols of 
the day. 


FOR THE SAKE O' ST. PATRICK 


Entertainment for an Irish Evening 


oF seventeenth of March is a day that lends 
itself well to entertaining; there are so many original 
ways for giving an out-of-the-ordinary touch to 
your lunch, tea, dinner or informal evening. In this 
article we present a few ideas for an informal evening, which 
we believe both your guests and you will thoroughly enjoy. 

It is not a difficult matter to give the house a festive look 
for St. Patrick’s day. Use as much natural outdoor 
greenery as you can, and be liberal with Shamrocks, potted 
and otherwise. Paddy green crépe paper is a great aid in 
decorating, also cardboard shamrock leaves of various 
sizes—large ones for pinning to curtains and hanging from 
fixtures, smaller ones to intersperse with paper festoons. 
Cardboard Paddy hats and harps pinned around on suitable 
places, with perhaps an Irish pig or two of green cardboard, 
to help to give the desired atmosphere. 

To have a successful, smoothly running evening, your 
best plan is to think out all the details and have everything 
ready well in advance. Your necessary materials will be 
somewhat as follows: 

A roll of paddy green crépe paper and twice as many 
three- or four-inch green cardboard shamrock leaves as 
you will have guests. 

A tray of pins. 

Pencils enough for all. 

Small slips of paper on which to write rhymes and 
answers to contests. 

Have games and contests ready for use. 

As to refreshments, these depend on what style of supper 
you propose to serve. A simple, yet satisfying refreshment 
is to have sandwiches made of minced ham, flavored with 
chopped green olives and a touch of onion. These may be 
cut shamrock shape if you wish. Pile them daintily on toa 
sandwich dish and decorate with sprays of cress or parsley, 
green olives and gherkins. 

Another plate of cheese and green pepper sandwiches 
could be ‘decorated by slicing a green pepper thin, and 
forming an outline shamrock on each sandwich. Various 
ways of decorating and arranging sandwiches will suggest 
themselves to you. 

A square white cake with white icing of butter and icing 
sugar is nicely cut in two-inch cubes, each cube with half a 
green cherry on top. Or tiny silk Irish flags may be stuck 
into the white icing, if preferred. 

You might add to these: 

Macaroons piled high and decorated with tiny flags. 

Small dishes of green and white candies. 

Pistachio ice cream. 

Paper serviettes gay with harps, shamrocks or other 
St. Patrick’s day symbols add a cheerful note. 

Now you are ready to make preparations. 

Cut crépe paper ribbons one and a half inches wide and 
long enough to tie round the head. As each woman guest 
doffs her outdoor wraps, present her with a crépe paper 
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ribbon requesting her to put it round her head as a bandeau. 

On as many of the small-sized cardboard shamrock 
leaves as you will have guests, write a different number. 
Have an equal amount of odd and even numbers. As the 
guests enter the living-room, each is given one of these 
leaves and a pin with which to fasten it on. If there are 
gentlemen, give the ladies the even, and the men the odd 
numbers. These numbers can be used later for finding 
partners for some of the games, or for supper. A girl 
having number twenty-four would have for partner the 
next number, twenty-five. Ora man with thirty-one would 
look for thirty for his partner. The numbers are also used 
in the fortune-drawing. 

Impress upon your guests that they must not let the 
Irish brogue lapse during the evening. The penalty for 
doing so is the payment of a forfeit. 

For the fortunes, get, if you can, a 
man’s silk topper, or manufacture a 
Paddy’s hat from cardboard.€ Cover the 
hat over carefully with green crépe paper, 
and put a gold or black band around the 
base of the crown. Now suspend the 
inverted hat by green paper ribbons re- 
inforced by cord, from an archway or 
from the chandelier over the dining table. 

On slips of paper write out a fortune for 
each guest, in rhyme if possible. A few 
samples are given below. Fold the slips 
geometrically and tie with green cord, 
leaving a long end, eighteen or twenty 
five inches. On this end fasten a 
small cardboard shamrock leaf. Punch 
a hole in the stem and tie the cord 
through. On each leaf put a number, 
corresponding to the numbers on the 
leaves the guests will be wearing. By 
numbering them you can arrange that 
men and women get suitable fortunes. 

If you want to be sure that individuals 
get suitable ones, prepare a list with 
names and numbers opposite, and see that each gets the 
proper number on arriving. This must be artfully man- 
oeuvred so that the guests do not suspect anything. 

Place all the fortunes in the suspended Paddy hat, 
letting the cords with the attached leaves hang over the 
side as in the illustration. This green hat with its pendant 
leaves is quite decorative over the table, especially with a 
low bowl of pale pink Killarney roses underneath on an 
Irish lace doily. The pink of the roses lends a touch of 
color and is a dainty contrast to the green. 





As in the picture, the table was arranged with a 
large centre, and several differently sized matching 
doilies of Irish lace. ound the edge of the centre 
doily some large cardboard shamrock leaves were 
laid, with a Paddy’s hat or Erin’s harp here and there. 
Green candles in glass candlesticks matching the rose bowl 
stood at each side. On corner doilies were arranged sand- 
wiches, cakes and macaroons. Small dishes of green and 
white candies add an artistic touch. Of course, any of the 
delightful electrical St. Patrick’s decorations shown on page 
18, would be a great addition. 

The hostess may please herself as to when to have the 
fortunes. Either immediately before or just after the 
refreshments, is a suitable time. Tell the guests that in 
Paddy’s hat is a fortune for each of them. They must 
pick out the leaf bearing the same number as they are 
wearing. Have them form in line and march to the tune of 
some Irish ditty or jig, and draw out their fortunes one by 
one. No fortune is to be opened until everyone is again 
seated. Then each person is required to 
read his or hers aloud. 

Here are samples of fortunes; by changing 
a word or two some can be made to suit 
either man or woman. 


(1) A wish you have, ah you won’t tell. 
The good St. Pat, he knows it well. 
He’s working magic to bring it true, 
A happy time’s in store for you. 


(2) The top of the avenin’, mavourneen, 
Your crystal shows a path serene, 
With niver a trouble and nary a shock, 
Good luck aplenty and friends by the 
flock. 


(3) Good luck will attend you 
St. Pat will defend you, 
If at next moon to be seen, 
Thou speakest out thy wish 
in accents Irish, 
And lookest through a circle 
of green. 


(4) Green is jealous, so they say, 
But that’s not thrue, Colleen, 
A touch of green, if worn by you, 
The luckiest luck will mean. 


(5) You’re very smart, but watch 
your step, 
For Irish eyes will get you yet. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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. _ Sauce fluffy. Serve immediately. If stronger SOME LITTLE KNOWN 
} ri a ee oysters curry is desired, simmer longer and add MEAT DISHES 
i Salt J more curry powder. —Tripe Delicacies 
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Make strong, pale veal stock by covering 
knuckle of veal with cold water. Add salt 
and pepper, bring to boil, add two large 
carrots, quartered, one onion sliced, and four 
celery stalks. Bring to boil, boil hard for 
five minutes, reduce heat and simmer for 


Butter 
two hours. — , / 4 Salt 
Cut fish into small slices, put in boiling, Pepper 


salted water and boil for five minutes. 
Remove from water. Mix flour to paste 
with some of the cold veal stock, add to 
remainder of stock, then stir in mace and 
paprika. Put fish in this mixture, simmer 
gently for ten minutes. Add lemon juice and 
sherry, simmer for two minutes more. 
Serve on hot dish. Garnish with unshelled 
prawns. 


Fried Cod Steaks with Hot Horseradish 
Sauce 


1 pound of best cod steaks 


Baked Smelts 


1 pound of small smelts 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 cupful breadcrumbs 

1 wineglassful of sherry 


Prepare as above for frying. Place in 
casserole in which they can come to the | 





table. Put butter in bottom, arrange smelts, 
season with salt and pepper, cover with | 
layer of breadcrumbs. Pour over this the | 
sherry, dot crumbs with butter. Bake in | 
moderate oven for twenty minutes. Crumbs | 
should be brown and crisp. Serve immedi- 
ately with a good sauce. 


Baked Curried Fillet of Haddock 
1 and 1% pounds of fillet of 


Good Milk Gone to Waste! 


FROSTY winter’s morning— 


1 cupful of breadcrumbs haddock , ' splintering bottles on the 
2 teaspoonfuls of flour 1 large Spanish onion, thinly doorstep—frozen milk. And 
1 egg, beaten sliced it never tastes quite the same— 


Parsley 
Deep fat for frying 


Wash steaks, wipe dry. Mix bread 
crumbs and flour. Dip fish in egg, then roll 
in crumbs. Fry in deep fat until a golden 
brown on both sides. Place on brown paper 
in warm oven for a few minutes to drain free 
from fat. Serve on hot dish plentifully 
garnished with parsley. 


Hot Horseradish Sauce 


1 cupful of freshly grated horse- 
radish 

44 cupful of cream 

\ pint of strong, pale, veal stock 

2 dessertspoonfuls of pure malt 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 teaspoonfuls of strong curry 


powder 


1 cupful of milk 
14 can of tomato soup 
Salt 





Paprika 


Cut fillets into nice serving portions, wash 
and wipe dry. Put butter in fry pan, heat 
and fry onions in it until a golden brown. 
Take a deep dish, such as used for baked 
custard, cover bottom with fried onions, 
then the haddock. Mix curry powder to a 
smooth paste with a little of the milk. Add 
remainder of milk to soup, stir in curry 
powder and pour over fish. Bake in a 
moderate oven for half an hour or until 


vinegar fish is well cooked. Sprinkle lightly with 
he =" mustard already salt and paprika. Serve very hot. This 
mixed. 


Mix veal stock and cream, stir in horse- 
radish. Heat but do not allow to boil, stir in 
mustard. Add vinegar, drop by drop. 
Simmer two minutes. Serve hot. 


Fried Smelts with Oyster or Crab Sauce 


1 pound of smelts 
34 cupful fine breadcrumbs 
2 teaspoonfuls flour 


Lene 4 teaspoonful of salt Solve Meal-Time Problems 
arsiey 


1 pint of rich white sauce 
1 pint of fresh oysters 


When buying smelts, pick out the smallest 
ones, as they have the most delicate flavor 
Wash fish, leaving them intact. Wipe dry. 
Turn beaten egg on to a large plate. Mix 
bread-crumbs and flour. Dip fish first into 
egg and then roll in crumbs. Put in deep 
boiling fat and fry until a golden brown. 
Place on hot dish, all heads meeting in the 
centre and forming a circle. Garnish with 
slices of lemon and parsley. Serve hot with 
oyster sauce. 

Oyster Sauce 


1 pint of smooth, rich, white 


White pepper 
Put sauce in double boiler. Cut oysters in 
half. When sauce is hot add oysters and 
their liquor. Do not allow to cook long or 
oysters will toughen. Heat just long enough 
to be hot. Stir in few drops of lemon juice, 


amount is sufficient for five people. 


Indian Currted Cod with Boiled Rice 


2 pounds of cod 

1 onion, Spanish, large 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 tablespoonful strong Indian 
curry powder 

1 teaspoonful strained lemon 
juice 


16 cupful bacon, uncooked, 


chopped 


16 cupful milk 


Wash cod, wrap in muslin or cheesecloth. 
Put in saucepan, barely cover with warm 
water to which salt has been added. Boil 
gently until fish is done. Remove all scum 
from liquor. Take bones out of fish, flake 
into inch pieces. Melt butter in frying pan, 
slice onion thin and fry golden brown in 
butter. Add flaked fish and bacon. Mix 
curry powder to a smooth paste with milk. 
Pour liquor in which fish was cooked, over 
mixture in pan, stir in curry powder, add 
lemon juice, simmer for five minutes. Pour 
on to a large dish, surround with border of 
rice, which should be well cooked, dry and 


Indian Kedgeree 


2 cupfuls of cooked Finnan Haddie 
2 cupfuls of cooked rice 

2 eggs, hard cooked 

1 pint of rich white sauce 





ask any housewife. 


A simple way to avoid this an- 
noyance is by always having a sup- 
ply of Klim in your cupboard. For 
Klim is milk—not a _ substitute— 
just pure whole milk from selected 
dairy cows, in the form of powder. 
The water is removed from the milk 
in making Klim—adding Klim to 
water again gives you fresh coun- 
try milk—cream and all—ready for 
use the moment you need it. Klim 
cannot sour or freeze. 


Any recipe calling for milk is a Klim recipe. Send 
name and address for our free book called “Nationally 
Known Recipes,” full of new and simple household 
cooking hints. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED 


115 George St., Toronto 


with MacLean’s Surprise Recipes 


Ideas for “something different” at mealtime are contained in this 
wonder-book of cookery, in such profusion that your family will hail 
with delight every meal you prepare from it and set before them. 
MACLEAN’S SURPRISE RECIPES will help you tickle the 
family palate with a new dish for every meal, and lighten the daily 
worry of ‘““What shall I prepare?” 


DISHES THAT TEMPT 


CHILDREN 


—Luncheon Brown Bread 
—Mock Mince Pie 


—Hearts at Their Best 


DAINTIES ° 


—Oatmeal Lemon Pudding 


—How to Make Liver Appetizing 
OLD COUNTRY TEA 
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—Yorkshire Cheesecakes 
—Scotch Shortbread 


1 egg, beaten The “headings” shown are 


but an indication of the con- 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter tents of this remarkable col- 


add seasoning. Serve at once. 


Crab Sauce Lemon juice een 36 eee meee —Devonshire Cream 
Salt ured kitchen-secrets of real = om om om om ae om oe om om os en en om om am ee om oe mn me 
1 medium size tin of crab Cayenne home-cooks all across Can- 
(Use high class brand) Buttered toast - pg ae My pag 
+2 cupful of cream Remove bones from fish, flake and mix 25 7 eae 
34 pint of rich white sauce f s Cc 


with rice which should be dry and well 
cooked. Slice hard cooked eggs, add to 
fish. Put white sauce in double boiler, add 


Find enclosed 25c for which send one copy 


Lemon juice, few drops MacLean’s Surprise Recipes to 


Salt 





and the coupon will 


Thi * ° 
| White pepper butter, beaten egg, few drops of lemon bring MacLean’s MMO ay seh a eaccecacvasandieretok case aadees 
Drain crab meat free from liquor. Divide juice, salt and cayenne, stir in fish mixture. Surprise Recipes to sake 
meat into flakes. Add cream and fish to Cook until hot through. Serve on hot You—and Mealtime POP sosreererensrseenvaessercanetscneaine 


white sauce, season and add lemon juice. buttered toast in covered dish. This 
Cook in double boiler for five minutes. kedgeree makes an excellent breakfast or 
Serve at once. supper dish. 


Worry will vanish. 
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.. rare beef flavour 
to tempt you... 
concentrated 
nourishment to 
t build health and 
\ \ vigour...conven- 
\ ient form, to make 
\ \ easier, tastier cook- 
\ \ \ ing... YOU GET 
s ‘\\ THEM ALL IN 
WN OxO! 
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OXO is indispensable 
in the home—for the 
children—for invalids 
—for quick, easy, 
economical and tasty 
soups, gravies and 
savoury dishes. 


in tins of 
AclO cubes 





Une Goodness of Geef 

















For the Sake o’ St. Patrick 


Continued from page 74 


(6) You sort them over, one by one, 
You don’t know which to choose, 
Be careful, Miss, of Patrick’s 
wrath, 
Or each one you will lose. 


(7) Of girls you’re shy, 
They make you fret, 
But Cupid’s dart 
Will get you yet. 

(8) Your love loves you every hour, 
Every way, with all his power. 
The holy saint of Erin’s Isle 
Guards you both from every wile. 


to you might play the game of 
“Trishisms.”’ On a large sheet of white 
paper write with green crayon or marking 
pencil the list of questions given below. 
Leave a space between each pair and cut in 
strips, having a pair toastrip. Label them 
“Irishisms,”” and decorate by pasting a 
shamrock leaf, hat or harp on each strip. 
Pin these strips about the room just before 
you start the game. Then distribute pencils 
and paper to each guest. The one who 
gets most correct answers wins the prize, a 
pot of shamrock. 


f “Trishisms” 


(1) What has a head but no face? 
(Match. ) 


Fish Out 


(2) What has a comb but no _ hair? 
(Rooster. ) 

(3) A face without a head? (Watch.) 

(4) A little round house without any 
doors? (Egg.) 

(5) What has a mouth but no tongue? 
(River. ) 

(6) What has ribs but no trunk? 
brella. ) 

(7) What has a tongue but no mouth? 


(Wagon. ) 


(Um- 


(8) What hasatrunk but noribs? (Tree.) 


Rhyming Contest 


Partners pair off and each is to write a | 
compliment to the other in rhyme. A | 


prize is given for the best rhyme. 

Irish songs and recitations should be 
interspersed with the games. Irish songs 
played on the piano or victrola and a 
guessing contest based on their recognition 
makes a cheerful diversion. There are any 
number of pretty songs to choose from. 
Among such are: Come Back to Erin, Kitty 
of Coleraine, Kathleen Mavourneen, Mother 
Machree, A Little Bit of Heaven, The Wearin’ 
o’ the Green, A Nation Once Again, Father 
O'Flynn, The Harp that Once Through Tara’s 
Halls, Vale of Avoca, The Minstrel Boy, I'll 
Step on the Tail o’ Your Coat, Killarney, 
Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms. 


of Water 


Continued from page 19 


with narrow white tape rub fish over lightly 
with butter. Put port wine in baking dish, 
stand fish upright in it, having back down 
in wine, and head bending round to meet 
tail. Cover with well buttered paper, bake 
in slow oven till thoroughly done. Remove 
paper, place fish on hot dish, return to oven. 
Put baking pan over low heat. Mix flour to 
smooth paste with a little cold wine, stir 
into hot wine, season with salt and cayenne, 
add mustard, simmer for two minutes, pour 
over fish. Garnish with slices of lemon and 
sprigs of parsley. Serve immediately. 
Mustard used should be strong powder, 
mixed to right consistency with water. 


Salmon Scotch Soufflé 


3 cupfuls cold, boiled salmon 

4 cupfuls fine, stale breadcrumbs 
4 eggs 

¥4 pint of milk 

lg pint of cream 

1 teaspoonful H. P. sauce 

Salt 

Paprika 


Flake salmon, mix with bread crumbs, 
add paprika, salt and H. P. sauce, stir in 
cream and milk. Beat eggs thoroughly and 
fold into mixture. Butter well a deep mould, 
pour mixture in, bake slowly in a moderate 
oven until soufflé is firm, and a light brown 
on top. This, if desired, will turn out of 
mould. It can be eaten hot or cold, but is 
more delicate hot. Canned salmon may be 
used, but a more delicious flavor is obtained 
from the freshly boiled fish. 


Turbot with Chatney of Shrimp 


1 turbot, medium size, whole 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 

Lemon 

Watercress 

Cucumber, sliced 


Wash turbot, leave fins, head and tail 
intact. Cover with warm water, add salt, 
bring slowly to boil. Remove all scum, 
simmer gently until cooked, lift out care- 
fully keeping fish whole. Place on hot dish, 
garnish with slices of lemon and cucumber. 
Serve Chatney of Shrimp as an accompani- 
ment. 


Chainey of Shrimp 
1 pint of shrimps 
3 teaspoonfuls of olive oil 
1 teaspoonful of strained lemon 
juice 
11% teaspoonfuls of pure malt 
vinegar 
Y4 eggspoonful of powdered 
ginger 
Chatneys are an Eastern dish. They 
should always be quite thick, the consistency 
of fluffy mashed potatoes, or turnips. Shell 
shrimps and mince very finely. Turn into an 
earthenware bowl rub well with back of 
wooden spoon until a smooth paste is 
formed and add ginger. Stir in oil, drop by 
drop, then lemon juice and vinegar in the 
same way. Beat well. If not right consist- 
ency, add a little more oil. Serve cold. 


Turbot @ la Créme 


1 turbot, medium size 

1 tablespoonful of flour 
\ pint of milk 

¥ pint of cream 

14 cupful of chopped lobster or 

crab meat 

1 teaspoonful lemon juice 
Salt 

Cayenne 

Cucumber, sliced 


Prepare and cook turbot as above. Re- 
move flesh from bones, cut flesh into small 
pieces, keep hot. Mix flour to smooth paste 
with some of the milk. Heat cream and 
remainder of milk in double boiler, stir in 
flour, cook five minutes, add lemon juice 
and lobster or crab meat. The canned 
variety will answer very well. Season with 
salt and cayenne. Put fish on hot dish, 
pour sauce over it. Serve at once, garnished 
with slices of cucumber. 


Cod Supreme 


2 pounds of codfish 

1 pint of strong, pale veal stock 
1 wineglassful sherry 

1 dessertspoonful flour 

1 teaspoonful lemon juice 

1 teaspoonful mace 

6 large shrimps 

Salt 

Paprika 
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Desirable 
dishes for Little Ones 


PROVIDING savory 
dishes to please adults 
and yet suit the needs of 
the little ones is a con- 
stant problem. It can be 
largely solved with the aid 
of Cox’s Geratine Recipe 
Booklet, which gives sim- 
ple, nourishing, tasty re- 
cipes for salads, savories, 
puddings, jellies, ice 
creams, and candies. In- 
cidentally, many of the 
recipes are unusually 
economical in that they 
show how to prepare 
dainty dishes from “‘left- 
overs’’. For yourfreecopy 
address THe Cox Gearing 
Co., Limitep, Dept. J, P.O, 
Box 73, Montreal. 2.28 


Instant Powdered 
Made in Scotland 












= Commander RICK? 2 BILD 
B ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION 


ARE MARHEO WITHA 


Gashs)N ames 


12 doz., $3.00; 6 dox., $2.00; 3 doz., $1.50 
Order from your store, or write 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 
15 Grier Street Belleville, Ontario 








SHOO FLY PLANT 


Keep Flies Out 
of the House 


Blooms (60 days from plant- 
ing). Flowers summer and @3ame 
Tointroduce our O@& 
catalog, we will give the a- @ 
bove with an order for 


Japanese ee, 
outy»» RoseBushe 
Five for 10c 


Fado The Wonder of the World 
Roses on themin 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We 
Guaran tee t his. ‘bLoom EV- 
ERY TEN WEEKS Winter and 
Summer. Bush when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred 
Roses, Grows in the housein 
winterorinthegroundinsum- 
mer. Roses The Year Round. Both pkges. of 







Seed by mail for 10c (coin) and 2c postage. 
Novelty Seed Store, Dept.306, Norwalk, Conn. 
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Why They Elope 


Continued from page 23 


three thousand dollars after such a wedding. 
Many a young man has taken a year to 
recover from the cost of the ceremony, and 
frequently it is the part of wisdom to elope 
and use the money such a “show” would 
cost to establish a home. 

Sometimes it is the lack of sympathy on 
the part of parents which drives young 
people to take their own way. Nothing is 
more stimulating to a love affair than oppo- 
sition. The surest way to drive your 
daughter into the arms of a man you dislike 
is to voice your objections in and out of 
season. The most certain method of ac- 
quiring an undesirable daughter-in-law is to 
tell your son how unsuitable she would be 
as a wife. Something in human nature 
always rebels at coercion. 

How then will you keep your children 
from making marriages you regard as 
unsatisfactory? 

Frankly, I don’t know. But I would 
suggest that you begin to train your off- 
spring for matrimony in their youth. 
Impress on them the importance of character 
ina mate. Imbue them with a sense of the 
responsibilities they assume in founding a 
family, and if, in spite of all your training, 
Cupid shoots his dart at what you regard as 
an inferior target, distrust your own 
judgment and try your best to see the points 
which have awakened love in youthful 
hearts. 

Don’t wait until your child’s love is 
declared to meet the cause of it. A fruitful 
cause of unhappy marriages is the way so 
many parents do not make their children 
welcome to bring their friends home at any 
time. If your house is a meeting-place for 
all the girls and boys of the neighborhood; 
your cookie crock is always filled; if there 
is always ginger-ale or lemonade or coffee on 
tap; if your rugs may be rolled up for an 
informal dance at any hour; if sandwiches or 
fudge may be made any old time; if your 
cushions and chairs are not too good to be 
used; if jazz doesn’t give you a headache— 
if, in short, it is a real home and not just a 
house to live in, your children are less apt to 
look for their friends outside of their own 
circle. 

If you give them unfailing sympathy and 
understanding; if you are not “shocked, 
grieved and pained by the freedom of this 
generation;” if you are ready to see the 
frankness and camaraderie and courage 
behind the mask of brusque manners and the 
smoke-screen of cigarettes, short skirts and 
boyish bobs, I don’t think you will need to 
worry about the marriages of your children. 

If you do not think they have treated 


you with love, courtesy and consideration, 
do not blame them. Look within yourself 
for the reason, for nothing is truer than that 
“‘as the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 


One ‘Shut-in’s’ Courage 


FAERE is a wonderful letter from a 

woman who has faced and mastered 
the problem which was worrying the “‘Sick- 
a-bed Lady” in our January page. I think 
it should help us all, both sick and well. 


Dear Nancy Leigh: 

“Thank you, I have no ‘Indigo Blues’ to 
bring to your interesting columns. But 
may I say that I know the place to find 
Content. It is a state of mind and not a 
matter of health or circumstance. 

“T am a semi-invalid, a home-maker with 
a husband and small boy to care for seven 
days a week; with average means and 
rather a leaning toward being melancholy 
and passing up a difficulty. But because I 
am still young and stubborn, I began to 
look myself over from the outside. I said: 
‘Are you going to spend the next fifteen 
years being discontented because much of 
your health is gone, and because you 
cannot go out as you would like? Or is 
there nothing you can do that will take 
your mind off yourself and keep your 
husband and Sonny-boy glad to get home 
to you?’ 

“Yes, as you say, there was something 
A year ago I was desperate and started 
taking a correspondence course in literature, 
which kept me going for quite a while. It 
was something I loved to do, and now it is 
even beginning to bring a little financial 
return. Though that is not at all why I 
took it up. Frankly I think it has 
lengthened my life. 

“‘Will you tell your Shut-ins, your Sick- 
a-beds, and your melancholy ones, that it’s a 
sure and certain cure for that useless, help- 
less, nobody-loves-me feeling, to fill one’s 
mind with something interesting. I never 
was good-looking, but I can wear a smile 
that my family like to see; and on the days 
I cannot get out, there is always my pen to 
take me afield and in reach of others. 
Perish the thought that we are useless! 
‘God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with the 
world!’ ” 


Yours for a Happy New Year, 
Feeling Fine. 


Thanks 


That’s the spirit that will win. 
so much for your letter. 











Among those present 


was the lifelong enemy 
of your gums! 


Soft, creamy food has 
damaged our gums. 


Avoid “pink tooth brush” 


with Ipana and massage 


“DINK TOOTH BRUSH” is 

quite as likely to bother a 
duchess as a dairy maid—to at- 
tack a social leader as suddenly 
as it does her cook. 

And perhaps with even greater 
reason. For soft, fibreless foods 
and creamy sauces, which have 
broken down the resistance of our 
gums, are incessantly present at 
parties, teas and dinners—and in 
our own homes, too. 


How Ipana and massage 


build sturdy gums 


This food, devoid of roughage, 
stripped of fibre, has lulled our 
gums to sleep. They have become 
soft, tender. They easily bleed. 
“Pink tooth brush” appears... 
stubborn gum troubles may fol- 
low. Gingivitis, Vincent's disease, 
even pyorrhea, are not infrequent 
results. But there is one simple 
way to ward off such dire results, 
to keep the mouth healthy, the 
teeth white and gleaming, the 
gums in perfect health. 


IPAN 


Massage your gums with Ipana 
when you brush your teeth. It 
speeds a fresh supply of blood 
through the gum walls, revives 
the flagging circulation, brings 
fresh vigor to the dormant tissue. 

Dentists are enthusiastic about 
the good results. Ask your own. 
Verify the fact. Ask him, too, 
about Ipana. 

For hundreds of the best den- 
tists specify that the massage, as 
well as the brushing of the teeth, 
be effected with this superb mod- 
ern dentifrice. Its content of zira- 
tol, a recognized antiseptic and 
hemostatic, has a salutary and 
stimulating effect upon the gum 
walls, which is fully as important 
as the massage itself. 

We gladly offer a ten-day tube 
in the coupon, but we recommend 
your starting with the full-sized 
drug-store tube. For ten days are 
too short to permit a fair test of 
Ipana’s virtues to your teeth and 
to your gums. 


Ipana deserves a 30-day trial 


So go to your druggist today. Get a 
full-sized tube of Ipana—over 100 
brushings, more than enough for a 
month. Use it as we have indicated. 
You will be amazed how clean your 
mouth will feel, how white will be 
your teeth . . how healthy your gums. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


MADE IN CANADA 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. Dept. C1 
1239 Benoit St., Montreal, P.Q. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp. 
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MARCH - 


APRIL 


AEM. 
Compiled by Margaret E. Read, B.A., M.Sc. 


RE 


MEATS 


Season and Remarks 


Spring Lamb April and May 


Veal 


March, April, May—Veal is at its cheapest 
during these months. 


March, April, May 


March, April May—The consumption of 
too much pork is not advisable. 


March, April, May. 
March, April, May 
March, April, May 


March, April, May—Fresh sweetbreads on 
the market during these months. 


March, April, May—Fresh calves’ brains 


| are on the market during these months. 


March, April, May 


| Suggestions 

| 

| Crown roast, roast leg, chops. 

Braised shoulder, roast leg or loin, curried 

| veal with rice, chops, breaded cutlets, mock 
chicken salad. 


Roasts, steaks. 
Chops, steaks, stuffed or broiled tenderloin. 


Fried liver with bacon, broiled liver with 
curried rice, fried liver with mushrooms or 
onions. 


Stuffed and braised. 


Sliced cold with salad, jellied in aspic, 
braised with Spanish sauce. 


Breaded and served with creamed asparagus, 


creamed in timbales or patty shells or on _ 


| toast, salad. 


| Creamed in patty shefls, calves, brains 
| omelette. 


Kidney and beefsteak pie, grilled kidneys 


POULTRY 


Season and Remarks 
March, April, May. 


March, April, May 
March, April, May 
March, April, May. 


FISH 


Season and Remarks 


March, April, May 

March, April, May 

March, April, May 

March, April, May 

March, April, May. 

April and May. 

March. 

Chilled British Columbia salmon on the 


| market during March and April. Fresh 
| Gaspe salmon in May. 


March, April, May. 
March, April, May. 
May. 


March, April, May. 

April and May. 

April and May. 

March, first half of April and last half of 
May. 


March, April and May. This fish is used 

extensively in the Maritime provinces and, 

to a certain extent in Cuebec; it is obtainable 

in Toronto but there is not a great demand 

- it; and there is no demand for it in the 
Jest. 


March, April, May. The price of shad roe 
makes i‘ impossible for the average person 
except as an occasional luxury. Haddock and 
mackerel roe are good substitutes. 


iW Oysters, Bulk | March, April, May 


Clams 

Scallops 
Lobsters 
Shrir pe 





March, April, May. 
| March, April, May. 
May. 

May. 


Suggestions 


| Roast chicken, chicken a la king, sliced cold 
| with salad, chicken patties, stewed chicken 


with dumplings, creamed with green peppers 


eee me NS - 


Varitey 


Asparagus 


Lettuce 
Radishes 
Spinach 


- MAY 
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VEGETABLES 


Season and Remarks 


Imported during March and the first half of 
April. Domestic during last half of April and 
May. 


March, April, May 
March, April, May 
Imported during March and April. Domestic 


is on the market the first of May. 


Dandelion 
Greens 


Endive 


Romaine 
Lettuce 


Watercress 
Parsley 


Cucumbers 


Tomatoes 


| April and May. 


March, April, May. 


| May 


March, April, May. 
' March, April, May. 


Imported during March, April and May, but 
fairly expensive. 


Both imported and hothouse tomatoes are on 


the market during these months. 


Potatoes 


Carrots 


Old potatoes beginning to get scarce. New 
potatoes on the market during these months, 
and at a fairly reasonable price. 


New carrots imported during March, April 


| and May. There are also a few old ones. 


| Beets 


Green 
| Peppers 


or mushrooms, curried chicken, chicken salad. | Cabbage 


Roast 
Pigeon pie. 


Scrambled with creamed asparagus, curried, 
various omelettes. 


Suggestions 
Fried steaks, fish cakes. 
Stuffed and baked, fried fillets. 
Fried steaks with tomato sauce 
Fried fillets. 
Fried fillets, breaded. 
Pan broiled. 
Stuffed and baked, fried. 


Boiled with egg sauce, fried with fresh 
asparagus, salad with cucumbers and green 
peppers. 


Fresh herring pan broiled or stuffed and 
baked. Kippered herring broiled. 


Broiled or planked. 
Pan broiled. 


Stuffed and baked, planked. 
Fried. 
Fried. 
Pan broiled or fried. 
| Stuffed and baked or planked. 
| 


| Baked, broiled or fried. Roe should first be 
arboiled in boiling salted water to which 
alf tablespoonful vinegar has been added; 
| drain and cove with cold water for five 
minutes. Then prepare it in various ways. 


| Ovster patties, scalloped, fried with bacon. 
Chowder. 


Fried, creamed, salad with tomatoes and 
cucumbers. 


| Boiled live lobsters, lobster patties, salad 
Creamed, salad, a la Newburg. 


Mushrooms 


Turnips 
(white) 


Parsnips 
Scallions 


Jerusalem 


| 
| 
Artichokes 


Variety 
Pineapple 
Rhubarb 


Strawberries 
Grapes 


Apples 


Bananas 


| 


Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 


Prunes 
Figs 


Dates 
Raisins 


Currants 


Variety 


Walnuts 
Almonds 


Pecans 


Peanuts 


| Filberts 


ye = ky 
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New beets imported during these months 


Imported during March, April and May 


Imported during March, April and May. 


| March, April, May. 
Imported during March, April and May. 


March, April, May. 


March, April, May. 
April 


Suggestions 


Boiled and served with butter or cream sauce, 
Boiled and thoroughly chilled for salads 


Sandwiches, salads, garnishing 
Salads or plain as a vegetable. 


Cooked and served hot with butter and 
seasonings, or moulded and served very cold 
-with hard boiled eggs, pimento and mayon- 
| maise. 


| . 
Cooked like spinach or beet greens, and 
served with butter, vinegar and seasonings. 


| Salads. 


Salads. 


| 
} 


Sandwiches, salads. 
| 
Seasoning, garnishing. 


Salads, sandwiches. 
Salads, sandwiches. 


Old potatoes best scalloped or au gratin. 
New potatoes boiled with maitre d hotel 
butter. 


New carrots raw in salads. or cooked with 
butter or cream sauce. O}d ones used for 
soup. 


Boiled with butter and seasonings, pickled o¢ 
salads. 


Salads, stuffed and baked, seasoning. 


Salads. 
Sauted, stewed in cream, baked. 


Mashed with butter, pepper and sale. 


Boiled with cream sauce, fried, fritters 
| 
Raw, salads, seasoning 


Boiled and mashed, served with cream sauce. 


FRUITS 


Season ard Remarks 


| March, April, May. 


Hothouse— March and first half of April 
Outdoor—last half of April and May. 


On the market during March, April and 
May but very expensive. 


Imported from South America during these 
months. 


March, April, May. 


March, April, May. Cheapest during April 


March, April, May. 
March, April, May. 
March, April, May. 
March, April, May. 


March, April, May. 


March, April, May 
March, April, May. 
March, April, May. 


NUTS 


Season and Remarks 
March, April, May 


~ ee >> 


Suggestions 


Sliced with sugar, shredded with sugar and 
cream, fruit salads. 


Sauce, pies. 


Raw with sugar and cream, fruit salads. 
Raw, fruit salads. 


Baked, pies, raw, salads 


Raw, combined with oranges or pineapple 
and served with sugar and whipped cream, 
fruit salads. baked, banana floating island, 

| banana ice cream 


Raw, fruit salads, fruit coc\tails, desserts 
Raw, fruit salads, fruit cocktails. 
Pies, puddings, sherbet, flavoring. 


Prune souffle, stuffed with cheese or nuts 
for salads. 


In syrup with cream, puddings, pies, j-llied 
figs and nuts. 


Used in various puddings and fruit salads. 
| Pie. In puddings and fruit salads. 
In puddings and buns 


Suggestions 
Cakes, cookies, candy, salads, salted. 
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So the farmer’s 
wife got down 
the old blue tea 
pot where she 
hid her money. 


The Windmill That 
Wouldn’t Say 
“Please” 

Continued from page 6 


nearer. And oh, how frightened he felt 
when he recognized the voice of North, 
South, East and West Winds! He tried to 
be calm, but imagine his terror when with a 
wild shriek they all four pounced down on 
him! ‘Turn me around,’ they mocked, 
‘and be quick about it!’ 

“And South Wind and West Wind blew with 
all their might whilst North Wind and East | 
Wind sprang at him from either side, 
puffing their iciest blasts in his face. Around 
and around spun the big arms. Pieces 
began to fly off; creaks and groans came 
from the windmill, but no one paid any 
heed. 

““*‘Who wouldn’t say “Please?” whistled 
the winds. ‘Who-o-o wouldn’t say ‘‘Ple- 
a-a-se?”’ And with one last furious blow, 
they left him—torn, battered, useless!” 

. . ” 


AYP there he stands to this day, alone, 
forlorn and neglected. 

“There isa new windmill on the place now, 
and the farmer and his wife scarcely ever 
look at their old favorite. The swallows 
turn their heads away as they pass; little 
birds perch contemptuously on his once 
whirling arms, and he is the joke of the 
neighborhood, laughed at by everybody, 
pitied by none and all because he would’nt 
say ‘‘Please!”’ 
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An Ethical Institution 
Devoted Exclusively to 
the Treatment of All 
Rectal Diseases—Except 
Cancer. From Every 
Part of North America, 
Patients Come Here for 
Permanent Relief. 


(Established 1899) 


A . 
S 
Z 
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An International Institution 


More Than 27,000 
Patients Success- 
fully Treated... 
Without Surgery 


Upon completion of the treatment, and 
being pronounced freed of your troubles 
by our medical staff, you are given a 
written guarantee for your life-time 
against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
hospital confinement, you enjoy the 
freedom, relaxation, sports and pursuits 
of a person on vacation... plus all the 
comforts, conveniences and facilities of 
a modern hotel. Investigate! 


Be eS 
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eases as hemorrhoids, fistula, fissure, 
ulcers, etc., which your physician 


has been unable to relieve... 


per- 


manently ... and if operations too 
have been unsuccessful—then by all 
means investigate at once what The 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Dis- 
eases has done in over 27,000 cases. 


Let us send you the names and addresses of people, 
near you, who vouch from personal experience 
for the wonderful results obtained 





* 


pads St 


For 25 years it has succeeded where 
everything else failed. It has suc- 
ceeded in scores of cases pronounced 
**hopeless.”’ It is guaranteed to free 
you forever from your disease, or no 
charge is made for the treatment. 
Furthermore, you need not pay one 
cent until you, personally, are satis- 
fied that the treatment has been suc- 
cessful in your own Cas2. 







you are suffering from 
any Rectal trouble except 
Cancer ~~ Send for this 


FREE Booklet 


If constipation, or similar ailments, 
has developed into such serious dis- 






Meet, telephone or write these peo- 
ple. They will tell youthatthistreat- 
ment succeeds whereeverything else 
failed todoso...andthatitgivesper- 
manent relief, Our booklet gives you 
facts that you want to know about 
the Burleson Treatment, together 
with scores of letters from men and 
women whosuffered from the identi- 
ca] disease that you do. Booklet is 
FREE. Mail coupon today. 
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* THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 


Dept A-127, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Town 


t Please send without charge, copy of your booklet giv- 
ing full particulars about ‘“The Burleson Treatment."’ 


ee 
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SHOPPING IN THE HOME 


EFORE they go to the store to buy, Mr. and Mrs. Canadian Buyer do their shopping together at home. Shop- 


ping that way is a pleasure—no confusion, no noise, or other distractions but the sweet, peaceful seclusion 


of one’s “ain fireside.” 


It is there that the real decision is made as to what they can afford, what they need most 


and, finally, which they will buy. The actual purchase must wait on the answers to these questions. Once decided 


they know what they want and why. 


The Chatelaine will be a fireside shopping guide for the 


leading 


influential families 


in Canada. 
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Made Available to 
Thousands 


The cod-liver oil used in your 
home should be emulsified— for all 
fats or oils, before they can be util- 
ized as food, must be emulsified. 

Cod-liver oil, wonderfully pure 
and rich in vitamins, made in Nor- 
way for exclusive use in 


Scott’s Emulsion 


by a special process is emulsified 
or broken into millions of tiny 
globules, and is thus prepared for di- 
gestion like the fat in milk. 
Emulsified cod-liver oil is mani- 
festly more beneficial to those who 
need cod-liver oil because it is more 
easily and readily digested or assimi- 
lated than unemulsified fats or oils. 
Scott’s Emulsion also assures free- 
dom from the natural fishy taste 
of cod-liver oil. This alone is an 
advantage that makes its 
benefits possible to thou- 
sands who cannot relish 
unemulsified forms of cod- 


liver oil. 


Scott & Bowne, Toronto, Ont. 
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O fron 35 years, 3-in-One 
has been the outstand- 
ing oil for general use because 


it is so different from all other 
oils—and so very much better. 


3-in-One is not an ordinary 
light oil, but is an oil compound 
—a scientific blend of several 
high grade oils having peculiar 
properties that no single oil can 
possibly have. 
3-in-One oils perfectly all light mecha- 
nisms in home, office, factory. Pene- 
trates quickly. Stays put. Doesn't gum 
~ dry out. Use frequently and liber- 
ly. 
Polishes nickel and prevents rust and 
tarnish on all unlacquered metal sur- 
faces. Cleans, polishes and preserves 
fine furniture, w work, floors, lin- 
oleum, oilcloth. 
Sold by good stores everywhere in 
two size Handy Oil Cans and three size 
bottles. Look for the Big Red “One” 
on the label. It's your protection. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130, William£St. «= New York, N.Y. 
Canadian Factory at Montreal 
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‘in-One 


Novel sample and illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses. Request both on a postal. 





Prevents Rust-OU LS -Cleans & Polishes 
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| King Humbert is the chosen variety. 
| Coleus plants will serve as edging. 

| The flagstone walk with its shallow steps 
at intervals will be bordered with rockery 
plants, a good selection being: aubretia, 
arabis, candytuft, cerastium (silver foliage) 
daisy bellis, forget-me-not, phlox subulata, 
portulaca (thrives in sunlight), sedum, 
saponaria. Plants are most satisfactory 
except in the case of portulaca, which 
| quickly grows from the best double seeds 
|}and is a very useful specimen for our 
purpose. 

Annuals grown from seed, except where 
| Otherwise indicated, are the best choice for 
| the cutting bed: phlox, correopsis, chrysan- 
|themum, mignonette, double clarkia, pent- 

stemon (plants), English and French 
| marigolds, larkspur, scabious (plant), ver- 
| bena, stocks, petunia, aster, zinnia, cen- 
| turea, nasturtium, pansy, helichrysum straw 
'flower (plants). Add to these numerous 
| gladiolus bulbs. Indeed, the gladiolus is 
considered by many flower-lovers as the 
most beautiful and useful of blooms for 
house decoration. Bulbs should be planted 
‘in series every two weeks throughout the 
|summer. Make a trench six inches deep 
| place bulbs four inches apart, cover with 
good soil and mix bone meal in the next 
layer of soil. They may also be placed in 
groups of three in the perennial border, in 
line 4, or among the vegetables; anywhere, 
in fact, where there is space. It pays to 





28-58 | buy the best bulbs to enjoy the full glory 


of this distinctive flower. 

As the pool, 36, is set in the grass path 
and the space is limited, it is best to allow 
the grass to grow to its edge. Place rich 
soil in the pool, plant seeds of white and 
yellow water lilies, and very carefully fill 
with water. 

There remains the perennial border. The 
plan shown provides for fifty-six feet of 
area, and this planting should be repeated 
until the entire border is filled. The 
straight section of the border, along the 
foundation wall of the house to the south, 
35, was planted last fall with a row of 
Spirea van Houttei, in front of which was 
placed bulbs in groups of three of the Lilium 
candidum, Madonna lily. This section, 
then, needs only the edge specified in line 
8 of the plan. From the pergola to the 
raspberry plot, this plan will be followed. 
Already iris and peonies have been set in 
line 4 and bulbs in front, all marked with 


| stakes. 


Planting Scheme for Perennial Border 


Line 1. Hollyhock, helenium, delphinium 
2. Aconitum, perennial aster, anchusa, 
campanula, pyramidalis, (blue and 








Spring Planting in a New Garden 


Continued from page 14 


white), tall lilies (tiger, Turk’s cap), 
boltonia, bocconia, physostegia 

3. Tall phlox, foxglove, shasta daisy, 
perennial aster, campanula (me- 
dium), bleeding heart, gypsophila, 
rudbeckia, veronica, oriental poppy, 
lupin, erigeron (fleabane), echinops, 
liatris, tall lychnis 

4. Canterbury bell, achillea, cen- 
taurea, hardy chrysanthemum, 
correopsis, pentstemon _ barbatus, 
gaillardia, hemerocallis, day lily, 
iris, lobelia cardinalis, agrostemma, 
mallow, monordica, platycodon 

5. Aquilegia, pyrethrum, campanula 
drawf (blue and white), lychnis- 
viscaria, oenothera frayeri, Iceland 
poppy, potentilla, statice, sweet 


William 
Remainder of border—Alyssum (yellow), 
arabis, armeria. aubretia, bellis 


(English daisy), geum, heuchera, 
iberis, pinks, linum, dwarf phlox, 
polyanthus. (All the plants men- 
tioned in this paragraph may be 
used in the rockery border of the 
flagstone walk. ) 


The cost of plants for a border of this 
length may be prohibitive, in which case, 
economy may be practised by planting only 
a short section the first summer and using 
the remainder of the ground to raise plants 
from seed. Many of the specimens men- 
tioned can be grown readily in this way, 
notably the following: hollyhock, boltonia, 
foxglove, shasta daisy, oriental poppy, 
lupin, rudbeckia, lychnis, canterbury bell, 
correopsis, gaillardia, lobelia, agrostemma, 
aquilegia, pyrethrum, campanula, Iceland 
poppy. potentilla, sweet William, geum 
alyssum, heuchera. 

Select the best seed, sow early in July, 
and transplant twice in order to strengthen 
the root system, the second time to the 
winter bed; cover with leaves after first 
heavy frost, do not uncover in spring until 
danger of frost is over, and transplant to 
their place in the border. The evergreen 
plants—hollyhock, foxglove, correopsis, 
Canterbury bell, sweet William, shasta 
daisy—do not require much protection and 
may be uncovered earlier than the more 
tender varieties. Much depends upon the 
quantity of snow usual in the district. It is 
better to err on the side of too much rather 
than too little protection, but guard against 
packing the leaves so closely as to shut off 
ventilation. 

Many amateur gardeners prefer to grow 
their own plants. The joys of uncertainty 
always add zest to the glorious adventure of 
the art of gardening. 
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WALKING 


by Dilys Bennett 


Or two wooden spoons that you rub together; 


I walked on green moss and brown earth, sprouting 
With little grass blades on their first spring outing. 


I walked on blossoms and cool, green cresses, 
And grass that rustled like silken dresses; 


I walked on bracken, and dry leaves after, 

That flamed with color and crackled with laughter. 
I walked on the earth as the seasons came, 

And under my feet it was never the same ! 


i 
I walked on a snow-bank that squeaked like leather, 
! 
i 
i 
i 
' 
! 
i 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about per- 
sonal clothes problems, and see 
the colored sketches of all the 
new models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by mail 
from any of the distributors 
listed below, or from Vogue Pat- 
tern Service, 70 Bond Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering misses’ 
or children’s designs state age. 


How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge oc- 
counts or C.O.D. delivery. When 
ordering, _ enclose cheque, 
money order or stamps. Remit- 
tances should be made out to the 
—_ or office from which you 
order. 


List of Distributors 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Hudson's Bay Company 
Edmonton 
Hudson's Bay Company 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
Victoria 
Hudson’s Bay Company 


ONTARIO 
Galt 
W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 


Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King Street 
West 


The T. Eaton Company, Ltd 


London 
Smallman & Ingram, 
Dundas Street 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks Street 
St. Catharines 


McLaren & Company, Ltd., 
Paul Street 


Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 


The T. Eaton Company, Ltd 
MANITOBA 


Ltd., 149-167 


17 St 


Winnipeg 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Moncton 
J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd. 
Saint John fr 
Manchester, Robertson, Allison, Ltd., 
27 King Street 


QUEBEC 





Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company 


Quebee 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205-216 
St. Joseph Street 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon 
Hudson’s Bay Company 


Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrods and Shoolbred’s, and at thirty 
agencies in the Provinces, Scotland and 
Ireland. On the Continent, Vogue Pat- 
terns are for sale in most of the large 
cities. A list of these Agencies may be 
found in the European edition of the 
Vogue Pattern Book, for sale at the 
principal kiosks and bookstalls. 
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GRACEFUL AND SLENDERIZING LINES 
Of Mature Suitability 
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Millie 


Frock No. 9672 


Frock No. 9662 
The simple lines of this silk crépe princesse 


Jacket No. 9665 
The skirt of this frock of silk crépe achieves 


Skirt No. 9651 
The slim tailleur is one of the subtle fulness by side panels with inverted frock flare below the hips into a circular skirt. 
smariest of street fashions. This pleats. A long scarf starts at a single lapel, Inverted tucks follow the neck-line in front and 
radiate from it in back. A large bow finishes 


rounds the back neck-line, which is tucked, and 
ts drawn through a loop at the belt. Set-in 
Designed for sizes 14 to 46. 


the neck, and small bows trim the set-in sleeves. 
Designed for sizes 14 to 46. 
Price, 65 cents. 


one, made of light-weight woollen, 
has a_ single-breasted jacket, 
slightly fitted. The skirt has a sleeves. 
front panel. Sizes 14 to 46. 
Skirt, 26 to 40. 
Price, 40 cents each. 


SKIRTS PROVIDE SUBTLE FULNESS 


et, Toronto, Ont. 


es ee are Vogue Patterns. They nae be obtained from the shops listed on page 80, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 7° Bond Stre 
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Coat-frock No. 9673 
Cashmere is used for this one- 
piece coat-frock, with a note of 
color in its printed crépe scarf. 
The sides and back of the circular 
skirt join the bodice in a pointed 
line. Set-in sleeves. Sizes 14 to 46 

Price, 65 cents. 


Frock No. 9677 
Silk crépe is used for this frock 
with an overblouse trimmed with 
lap-stitch tucking and a sectional 
vest with bias tabs. The circular 
skirt has pressed creases in front. 

Sizes 14 to 42 

Price, 65 cents. 
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Frock No. 9676 
The design of this frock of silk crépe is a clever 
harmony of diagonal lines. The circular skirt 
front follows the points of the yoke, one side of 
which forms an adjustable scarf. The back 
yoke also ts shaped and is tucked. Set-in 
sleeves. Designed for sizes 14 to 44. 
Price, 65 cents. 


THE CIRCULAR SKIRT HAS WIDE VARIETY 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shope listed on page 80, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 


CLEVER MODELS OF ELABORATE SIMPLICITY 
Convey an Air of Chic 


I 
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Femininities of Incidental Charm 
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Pepasktehne. Accessories Set No. 9671 \ SF | 
ESS = Here is shown two styles ae 

= Da 4 for bags included in four- 

: piece accessories set. One Accessories Set No. 9671 
for day-time, one for even- Here is shown the scarf and 
ing wear. belt of four-piece accessories 

Price, 40 cents. sel. Scarf may be worn at 


neck or knotted around belt. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Accessories No. 9671 
Four-piece set, consist- 
ing of two bags, a scarf, 
and a belt. One size. 


Price, 40 cents. 











Pyjamas No. 9659 
This pyjama suit of crépe satin 
ts edged with scallops and may 
have long or knee-length trous- 
ers. The jacket has soft pleats, 
forming a panel. Sizes 14 to 44. 
Price, 40 cents. 
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Smock No. 9658 


a This smock of printed cot- 


LYy ‘II ton rep has a princesse-like | | 
at silhouette. Soft pleats are 
laid at each side front and i \ 
i I I leeves ] 
Pyjamas No. 9659 side back. The long s , 
This illustration shows the back @7é sel in. Sizes 14 to 46. ( | m 
ew of pyjamas at right, here Price, 40 cents. iL X\ 


in long length. Sizes 14, to 44. \ 
Price. 40 cents. 


mete 
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These are Vogue Patterns. They may be 
Vogue Pattern Service, 


obtained from the shops listed on pa 
70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Bloomer No. 112 for 
Larger Figures 
Ask to see our Bloomer No. 
112, specially designed to fit 
larger figures. Size A for 
women of 125 Ibs. Size 
B, 140 Ibs. Size C, 165 Ibs, 


f Our Yoxr PANTiE No, 122 
with fitted cuff at ines is 
shown on this figure. Very 
popular for spring and sum- 
mer wear, This pantie is 
available with either 
Brassiere or Vest. 


Size O.S8., 185 Ibs. up. 
This bloomer has regular leg 
lencth and is moulded to fit 
the figure perfectly. 


Servus Lingerie is designed to harmonize perfectly with the 
present mode and each garment has that Style in fabric, tailoring 
and fit that the well-dressed woman of to-day so much desires. 


Whether for sports, — wear or the undress of the boudoir, 
you will find the particular lingerie to meet your exact require- 
ments in Quality, Style, Fit and Comfort in the Servus line. 


LINGERIE 


Sade By 
Houlding & Coleman Limited 


Toronto 
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GREY 
HAIR 


Disfigures! 


don't 
have it... 





REMATURE greyness comes to many, yet thanks to 

modern science, this misfortune need be revealed to no 

one. INECTO Rapid, the perfected hair tint safely 
recolors to nature’s own shade. Absolutely harmless, as 
it contains no injurious substance of any description. 
Simply applied—positive in results. Tints to match any 
natural shade beyond detection. 


The W. T. PEMBER STORES, Limited 
‘ 129 Yonge St., Toronto 
Sole Canadian Distributors of INECTO-Rapid 
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Cleanse The Pores 
With Cuticura Soap 


And have a clear, fresh complexion, 
free from pimples, redness or rough- 


ness. Clogging and irritation of the 
pores, the usual cause of pimples, may 
be prevented by making Cuticura Soap 
your every-day toilet soap, assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment vwrhen required. 


Sample Each Free by Mail. 
“Stenhow 
25 and 50c¢ 





Soft, White fod 


in Any Weather 


Protect your hands 
against wintry winds... 
peeve eet apping.t ,rough- 


Cam- 
ome oe amon aatleten, Send 
c for a generous-size 


sample to Campana Cor- 
poration Ltd., Toronto. 


Not what 


he knows the story of Gene 
Tunney. How he fought his way up, 
until at 30 he has retired, undisputed heavy- 
weight champion of the world, possessed of 
fortune, title and position. 


From the very beginning of his career Tunney 





Address Canadian Depot: 
se, Ltd., Montreal.” Price, Soap 25c. Ointment 
Talcum 25c. 

3985" Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 









you DO 
but HOW you do it 
that COUNTS 


never once let himself get out of condition, 
even for a short time. He made sure of 
that by taking Nujol as a regular part of 
training. 


“I started taking Nujol internally seven 
years ago. The first month Nujol brought 
remarkable changes in my physical 
condition. My elimination became ac- 
tive and normal. My appetite increased 
and a desire for intensive training was 
created. Since that time I have taken 
Nujol about five nights a week. I 
have regulated myself to the amount 
necessary to keep my _ elimination 
normal. If I discover that I have 
taken an excess I stop its use for a 
couple of days, when I renew my 
daily practice of taking a swallow 
from the bottle before retiring. 


“I have found during my seven years’ 
experience with Nujol that it is 
not habit-forming, or in any way 
unpleasant or harmful.” 


Tunney is equally enthusiastic about 
Nujol as an external rub. He had his 
trainer use it on him regularly. 


Nujol sonaniee no medicine or drugs. 
It is simply a pure natural substance 
( a by the Nujol Laboratories, 
26 Broadway, New York) that 
keeps your system functioning nor- 
mally at all times. It not only keeps 
an excess of body poisons from form- 
ing (we all have them) but aids in 
their removal. 


Nujol will keep you in first-class 
shape, too. Isn’t it worth trying? 
Sold only in sealed packages. 


Buy a bottle of Nujol from your 
druggist today. 
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Sports Suit No. 2898 
This sports suit of cotton gabardine 
includes a tuck-in blouse with a 
a divided skirt 
with inverted pleats, and bloomers. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Price, 40 cents. 


shoulder yoke, 


These are Vogue Patterns. 











Frock No. 2896 
Below the little round yoke of this 
cotton crépe frock are front and 
back shirrings. The raglan sleeves 
may be long or short. Bloomers. 
Sizes 2 to 10 years. 

Price, 40 cents. 


Frock No. 2895 
Plain linen is applied as trim- 
ming on this frock of cotton print. 
It has kimono sleeves and gathers 
al the neck-line. An undergarment 
ts included. Sizes 2 to 8. 

Price, 40 cents. 





Frock No. 2897 
This crépe de Chine party frock 
has inverted tucks at front and 
back, which release skirt fulness 
and join a neck-line yoke. The 
hem is scalloped. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Price, 40 cents. 


— clap 


They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 80, or from i 


Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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GEORGETTE AND CHIFFON CLAIM HOMAGE 
For Evening Wear 
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Frock No. 9669 
For evening wear, this georgette 
crépe frock has a cape collar. 
There are two tiers of circular 
flounces and inverted tucks at the 
waist-line in front. Sizes 14 to 44 
Price, 65 cents. 


Evening Ensemble No. 9670 
The chiffon frock of this ensemble 
may have the smart, very low 
decolletage. The flounce dips 
lower in back. Sizes 14 to 42 

Price, 65 cents. 


Evening Ensemble No. 9670 
This little chiffon jacket is worn 
with the frock at the left during 
dinner, for bridge, or between 

dances. Sizes 14 to 42 
Price, 65 cents. 


THE EVENING ENSEMBLE HAS MANY ADHERENTS 


These are Vogue Pa 


tterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 80, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto. Ont. 
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Of Youthful 


Junior Misses’ Coat No. 9668 
This coat is made of woollen 
basket-weave, one of the smartest 
fabrics for the younger girl. It 
is trimmed with tailor stitching 
and has raglan sleeves and a patch 
pocket. Sizes 18, 15, and 17 
years. 


Price, 65 cents. 


UNUSUAL TRIMMINGS EXPRESS ORIGINALITY 
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Junior Misses’ Ensemble 
No. 9664 

The plain gingham frock of this 
ensemble is trimmed with the 
checked gingham of the jacket. 
The front neck-line may be re- 
peated in a deep back opening. 
Inserts give side fulness. Sizes 

13,15, 17 years. 

Price, 65 cents. 
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A TEEN AGE COAT AND ENSEMBLE 
Charm 





Junior Misses’ Ensemble 

No. 9664 
The sleeveless frock of this en- 
semble is worn with a straight 
jacket of checked gingham. It ts 
collarless, with its fronts rolled 
back in revers, and has tucks at 
the neck in back. Sizes 13, 15, 

17 years. 

Price, 65 cents. 








These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 40, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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, ..- adding new comfort 
| to home joys 


HE joy of adventuring with your favorite author—the quiet 
peace of a chat close by the fireplace—or the thrill of a 
majestic symphony orchestra summoned by the twirl of a 
dial—are all enhanced by the restful comfort and quaint, intriguing 
charm of Owen Sound Windsors and Owen Sound Occasionals. 
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The vogue is to place one or two in the library—in the living 
room, in any corner which needs new cheer. Day after day they 
impart an air of homelike hospitality and pleasant comfort altogether 
enchanting. 


Owen Sound Sound 
ene) ccasionals 


Made by the makers of Noramics 





The well known Owen Sound Windsor and Owen 
Sound Occasional tags are affixed to each chair to 
guide you when furnishing your home. 


4 
4 


Pr at eR eet 


OWEN SOUND CHAIR CO., Limited 
OWEN SOUND ONTARIO 
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PRISCILLA 
The Colorful 
BINDING 


Colorful bedrooms are the 
vogue. To get the most ex- 
quisite color effects, bind 
curtains, bedspreads, slip 
covers, etc., with contrasting 
shades of Priscilla Double 
Fold Bias Tape. 


It is easy to bind square 
corners or scallops with Pris- 
cilla. It can’t pucker, because 
it is folded on a true bias. 
Thirty tubfast shades in Silk 
and Lawn to choose from and 
a variety of widths. Substi- 
tutes are not as good. 

Six Yards to a card in Lawn 
Three Yards to a card in Stik 
Everywhere—inexpensively priced 
SEND FOR FASHION BOOK 
Sixteen pages of fashion news, and 
Sull-size trial card of Priscilla. En- 


close 10 cents in stamps foe Lawn, 
or 25 cents for Silk, as ed. 


ILK-LAWN-Gi 
The Kay Manufacturing Co. 
Limited 
999 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 















Magnesia Best for 
Your Indigestion 


Warns Against Doping Stomach With 
Artificial Digestants 


Most people who suffer, either occa- 
sionally or chronically from gas, sourness 
and indigestion, have now discontinued 
disagreeable diets, patent foods and the 
use of harmful drugs, stomach tonics, 
medicines and artificial digestants, and 
instead, follow the advice so often given 
in these columns, take a teaspoonful or 
four tablets of Bisurated Magnesia in a 
little water after meals with the result 
that their stomach no longer troubles 
them, they are able to eat as they please 
and they enjoy much better health. Those 
who use Bisurated Magnesia never dread 
the approach of meal time because they 
know this wonderful anti-acid and food 
corrective, which can be obtained from 
any good drug store, will instantly neu- 
tralize the stomach acidity, sweeten the 
stomach, prevent food fermentation, and 
make digestion easy. Try this plan your- 
self, but be certain to get Bisurated Mag- 
nesia especially prepared for stomach use. 


GOOD NEWS 
for BLONDES 


S your hair darken- 

ing? Is it dull? 
Faded? Streaked? 
Bring back its true 
guicse beauty with 
3londex, the special 
shampoo for blondes 
only. Gives newlifeand 
sparkle to dull, faded 
hair — keeps it light, 
bright and lovely. Safe 
— no dyes or harsh 
chemicals — fine for 
scalp. Used bya million 
blondes. 
ing drug and depart- 
ment stores, 
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dulilis eyes 


March gales are here again, with 

their accompanying dust. Don't 

letitrob your eyes of their sparkle 

or, worse still, cause a bloodshot 

condition. Use Murine daily torid 

them of irritating particles and 

keep them clear and shining. : 
This eye-brightening lotion is 

entirely free from belladonna and 

other harmful ingredients. Write 

MurineCo., 10E. Ohio St. Chicago 





| for free booklet flled with help- 
| ful hints on the care of the eyes. 
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Goddard’s 


Plate 


Powder 


For Polishing 


Silver 


Used throughout the world 
Sold in boxes: 25 cents 


esents-F. L. BENEDICT & Co. 
270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal 
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Skin Blemishes 


There are few cases ot rash, ecze- 
ma itching or chafing which will 
not be relieved with a few appli- 
cations of Resinol. Try it yourself. 
Rub on a little Resinol Ointment 
before retiring at night. Then 
wash off with Resinol Soap in the 
morning. You will be amazed at 
the QUICKNESS of the relief. [he Soap 
also to keep the complexion constantly 
clear and soft, At ali druggists. 


Sample of each free. Address 
Resinol, Dept. 26, Baltimore Md. 
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protects Doreen and EY 


It is a recognized fact that perfect cleanliness is essen- 
tial to the preservation of health. For that very reason 
the tub and the washbow!l should be cleaned with Old 
Dutch Cleanser after each using. This is an important 
protection that should never be neglected because Old 
Dutch removes all impurities and safeguards health 
against their ever-menacing influence. 

The high standard of cleanliness which Old Dutch 
has definitely established meets the most exacting 
requirements of hygiene . . . good health ... and good 
housekeeping. 

Old Dutch Cleanser is safe because it cleans without 
injury to the surface. Contains no harsh, scratchy grit, 
acid or caustic—doesn’t harm the hands. 


Old Dutch is efficient because it cleans thoroughly, 
quickly, easily and economically. Its flaky, flat-shaped 
particles possess natural detergent qualities and wipe 
away the dirt with a smooth, clean sweep. 

Old Dutch assures Healthful Cleanliness because 


it takes away the invisible impurities, as well as the 
visible dirt, water rings, stains and discolorations. 


The distinctive quality and character of Old Dutch 
make it perfect for snow-white and gayly colored por- 
celain and enamel; tile, painted walls, woodwork and 
nickel. Old Dutch protects their beauty and keeps them 
shining with Healthful Cleanliness. 


Old Dutch is economical — 
a little goes a long way . 5235s 
‘ eK ad os , 
Ad No 1048 a =i é 
? de Qld Dutch 
Cleanse! 
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